






























































. PBEEA^i:' 

For Jhe^ear^y bhapters of'^tlvs^oolc I Ifavc* 
consultecL amongi^ other^iithorities, books 

mehtionea in the l^ibiiography OTa,f)p. ^1- 
25#/ I%»voul^ however, be ungracious if I , 
failed ‘to acknowledge fhv • uidebte^ess to* 
that most readable of historians, Mi*. Gribble, 
mS^to his, bobks, The *Early Mountai^eei^ 
(Fisher Unwin) and The SU'^'y of,^lpine* 
Climbing (Nelson). Mr. Gribfcle ftiM his pub- 
*lisherj,. Mr. \jrfwin, h^ve kindly allowed me to 
quote passages transjftited from the ,work^ of 
the pioneers. «!,^o ^friends, expertts in the 
^^ctice and ^ist<3i*y of m8untg^neering, ^ve 
read the prc^s and heljjed me witlf nu^^irfous 
suggestions. • 
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THE AEPS 

CHAPTER. I 

THE ATTITUDE 

Rousseau is usuall}^ crcciited with-?!he dfs-- 
coyery tliat mountains are not intrinsically 
hidct>us. lAj>g before his day, isolated in erf 
had loved the inountains, but.these men were 
eccentrics. , They founded no school; and 
Rousseau was certainly the first to popularise 
mountains and to transform the cu4t of liili 
worship into a Ta^jhionable creed. None the 
less, wc must guard against the error of F'ap- 
posing that mountain love was ConhuH^d to 
the few men who t*have* l^t behipd H^heir 
literary evidence of their g«iod taste, foun¬ 
tains have changed very little sinc;e man 
tiecame articulate, retina of tHe 

hiinian ^eye has changed even less. The^ 
beauty of outline that stirs us tO‘d«iy was' 
implicit .in the hills “ that shed their burial 
sheets about ^thf^^arch cf Hannibal.” Jt* 

9 
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seem^ reasonable t©'suppose tha^ a few mcif 
in "every age fi/ive defiv^ed a certain pleasure, 
if not frpm Alpine travel at Ica^t from tfie 
difiLant'view^of the cnows. 

"The literature of the Ancient vWorld.coi*i- 
tair^s little ths^t b^ars upon our subject. ’ The 
literature of the^ Je^s^ is ex(;c{i ^ionai in this 
. respect, Tjjis isf. the more to their c^^edit, as 
the mountains*©! Judaea, south of the beautiful 
Lebanon range, afe'shap«?l<^ss and i.ninterest-* 
in^ DMAerbno'ihy; the" Psalms, Job,, and 
^ Isaiah contain mountain passagdis of great 
• beauty. The Old Test^mbiit is, however, far 
richer in niountain praise ,than the New" 
‘Testament. Christ retired mt^''^ than *once 
to tba* mountains; but the authors of the 
four Gospels content»themselvcs^s with re^ 
corf^lmg *the bare fact^ that certain spiritual 
crises tobk plai*e on mountain-top^. / There is 
not^a single indication/ti ah tim gospels :that 
Na^rareth is ^et on a hill overlooking one 
the lairestf mountaii> ptospe'ets in all Juda3a, 
ficrt k singlp tribut(f to tiie beauty of Galilee 
girfjled by the ou'Jying hills of Hermon. 

The .Greeks lived ‘in a land of mountains 

• * 

f4^ lovelidj* thaw Baiestii|e’s characterless 
heights. ^ But the Jews showed genpinp* jf 
Spasmodic appreciation for ‘their pative^ 
ranges, whereas the Greeks, if their ihterature 
‘does thdPji "justic;, cared ft*;tlg,or nothing for 
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their mouritains. The note of fear and 
dread, pleasftntiy rar^ in Jewish literature, is 
never long absent from Greek references to 
tlie m<j>untains. Of cour-se, the Greeks gi^tve 
Olympus their gods, but as Mr. Nornlan 
Young remarks in a very able essay on The 
Mountains i?. Greek^Potlry^ it was necessary 
that the gods should look dovm on man¬ 
kind; and, as they coitld .,not be strung up 
'in mid-aho tlie obvious thing was to pu^^.rthem 
on 2 ^^ mountain-top. f^jt'i'liaps we niay eon- 
eede that xhe Greckfi pahi a delicate compli¬ 
ment fo Parnassus, tJie.Home of tha^Muses;^ 
and certainly they ehos^ for their temples 
the *high g 5 >im(l of their cities. As one 
wanders tlirough tlie olives ^and asphodels, 
one feels dint the Greeks chose for their 

A 

dwellings ai>d tempU;? those risingt gro^jpds 
which a<‘h>rxied the noblest prospect of the 
”^,igi!iboiiring liiiisj Onlyo the cynic would 
contend that they did this in owier to escape 
tlie atmosphere pi tht? marshes. 

The Romans weie disgu'itinglv practical 
They regarded the Alps a* ^ an inconvenient 
barrier to conquest , and commerce. Virgil 
rhows an-occasional trace oi»a deeper feelirfg, 
JJqrace paused between draughts ot 
Fale^;nian wine to admire the sflc^ws on 
Soracte, wliich lent contrast to the comfort 
of a wcll-ordered'ife.* ‘ n 
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Mr. Freshfield li%s sho\^n that^thfc Chines# 
haVl a irfore ^nuine* feeling*101^ mountains; 
and Mr. WesTon has explained *the ancieSit ^ 
*cujt of iii^h places ^amonfg 'the Japanese? 
perhaps the “most consistent mountain ^wor¬ 
shippers in the world. The Japanese pilgrims, 
clajl’in white, make tKe ^scent/.o the shrines * 
which are built on the summits of their sacred 

' V •. ^ W' * f 

mountains, ar#d them withdraw to# a secluded , 
spo^^if further worship. ^ For centuries, they* 
have paid*offleiaVtivi)Me^o the inspiration of * 
high places. ^ / . * * * ^ * * * 

’ 'But^what of Did'the men who^ 

lived within sight of the Swiss mountains 
•^cegard them with indifference conteAipt ? 
This perhaps, the general attitude, but 
there is some evidence,that a lovii for moun-. 
Icaing w§,s not quite mo uncommon in 'the 
'Middle Ages a^s is usually supposed/ 

Before attempt^g t^ sun^marise thiSj^eyi-* 
deuce,’ let us* try to realise the* Alps as tlJ^ 
presEj.ted**thcmselve;s to the ft/st* explorers. 
^The difficulties* ^^xjJloration, as that 

J;erm fs ^ow unq^rstqbd, would have proved* 
quite as formidaDle as those which now con¬ 
front’ the Hinral^yai^ iXplorer. Ip spite qf 
^this, glacier passes were crossed in tl^ earlibrt 
times, ^d even the Romans seemed to have ** 
ventured across the Theodule, judging* by 
rtlje coins ^^hich Jiave b^ei^found on the top 
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lihat g'reat glaci') 2 r hifltway. In addition 
to the physicSil difficulties of Alpiiie travel, 

^ we must recognise tfie mentf^ handicap of 
Tuir ancestors. * Danger no longer haunts the 
highways and road-pas^jcs of the'Alps. W'M 
boasts ana robber bands no longer threaten 
- the visitor to Grin del wald. ' Of the numfeious 
inconveniences of travel ” cited l^y an early 
, visitor ^o -.the Alps, We neeS now only ft^ar 
'“the wonderful 'cunning' of Innl^eepers.” 
Stilled are the voicce that w^re nee ^xippesed 

* A -T A 

* to speak ’'in .th^ thunder and the avalanche. 
The dragons ‘ that msed W'wing the;p way. 
across' the ravines of the central chain have 
joimJcl the D^yJo and “ the men tliat eat the 
fle.sh of serjxmts and hiss as serpents do.’’ 
JDangcr, a luxury to the modem, formed part 
of the l outine of media val life. Our ancestor^ 
had no need to play^at peril; aiul> lest'wt 
•Ji^h^ly assume tLat ^?l)c modern mountaineer 
i^. a. braver rrian than those who shutldcjed 
on the St."Bf‘mard, let us remember th.*'i^our 
ancestors accepted ,with jgrave composure a 
'daily portion of inevitable r^ks. "Mo'dcm life 
is so secure that we are forced to the Alps 
in search of contras*. . When our ancestors 
needed contrast, *they joined’a idonastery.' ' 

.r iftust we assume that dangei* blinc*«d them 
to the l^.auty of the Alps? The mountains 
themselves have changed. The modem* 
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mountaineer sees, f^^om tlie window/s of th(?. 
Berne expresc, a picture wh^s.; /jolours have 
not faded in Pie march of Time. The bar of 
silver that thrusts itself abo'^^e the distant 
f^^thills, as- the train swings out of the 
wooded fortress of the Jura, cas^i^ the ,same 
challenge across tpe ,lcng shadojvs of the up¬ 
lands. The pe^tks are a little older ^but the 
vision that lights the^ world fej* us^^hnne with 
the same steadfast; radiance across the plains 
of ,^ongp^^go Must - we believe that our 
adventurous forefathers coujd |ircl nothing 
but fei^r in tlje cnows of, the ^reat divide ? 
Dangers which have hot yet vanished menaced 
their journey, but the white gjeam of the 
distant snows was no less beautiful in the 
days when it shone as a beacon liglit to 
guide the adventuroiis tlirov^gh the great 
bairner down tlie wariiich of Itaiian lowlands. 

V * 

An age \/luch could faev tluj great adventure 
of thcjCrusades for an idea, or more often Tor 

** ' '■ . ' " 4 ? 

the ^eer i^st of romantic wandchi.g, was not 
an age easily daunteh by peri and discomfort. 
'May wt liot iiujpe that many a mute, in- 
gloiious mountaiii-Joyer lifted his eyes across 
the fields and rivers iie- . Basle or Constance, 
^nd found some hint of elusive beauty in the 
^vision tjidt sti]l remains a mystery, even" for 
those who have explored the once^ tracJde'ss 
snows ? 
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• 

^ Those •'who haye to discjpver the 

mediaeval attitude have loo ^fteii merely 
geiieralised ^frclhi detached e^pressiOiL^ of 
'iocror. Passagea of praise have belen treate^ 
as exertional. The Monk Brenible and the 
Bisbqp Be?l:eley have had their say, un- 
c^jiallengcd by equally good evidence for The 
defence. ^ Let *usf rerneniihar that plenty * of 
modern tr^velLers Height show, an equally 
pronounced distasl^e for rnorrti tains. ‘iB’qrt?ie 
defence, we might qiotc^ th^^ *Words o^ an old 
•travelkf <fcy[)rro\^ed in Cojyat’s Crudities^ a- 
book wTiich appeaj^ in 161J: “ Wh^at, I 
'pray you, is more pleasant; Jnore dek‘ctable, 
antf ^niore acceptable uni» a man than to 
behold the height of hilles, as it.were the,very 
Atlantes of hcauen? to admire HeS’cules his 
fillers ? to ^ee Jthe rnguntaines Taurus and-, 
Caucasus ^ view the hill 01y2n})us,^the seat 
,of Jupiter? Jo piy?s oyer the Alpes that were 
by Annibals Vinegar ?i^ to climb’up 
the Appemnj^* profnontory of Jt^y?Jftiom 
the hill Ida» to bcligld the rising of* the 
JSunne before the Sunne^ aiTpear.?^ 'lo* visit 
Pemassus and Helicon,’theunost ccTebrated^ 
seates of the Muses ? i^eithe,v.^deod there 
ally hill oj' hillocke, which doth not contaiiicT 
'm it tiifc most sweete memory ^ of ,worthy 
*m»!tt^rs.” 

There the genuine^ ring about this. It is 
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the mode,rn spirit :^.*thout the modern affec* 
tations. Nor is this case exeeptidnal. In the 
^ following chapter we shall sketcJi the story 
of the early Alpine explorers, and we shall 
quote many passages ^instinct with tVie real 
love for the hills. 

Aie we not eni,itlcd to believe that GesneT*, 
Marti, and Petrarch are characte,ristic of 
one phase cf mediaeval scntjmept, just as 
Bremble is characteristic o^ another? There 

*. i '1 , , *t T 

is ^un iant evidence to show that the habit 
of visiting and admiring m<^.untf»ia soenery 
^^had Ijecome fashionable .before the close of 
the sixteenth cfei'.tury. ' Simler tells us that 
foreigners came from all laiius^ to mafv',4 at 
the mountains, and excuses a certain lack of 
interest among his compatriots on the ground 
.. that they are surfeited wdth r too close know¬ 
ledge of, the Alps. Marti, of wnoni we shall 
speak at greater length, tells iis that he found 
on the summ't ol the Stoekhorn the CIVcVk 
inscriptioii <'‘ut in^^a stone w'hieh may be 
rendered : “ The love of mountains is best.” 
And then there‘’s tiie evidence of art. Con¬ 
ventional critichsm of mountain art often 
revolves in a circle: The mediaeval man 

*4 

'dfCtested mountains, and when he painted a 
mountajii he did so by way of contrast to set 
off the beauty of the plains.” Or agahi: 
. “ Mediaeval man only painted mountains as 
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.types of all that terrinc in Nature. There¬ 
fore, media^al inan detested mountains^” 

, Let us tTy fo approach the work of these, 
-nearly craftsmen with no preconceived notijens 
as to their sentiments. The canvases still 
remain as ’fiiey were painted. What do they 
teach us? It is not difficult to discriminate 

’ • ( V 

between, those vi^ho used mounta^is to point 
a contrast, and those wlio lingered wjth 
^devotion on the beauty of the hil)s. we 

find a man painting irountains looixily and 
- ca>ele.;^ ly, we may assunm that he wSjS not 
over fdnd of his s abject. Jan von jicorers,. 
* grotesque roclis shdw nothing but equally 
grotesque fear: Hans Altdorfer’s elaborate 
and careful work proves that he w^as at least 
interested in mountains, and had cleared his 
mind of conventional terror. Roughly^ ^e* 
may say‘ thift, where the fore'ground shows 
good and the mountain background shpws 
“TTctdVorkmanship, the" artist caied nothin^for 
hills, and "Only threw them in hy way o 
gloomy contrast. B^ut such pictures are not 
the general rule. 

Let us take a very early mountain painting 
that dates from It is w..omething of^^a^ 

shock to find th(^ Salevc and Mont Blanc as 
the ^bafckground to a New Testament scene. 
H Jw is the background used ? Konrad Witz, 
the painter, has fhosen fo^ his them#^ the 

. rt 
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miraculous draught* of fi*!hes. Ifi> he hac^ 
borrowed a mountafh background for the 
Temptation, tne Betrdy41, the A^ony, or the 
Cfycifixion, we migh^ contend that the motm**»‘ 
tains were introduced to accentuate the 
gloom. But there is no suggesi^on of. ^ear 
or sorrow in the'peaceful calm that ^followed 
the sfornit^^of C^lvkry. Tile mountains in 
the distance are th^ liills as r'e know them. 
Thc’^"^ no„reason to think that^they are, 
intended as a e'Jntrjst' to the restful fore- 
grouijd. Rather, they seem tto ooiripicte end 
roun(Lpff the *ha^py screiity of the picture. 

Let us considtr the 'mountain work of a* 
greater mag than Witz. We fnay be thankful 
that Providence created this barrier of hills 
between the deep earnestness of the North 
andt the tolerance o^ Italyr for to thig we 
owe some of the best mountain-scapes of 
the Middle Ages. ^ There is romance in the* 
4:h(;)U^ht of Albrecht* Diirer crossing flTe 
Brenner on his wa^^ tft the«Ver!Petian lagoons 
that he loved so, well. Did*"Diirer regard 
joi^rney wiijh loathing? Were the greats 
Alps Qo more tfiah an obstacle on the road 
tQ the c6ast .'.mere tAe Adriatic breaks “ in 
a warm b^y ’mid green Illyrian hills.” ^ Did 
he echt the Ijious cry of that pld Mohk«w]tt) 
could only pray to be delivered fipm *“ this 
plaqf of torme^.t,” or^ did he rather linger 
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jiritb loving mempry oif^tlie wealth of in¬ 
spiring suggestiqp gatJiered in those^ ad- 
vonturous purftcys?* Contrast*is the csseuhe 
Art, and Durer ^as ^too great a man J%o 
n^iss the rugged appeal of untamed cliffs, 
because he *000 Id fathom so easily the gentler 
cjiarm of German fields and* Italian waters. 
You wiyfind in tliese moTiiftain w^odci^ts the 
whole cssen^je q| the k>vaiye fterman roijy^an^e, 
Jhat peciyiar note*o^“ snugness^” du^ Is^he, 
contrast of frowning«roeft;*atMf some ‘^gemiit- 
• liclr” 'Bialik .Forest chalet*. Hans And^sen, * 
though*a Dane, ciiught this note; and in 
*Durer’s work there *is the* same appealing 
romance th^t makes the Ice ^^aiden ” the 
most lovable of Alpine .stories. One* can 
almost see lludy mar/‘hing gallarftly up the 
long^oad in\)ui^r’s "•Idas Grosse Gluck,”^r* 
returning‘with the eaglets stolen frcpiii their 
•perilous nest in Irfie cliffs,that shadow the 
•’ He?msuch.” Those h^ho pretc^id that Diirer 
ini reduced mounjtains * as* a ba«kgroufid of 
gloom have nd sense, f®r i^tmosphere nof for 
anything else. For Dyrer,|the mcjintaijfs. 
. were the home of old romance. ^ 

Turn from Diirer to*S)a Vinhivand von will 
find another note* Da Vinci was,p,s we shaft 
stCj ^ climbei;, and this gives the c/c^inant 
note to his great study of storm and thunder 
among the peaks,^to^be s^n atAVij^soa 
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Castle. His mountain rambles hu,ve givea 
him that feefing of worship*.tempered by awe, 
\^d}ich even the Climbers’ Guid^^s have not 
b^tiished. *But this book is not a treatise on 
mountain Art—a fascinating sub’^ct; and we 
must content ourselves with the stat«m( nt 
that painters cf all ctges havp fouqd in t?ie 
mountains the love which is morci jjowcrful 
than fear. Thosfe who doubt tH is m ay examine 
. at,-Wsure thp mountain work of^,.Brueghch 
Titian,mr Manlcgna There are many other 
witnesses. At the beginning of ..the sixteenth 
V century, Hans Leu had lookec^ upon the hills 
and found therli good, and Altdorfer had 
shown not only st' passionate enthusiasm for 
mountains, but a knowledge of their anatomy 
far ahead‘l)f his age. ^Wolf Huber, ten years 
his junior, carried oc the torch, and passed 
it to Lautens’ack, who recaptured tiie peculiar 
note of German romance of whieli Durer i& 

« 4 ■ .i 

.the first and^^the greatest apostle. It would 
be easy lo "trace the apostolic^ succession to 
Segantini, and to prove that he is the heir 
to a" tradition nearly six hundred years old. 
But enough has been said. We have adduced. 
a few instances wl^ieh bear upon the con¬ 
tention that, just as the mountains of the 
Middle ’ Ages were much the, same as tne 
mountains of to-day, so also among the hien 
,jof those times, as aironj^^the men of to-day, 
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wefe fhoselwho If^d aijd ftiose who 
loved the heigh^^. No doubt the loyej's of 
mbuntain scenery were in the minority; but 
'Tihey existed ia far numljers thanllfe 

scjmetimes sfipposed. 



CHAPTER 11 
TIIK riOKEEBS * 

* ■»- 

.Wl'T’HiN tj^e eompas^ of Chis^ bog'k, we 
can^'t nariTte ^the history of Alpine passes* 
though' the subp-et '•is intensely interesting, 
but .we must not' omit all 'mention' of the * 
great classic traverse of the Alps. We should^ 
read of Hannib^’s'memorable journey not 
in Livy, nor even in Bohn, but'in that vigorous 
sixtertnth-century translation which owes its 
charm anci force even more ^o Philemorj 
Holland the translates* than* to Livy. 

Livy,'* or rather Holland, ^ begins with 
Hannibal’s sentinrcnt:5‘^ on''“ seeing near 
hand the heignt of those hills . . . the horses 
singed wiVh'*cold . . . the people with long 
shagVl hahe.” ,Hannibal and his army were 
. rit'ich 7lepivsse(^, but, none the less, they 
advanced under aTieri^e guerilla attack from ■ 
the natives, v^2ib “ slipt away at night, every 
dne to his owne harbour.’^ Then follows a 
fine description of the difficulties of the pass.. 
The poor elephants “ were ever readic and 
onor'^ to*run ’^rpon the^r noses”—a phrase 

22 
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efok^s a iremeiiSgus pictifre—“ and 
the snow being^once wi^h the gate of so many 
pfeople and lljeasts upon it fretted and thawPd, 
tKe}^ >^ere fain.to go cipQji the bare yce un(|(riP- 
rfeeth and ^n the slabberie snow-broth as it 
releifted and melted about their heeles.” A 
great rock hifiderec^ the descent; Hannibal 
set it 5 >n fire and “ poVfed thtjfeon strong 
vinegar for tS galdne and dfesolve^it/*^ a 
•device unknown* t9 modem i^aour^a^^ers. 
The passage ends Wittf a •delightful* picture 
of*the*afrtiy’s relief^ on reaching ‘*the,daleff 
and lower gi;oundf which hai/e some little, 
banks lying to tlie sunne, ^hd rivers withall 
ncere unto, th^ woods, yf*a and .places more 
meet and beseeming for men to^ inhabit.” ' 
Experts ar<j divided, as to whaft pass was 
aetnally crossed* by H.'^nibal. Even thejCol* 
de Geant has been suggested ty a coman1:ic 
erit^p; il is certainly•stii^ulating to picture 
JJannibaPs elephants* in the \ieant ice-fall. 
Probably the Little St. Rernardf <£• the Mont 
Gen^vre, is 1uhe most •fdajasible solution. So 
mucli for the great traverse^ ^ * p* - 

Some twenty-five slacfer passes had been 
actually crossed bemT»e tht*, close of the 
sixteenth century, a fact whicl^ bears oSE*, 
oui' contention that in the Middle»Ages a 
good dial more was known about the craft 


of mountaineering^tHiaai is ganerallj^sunpose^.^ 
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There is, iiowever,^^jfeis distincti\;e difference^ 
between passes and* peakk man may 
cr6«s a pasfj because it is the mostVonvenieAt 
rc ite from gne valley,te another. Hp may^ 
cross it though he is thoroughlj^ unhappj^ 
until he reaches his destination, and it vfoiild 
be just as plausible to "argue from his journey 
a love, of mountains as to deduce sf passion 
for the sea ir? every sea-sick tfi'avtller ^across 
the Ciha-nneL* But a man ^will nok^ climb a* 

t f ‘ 

mountaixi unless •^letjdeHves some interest 
from , the" actual ascent. Passes* rrjay be 
crossed in the^ way of bTlsinesp. Mountains 
will only be climbed 'for the joy of the climb. 

The Roche Melon, near Susa, was the first 
Alpine peak of tiny consequence to be climbed. 
This mount8,in rises to a,height of 11,600 feet.. 
It was long believed be the higliest mCun- 
tain in Savoy. On one side there is a small 
glacier; but the clirnb can bh effected without^ 
crossing snow.* It was climbe^l during th^ 
Dark Ages'*by a knight' Rot&rio bf Asti, ■‘'dio 
deposited a bronze •tryptych on the summit 
' wKere’ a^’chapel .still 7?emains. Once a year ' 
the tryptych is cafrie(| to the summit, and 
Mass is heard r^n the chapel. There is a 
description qf an attempt on this peak ,in the 
Chroniclfi of Novalessa, which dates back to 
the first half of the eleventh century* King 
Rpmidus is'said have deposited treasure on 
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the mountain. The whole |Alpin^ Ifistory of^ 
this peak is vague, but it iy certain that the 
. peak was cjimbed at a’very early f)eriod, arfd 
tb!^t a ehapej was erected on the sumnjit be-^ 

fore Villarnont’s ascent in 1588. I The climb 

* ^ * • 

presents no difficulties, but it was found* diis- 
creet to remove’the sfatpe of Virgin, as 
pilgrims sefm to* Kave lost their ’lives in 
attempting 16 reach# it. *Th,e pilgrimages did 
not^^:a^:e e;’‘=‘p after tl^3 ’statue Irad been’ 

C 

placed th Susa. ^ ^ 

^ An^thei* early ascent^ must be* recorded, 
.though the cliirib was a vftry modest achieve¬ 
ment. Mont Verkoux, in Provence, is only 
some 6430 ^eet above the sefa, and to-day 
there* is an hotel on the summit. None the 
‘ less, it deserves a niche^n Alpine^ history, for. 
dts .ascent is coupled irith thh great name of 
the poet Petrarch. Mr. Cribble calls^Petrarch 
the, first^ of the ^entimentfal mountainperi^ 
Certainly, he ^as one of’th^ first mountaineers 

'I ^ ^ 

whose* recorded sentiTi'jcnts ‘ are’very much 
ahead of his ag^. The ascent look place on 
‘^'^Vpril * 2ffi, 1335, ^an*d, Petrarch described it * 
in a letter writte*h to his confessor. He 
confesses that^ffie cherished for years the 
■ aftibition t6 ascend Mont Ventouj^* and 
seized the first chance of a companion to 
carry through this undertaking. H/^ nfakes 
the cpstonlary statemeFntTas to the extreme. 
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^diflicult^ thCi asceifff, and ^ introduces a 
shepherd who warns liim from the under- 
taking. There are some very hunjan toufSies 
in the; story of the Whije his broi}?:er 

^as seekiilg short cuts, Petrarch tried to 
advAnce on more level ground, an excuse for 
his laziness #v'hich, cdst Mm dear, for the 
others •Ifad made considerSible progress while 
he was stiil #aiidefing in hhe^gulli^of the 
•mountam. He began to ^findf'Ulie^ .^any 
modern mountaineers,^ Ibat ‘‘ huftian in- 
genuitV*>tas not a^match for tlief natpre df 
things, and tliat ft was impossible to gain 
heights^ by moving dowifwards/’ He suc¬ 
cessfully completed the ascent, jvnd the climb 
filled him with enthusiasn/. l^e reader * 
should sturdy the fm^ translation*of his letter* 
by^Mr. Reeve,* (|uot«?'i in The Early Moun* 
taineers, Petrarch caught the romance of 
heioihts.* The spirit* *tha| breathes through 
•every line of^liis Ic^tter is worthy of the poet. 

Petrarch is not the only grt«ik name that 
links the Renaissance tes the birth of fnoun- 
taineering. That veraatile^ genius, |jebnnf(hJ 
da Vinci, carried lij| scientific explorations- 
into the mountains. We hdvc already men- 
tione^ his great picture of stornf^ and thundef^* 
arnong the .hills, one of the^ few ntementos * 
that h;ive survived from his Alpine journeys. 
His journey tooji ‘place tcAv^ards^lJ^c end 
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the fifteeifth ^centuty. Little is, kftown' of^ 
it, thpugh the following passage from his 
works has .provoked much comrAent. Th*e 
trfrfslation i^ due tOrIVIr*. BelL: “ An|l this 
may be seen, as I saw it, by any o]|e going up 
Mon]>oso, a peak of the Alps which divide 
France from Ita>y. The ♦base %t thi» moun-* 
tain gives birth to*tKe four rivers wtfieh flow 
in {our^differefit cflrectionlk throfigtiPthe «vhole 
of E#»^pe. 'An(J no^ mownfain has^its base* 
at so gr^t a heigfft ^ tlfis, which lifts itself 
afbove. alidost all the ^louds; • rfnd* snoV 
seldom falls thcre^ but onl^hail in the summer 
when the clouds ^"e •highest. And this hail 
lies (unmclte^l) there, so that, *if it were not 


*for ttfe al^orption of the rising and falling 
•clouds, whic^i does not# happen *more than 
twioe in an age, an cirormous mass office 
would be •piled up there by tli(' layers of hail; 
and* in tl/e middle* of ??uly*I found it ycry^ 
considerable, alid I saw tjie sl^y above mc» 
quite dark? find tlic sun asf it fell on ..the 
mountain was faj* brighter here than in the 
fc^low, be^ausd a smaller extent of 
• atmospljere lay betwee^ the summit of tlie 
mountain and sunt’^ 

/ We negd ,not summarise the argupients^ 
‘ that identify Monbosa either with Monte 


Rosa or Monte Viso. The weight of etddfince 
inclines tq^fhe foftner alt^rfi^tiye, though, of 
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I course, » nobody suppp^s that * Da Vinci 
actually reached/the summit df Monte Rosa. 
There is good •ground; however, for believing 
tiiat he explored tljc lower slopes; and itjs 
just jSossil|^e that he’may have"'got as far as 
the jocks above the Col d’Ollen, where, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Freshficld, the insgription “ A.T.M., 
1615 \^sis been found cut into the crags at 
a height <jf ^>,000 .feet.^ In tiiis connection 
, it is interesting to note that M*bn- 

bosa ” has been forbid 'M of Monte^Rosa 
i» maps^ <as late as 1740.^ 

We how come teethe first unjdisputed ascent 
of a mountain, still considered a difficult 
rock clilnb. •The vear tlmt saw the discovery 

I 

of America is a great date ,in the history' 
of mountaineering. In 1492, Chafles VII of, 
Fjig^nce passed**through Dauphiny, and ^was 
much impressed by tlic appearance of M*bnt 
Aiguille; a rocky pe.ak pear Grenoble that 
wa^ then called Mont Inaccessible. This 

I 

mountain is" on|y'* some seven Ib'^usatid feet 
inTieight; but it is ,a genuine rock climb, and 
is still considered difficult, so mtifck so thai 
the French Alpine Club iiavc paid it tlie 
doubtful complimeiif^ of iron cabled' in the 
more sensational passages. Charles VII 
'Struck by the appearance of tfie b^ountain, 

^ See Gribtle’s Early Mountainters^ Chap. V., where 

the argdmeiits on each ,*]ide are skijfully summarised. 
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and ordered his Ch^TiLerlain de Beaupre to# 
make the asSent. * Bl^aupr^L, by*the aid of 
“ s^bfld means and engines,” staled the peak, 
h^d Mass said on the top, and caused three « 
crosses to be*erected on* the sumn|it. tt wa|! 
a remarkable ascent, and was not rep^le^ 
tilll834. 

We are ^ot coneerne*d with explpration 
beyond the Alps, pnd iwe therefore 

onfitte^ • Ill’s attemp/ on Pic^Canigou, 

in tTe Pyrenees,, taftid tte attempt on the 
Pic du Midi in 1588; but we. cannot on tlie 
j^round of irrelevance pas^ over^a remarkable 
ascent in 1521.* VCgrteZ is our authority. 
Under his order, a hfeind of Spaniards ascended 

• Popo«atapctl, • a Mexican volcano which 

• reaches the«rcspectable height of 17,850 feet. 
.The^se daring climbers jj^ipugh^baclc quantities * 
of*sulphvr which the army needed for its 
gunpowder. 

The Stockhi-rn is a* modest peak some^ 
seven tfiou^ijd feet in heigfit, Simler tells us 
that Its ascent was a copnmonplace achieve- 
• MsCtti, as we have seen in the previous • 
.. Chapter, found itumberless inscriptions cut 
into the summit stoneS*by visitors, enthusi- 
•sCSfic in tbsir* appreciation of mountain 

• scenery,^^nd its ascent by *Muller, a Berne* 
professor, in 1536, is only remarkably fou the 

^•jgyous poem in l^jexamqferg which reeoids his 
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Relight in all the accom^o^iments d a moun¬ 
tain expedition. 'Miiller has tht^ true feelings 
for the simplex • pleasures of picnicing ‘on the 
heights. Everything delights him* from the, 
l^umbl^ fai^ washed *96wn with a drau^t 
from^a mountain stream, to the primitive joy 
of hurling big rocks down mountain side. 
The last concession *endoars him to all who 
have prac^ise^ this, simple, i/ dangerous, 
^amusement. ; » * 

The early history'*of pilatrfs, anot^Tow-' 
lying raouptain, is much more eventful than 
the anhals of the ^ltockhorn. ^ It is cfosely 
bound up witli the Pilate legend, which was' 
firmly believed till a Lucorne pastor gave it 
the final qyiietus in 1585. Pontius Pjlatej w 
according to this story, was condemned by ^ 
the Emperor Tiberius, wdio decreed that he 
should be» pub to death m the most ^hamcfwl 
possible manner. ^ He.^ring this, Pilate very 
sensfhly committed »uiciae. %Tiberius con¬ 
cealed his chag^in^ and philosop}iica>ly re- 

maTinsd that a man whose own hand had not 

• • 

.spared him had most certainly died^he-most^ 
shameful of deaths. Pilat^s body was at-* 
J;ached to a stone antf flung into the* Tiber, 
where it caused a successil)n # of terribiv- . 
«torms. The Romans decided to' re*f^ove it, 
and the body was conveyed tP Vienne as a 
mark contempt«f^r the people of that ^ 
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place. * 1% was flunjjf^into the Rhon^^ ancj di^ 
its best to nftiintam its reputation. We need 
not •fallow this troublesome •'corpse through 
its subsecjiaent wanderings. It, was finaily,«B»; 
hurled into* a little* fnarshy 'lakp, n^5ar t^jic 
summit of Pilatus. Here Pilatc\s behaviour 

f 

wa?t tolerable epough, tliough he resented 
indiscriminate stgne-thlowing* into the lake 

f ^ ^ ^ f" 

by evoking terrWe stoi;ras, apd once a year 
he es^A'i^from the waters, and sat clothed 
in a^cj\rlet robe pii ^roc^ near by. Anybody 
Jjickless (yioiigh to see him on the5^e«orcasicns * 
diedVithin the twelve-nionth. * 

s ^ 

So much for the story, which was firmly* 
believed by the good citizens of 'Lucerne. 
Aecgss to tile lake was forbidd(*n, unless the 
visitor accompanied by a respectable 

burgher, pledged to veto agy practices ^thaf 
Pifate ryight •construe as a slight. « In 1307, 
six clergymen were iniprisoned for having, 
atfempted ar^i ascent without observing th^ 
local i^egulatioiis. It iii evti i said.that climbei's 
were, occasionally put to death for breaking 
^..t^eso ,f»tt4ngent by-laws. None the less, 
'‘ascents*oecasion&lly took place. Duke Ulrich 
of Wiiltemburg climbdi the mountain in 1518^ 

, ttnd a profossoi of Vienna, by name Joachim 
von \\£ftt,' ascended the mountain in ordor 
to investigate* the legend, which he seems^to 
. have believed ai^er a sho>v of doubt. ''^Einaily, 
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^in 1585,• Pastor John* Stumer ^ of* Lucerne, 
accompanied by a few* courageous sceptics, 
vkited the Sake*. In tHeir preseiicg, he threw 
stbncs^into* tl\e hatm^ed. lake, ^nd shoujc^ 
Pilate wift aus dein Kath.” As his taunts 
produced no effect, judgment was given^by 
default,. and ^thc Ifg^id, •which had sent 
earlier sjoeptics into gaol,* was lamped jout of 
existence. • ^ 

• Thirty%years befoi^ this defiarij'tieiijpoiistra-^ 
tion, the mountain l»ad 6eein ascended by the 
mbst i^iftarkable of the early moilntaineer^: 
Conrad Gesnec was professor-at the ancient. 
University of Zurich*. Th^-ugh not the first 
to make climbing a regular practice, he was 
the pioneer ©f mountain literature. He never 
^encounterec^ serious difficulties. Itlis moun- 
takis^ering was confined io those lower heights • 
which provide the modern with a •training 
walk. Kut he had tke aijthentic outlook* of 
the mountaineer. His love for hiountains was 
moi^e.^ genuine than that ^f mar*y% a modern 
wielder of thPe ice-axe aB.d jrope. JTetter 
•has been preserved, in .which he records hiiar '* 
resolution “to climb^^oYmtains, or^at all 
-^v^ents to climb one mountain very year.”^ 
We have no detailed record of his climbs, 

•' '•t . 

but luckily his account of an ascent of^^ilatus 
still su^ives, a most sincere tribute to the 
simolef^leasures of 4he hfeights^^^It is a 
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relief t6 turn^to it ^^ter wading tjirotigh more 
recent ^Alpine literature. Gesner’s writing is 
suBjective^ It records the impress of simple 
cniotions oif an unsophistical^ed min^. He^ 
finds a naive joy in au the elemtntal thing?; 
th*^ make up a mountain walk, the-^ool 
breezes plying '6a heatpd limbs, the sun’s 
genial wariigith, th^ contrasts of outline^ colour, 
a^d hgjght,'theunending^viCriety, sp that 

you wan(^f‘r through the four 
seasons ""of the yea:*, Sprii*g, Summer, Autumn 
and Winter.” He explains that every sense* 
- is delighted, the sense of hearing is gratified 
by the witty conversation of friends, “ by the 
songs of the birds,'' and even by the stillness 
of the waste,” He adds, in a very modern 
note, that "the mountaineer is fr^d from the 
'noisy tumult^ of the? eity, and that m-the 
“ proforTnd abiding silence one catches echoes 
of ethe harmony o^, celestial spheres.” ^here 
is more in^the*^same key. ^He anticipates the 
most 'enduring rewara of the inountajgE\per, 
and^lis :grords might serve as the motto for 
'^«*^oui^ain bool^of to-day : “ Jucundum erit 
postea^meminisse l^bq^m atque periculorum, 
juvabit haec^, animo revolvere et narrare 
almicis.”^ Xoil and danger are sweet to recall, 
every ‘inountaineer loves “ to revolve these 
in his mind and to tell them to his friends.” 
Moreov^xontrast is the'essence of our enjoyt- 
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*‘incht and • the very jSSKght re^ is in¬ 
tensified 'wjien jt follows hard labour.V •And 

then Gesner turns with a burst of acorn to bis 
. * . * * 
imaginary *bpponenf.,« But, say you, 

feather beds and mattresses and pillows. 

Oh, •frail and effeminate man ! Hay sjiall 

take the plaoij of these lu3&flries. It is spft^ 

it is flagrant. It is blended fr#m healthy 

grass and ffbw^r, ^nd as f oi^ slelp ys^ratipn 

•will be sweeter and healthier thaii^eif^ Youi* 

piHow shall be of h&y. ^Yblir mattress shall 

be of hay.’* A blanljpt of hay shall be tifrown 

across your body.” JThat i^J;h€ kind of thing* 


an entl^usiastic mountaiAeer might have 
written about the club-huts in Ibe old days 
before the htiy gave place to mattresses. * Nor 
•does Gesnea spoil his rhapsody by the in- * 
eviable joke about Cejptain donizens of 
hay. 

Th^re follows 5-n dfoqU^nt ^description* of 
the ascent %nd ap analysis of Jhe .Pilate 
legend. Thirty ^ears were to*jfhss before 
Pastor Muller finally Sisposad of the myth, ^ 
but Gesner is clearly sceptical, and conclude^ * 
with the robust asse?iJion that, even •if evil 


spirits exist, they are “ impote,nt.to harm the 
|aithful who worship the one het^veijjy light, 
aqd Christ the Sun of Justjee.” A bold 
challeMje to the superstitions of the age, a 
challenge worthy of th% man.*^ Conwi Gesner 
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was bo^ out; of diie reason; anci, tiiough he* 
does nQt seem to have crossed the snow line, 
he^was a ipountaineer in the best t^ense of the 

f ^ 

As we read his oWork, we seem ^ heiir 
the voice of a friend. Across tlte years w\.3 
cateh the accents of a true member Gi>iktr 
great fraternity.^ We legive hiiji with regret, 
with wish that We could meet him* on some 
ii^unt{{^ pa^h, and goksip fdr li while on 
mountains a^.d piountaineers. *■ 

But Gesner was not, as is sometimes 
assumed, alone in this septiment fok* the hills. 

• In the first chapter we have spoken of Marti, 
a professor at Berne, and a close friend of 
<iesner. The credit for discoverkig him be¬ 
longs, I think, to Mr. Freshfieldj^who quotes 
some fine passages from Marti/s writings. 

Maarti looks out from* the terrace at Berns»on 

< 

that prospect which no true mountain lover 
can behpld without emotion, and excl^ms : 
“ These are the mountains which form our 
pleasure asad delight when we gaze at ithgm 
from\#:he,highest parts of* our city, and admire 
' jtncir mighty , pe^ks and broken crags that' 
threatcji to fall at anj^^oment. Who, then, 
would not adipire, love, willingly visit, ex- 
pfiore, apd c)imb places of this sort ? I should 
assuredly call those who are not# attracted by 
them dolts, stupid dull fishes, a^d slow 
tortoises^ j^^. . L am neV^ca: happier tiian on 
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^the’moiAtain crests, an^.fhere, are wan¬ 
derings dearer to one than thosu^ pn the 
nfountains. * « * 

' * Thi| passage tends to* prove tljat moun&ifr 
Ap^reciaticli had already become a common¬ 
place with cultured men. Had Marti’s vjjews 
been exceptional, he Would* have assumed a 
certain* air of defence.* He woisld explain 
precisely ^y^he, fotind plelsmh in sych i^n- 
•expectechplaces. *Hi would aj:tejsifpf ttfjustify 
his paradoxical posftiorf fcstead, Hb boldly 
assum^*fhat every right-minded lnan#lov^s 
, mountains; and he confounds*his opponents, 
by a vigorous choice of unpleasant alternatives. 

Josias Simler was a mountainoer of a verv 
different type. To him belongs the credit of 
. compiling 4he first .treatise on *the art of ' 


Aipkie travel. * ThcMigh he introduces* no* 
personal reminiscences, his work iS so free 
fronj^ current superstition ithat he njust have 
been something of^a climber; ^ but^ though a 
clgnber, he (fid rrot share Cesner^is «enthlisiasm 


for the hills. * For, thbugti ijje seen^ tj^ have 
’ crossed glacier passes, whereg-sGesner ionfir^* 
himself to the lower ^uhtains, yet tjie note 
^f enthusiasm is lacking. horror of 

narrow paths, bordering on pjec^ices, ^is 
topical of the age; and if he ventured across 
a pas^e must have done so in the way of 
busitfS^. There iS, ‘as wt hap; already 
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pointedl o\it, a n^lg^ed difference * between* 
passes ai'^d mountain^. A merchant with a 
holy'horro^ of mount&ins mcfy b4 forced to 
<cxq5ss a pass In the way^ot business, but^a man 
will only climb a mountain for th</ fun of |he 
thing. It is clear that Simler could only'lfee 
in mountains a secise 6f inconv^jiient barriers 
to feommerpe, but a^ a practical man«he set 
out to codify l^e eScisting knowledge. G^sner’s 
inount€:.h;i' »»c::k is subjective; it is tl\e litera-. 
ture of emotion; <hje L lesj concerned with the 
moui^jtaindn itself, than with the«^rhduntafin 
,as it strikes the individual observer. Simler, 
on the other hand, is the forerunner of the 
objective school. 'He must 'delight those 
who postulate that all Alpine literature should 
be the recoid of positive^ facts, personal 

notf is utterly lackinft, ^ Like Gesner, hcpwas 
a |)rofessor at Zurich. Unlike Gesner, lie was 
an, embodiment oj the academic tradition 
that is more Concerned with fact than with 
emotion, ^one the^lesS, his^work was a^very 
valuajjle contribution, as it summarised exist- 
kiiOjyledgt on the |irt of mountain travel, 
ilis information fs sin^larly free from error. 
He seems to hatve understood the use of the 
rope, alpenstocks, crampon^, dark spectacles, 
and tha use of paper as a protection against' 
cold. It is strange that crampons^ which 
were used^in SimJer’s dayb„ were only fciiitro- 
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educed imto general prg^ice within the last 
decades, wlfilst the uncanny watmty of paper 
i$ still unllno^im to many mountaineers.* «His 
description,of glaciy perils, due ^to concealed ^ 
isrevasses, |is *accural5e,* and hii? analysis* of 
avalanches contains much that is true. We 
are left with^the convicti<ji 4 that snow-•and* 
ice-cr^t; is an old science, thou^ originally 
applied Ijy merchants, aath^^than pure 
explore^p. 

We quoted Siml^, m tl\ef first cl)Jipter, in 
t^«ppoct*^f our contention that, foreignjgrs 
came in great nurrfbers to se^ and rejoice in 
the beauty of the Alps. jSut, though Simlef 
proves that passes were often crossed in the 
way of business, and that ipountain^ were, 
often visited in search of beautjs, he himself, 
\gag no mountain lover. 

It* is a relief to turn ^o Scheiichze^, who is a 
living personality. J^ike^Gesner and Simler, 
he Was a professor at Zurich,land, 4ike tfiem, 
he was int«res^e(> in mountains.» Tl|ere the 
resemblance*ceases.^ J3e*had none of Gesner’s 
fine sentiment for the hilts. * He didTshare 
Simler’s passion for scientHc knowleSge. lie 
mwas a very poor modiltaineev, and, though he ’ 
trudged up a few hills, he Hoextily disliked, 

' the toil of the ascent: “ AnhclosJ®^ quidem* 
feunt scansiones montium ”-^an honest, but 
.litami^ inspirin|ft ,comm$nt on mountain. 
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travel, i Honesty, t]%];fieriiig on the aaivei is, ^ 
indeed, the Keynote ef our good professor’s 
conle^ons. Since his time, ^ many ascents 
failea *for the san^e causes that pre¬ 
vented Scheuchzer rea6hing tfie (summit ^pl 
Pilatus, but few mountaineers are capmd 
eno€igh to attrilvMj^ their failu^ to ‘‘ bodily 
weariness and the distance still to be ficcom- 
plished.” Scfeeuchzgr must hmt given credit 
for bei^y ,»^7 luany way^ ahead of Jbis age, , 
fie proi^sted v'lg^rowslyt, against the cruel 
py^hmen/.s in force against witeheS'. He 
was t£e first tq formulate^a thepry of glacier 
inotion which, thvipgh erroneous, was by no 
means absurd. As* a scientist,*'he^ did good 
work in popularising Newton’s theories. He 
^published tke first map of Switzejrland with 
any claims to accuracy. Jkis greatest scientific 
worlc on d^ngoiis is dedicated to the*English 
Royal Society, aijd .tJiough Scheuchzer’s 
dragons piovokt a smile,*we should remenSber 
that se^eral^ members oh th^t,, learned society 
subscribed to publish hjs Researches on those 
JabulouSp ^teati;aek 

c^ith Ills odd Cnixture of credulity and 
common^ sense, Schedhhzer often recalls 
.another genk.1 'historian of vulgar errors 
‘Like Silt, fThomas Browne, he could never 
dismiss a picturesque legend without a pang/ 
,He gives the moi;e blatant .absurdities* ^eir. 
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'^quietus with the same ,^gijlhtle and^rductaat 
touch: “ Xfiat the sea* is the iwey of the 
earth, that^ the •serpent? before the^ fall* went 
erect like man^. . . being neither consonant^ 
unto reasorl nor cori^ponding imto experi- 
meift^ are unto us no axioms.” Thus Browne, 
and it is with |he same tearful and chasteifed 
scepticiism that Scheuchzer parts wi|h the more 
outrageous axioms ” in l^is^orderful collec¬ 
tion. he retained enoifgh tq.majce hfs^ 

work amusing. Lik<i Bpowjie* he made it a 
»nste to bdieve half that he was toldd* But 

H * 

the subject of dragons he hfiya no mental 
reservations. Their fexiste^bfe is proved by 
the number pf■ eaves that are admirably suited 
to the needs* of the domestic dragon, and by 
Jbhe fact th^f the Museum, at Lucerne, con¬ 
tains, an undoidDted ^ dragon stone. Such , 
stones ar^ rare, which is not surfirising owii% 

’ to the extreme difficultyjof obtaining a genuine 
unim^red specimen. • You m^hst firSt catch 
your dragon flsle^p,* and then ci^t^thejstone 
out of his headf Should th^ dragon awake the 
value of the stone will disappear. Sciieuckzqr^ ’ 
refrains from discouragii^ collators by hinting * 
St even more unpleasant possibilities.* But 
then there is no need to awaken’ihe dragon^ 
Scatter soporijic herbs around hind, ahd help 
thfim out by recogi^®^*! incantations, ami the 
stone .uiiSmld be rqpiaved without* arousing 
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the dimgen. In of these aneesthetics/ 
Scheuclwer Mmits that the process demands 
a ce^r&geous and skilled operaitor^ 4nd perhaps 
j^t»is lucky that this particular stone was 
casually dropped by a* passing dlagon. is 

obviously genuine, for, if the peasant whp'lmd 
pidked it up been dishoijest, he would , 
never have hit on so obvious and uni|nagina- 
tive a tale. JHe ^v^uld have t^ld^some really 
^strikii^ such as^thht the ijfone had 

come the Indiei* Besides, the stone 
Xjpt only .cures haemorrhages (quite*comme5fi -1 
place stones^ will cure 'haemorrhages), but 
also dysentery a'^jd plague. As to dragons, * 
Scheuchzer is even more convifiomgf He has 
examined (on. oath) scores of witnesses who 
had obser\ied dragons at first hanj^. We need^ 
not linger to cross-examine these honest .folk. 
Their dragonl^ are highly coloured,* and lack 
nothing but unifqrmi^y. «Each new dragon • 
that Aids intb Scheuchzer’s net is gfevely 
classified.*^ ^ome dragon^ fiavC feet, others 
have wings. Somf h^vp scales. ScheuclTzer 
a«iitf!e puzzled ^^ether dragons with a 
•crest constituteCa class of their own, or 
whether the crest distinguished the male from.* 
yie femalot Each dragon is thus neatly 
ticketed info place and referred^ to the sworif 
deposition of &ome vir quidam 'prdbus, * 
But the dr^ns had thS^ day. 
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Scheuchz«r ushers in tl]^,>«ighteentll (^autury. 
Let us take leave of him •with a frlen^y smile. 
He is no abstraction, bat a very h\|mah sdul. 
We forget the scientist, though his m(»re, 
serious disAveries w(5re not without value. 
We* ^remember only the worthy professor, 
panting up h^s laborious ^i^ls in search^ of 
quaint .l^aowledge, discovering with simple 
joy that G^mmi is dcriv<^ drorgi gemitus ** 
^ groant 3 , quod non nisi xrehri?. g^itibus^ 
superetur. No douJ>t the. ,ileedy fraternity 
gi50n disepvcred his amiable weakness. An 
unending pro^essionr must ha\re found their 
way to his door, only too ja.nxious to supply' 
him witlt*tJ«®gons of wonderful and fearful 
constructiorv. Hence, the infinite variety 
of these creatures. When we-* think of 
SchQuchzer, we somel^ow picture the poor old, 
gentleman, laboriously rearranging his data, 
on the sworn deppsitipn some clarissimus 
homo] what time the latter wtis bartering in 
the nearest tavern'*the price of a^dragpn for 
that good cheer in which ipost of Scheuchzer’s 
fauna first saw the light; of day. * ^ 



CHAPTER III 


THE OPEjjfNG UP OF TllftC ALPS 

• • 

The climbs, S9 letr chronicled,# hav§ been 
/ifbdes^ar^wventents ai^d (lo not iticlude a* 
genuine^snow-pealf, for hhe Roche Melon has 
parnc^^nent snow on one side only. haf^ 
seen that maijy snow parses w^re in regular 
use from the earlfe^t time^; but genuine Alpine 
climbing may- be said to begin the ascent 
of the Titlis. •According to Mr. €^ribble, this 
was climbed by a monk of Engleb^g, in 1739. , 
•Mr.^Coolidge, on the^other hand, states that 
it*was aecencfed by four peasants, *in 1744. 
In ,any case, the a|;cent wac an isolated^ feat 
which g&ve rfb direct* stimulus to Alpine 
climbiAg, dptj Mr. Gjribftle Is correct in d^tipg 
the continuous history .of Alpine climbing 
discovery of Chamounix, in 1741. 
This famous valley had, of course, a history 
of its own befoffe that date; but its existence** 
w|LS only mMie*known, to ^ wider world, by 
the visidfof*a group of young JEnglishmen, ^ 
towards the middle of the eighteenth <jentury. 

In 1741,j6eneva was eRlf\iened by a ^o^ktous. 

‘44 
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colofiy or young Briton'a.^ Of these, ’William 
Windham yas a famaus athlete, k/iojim on 
his return to London as “ Boxing Windham.” 
While at Ge^e'^^a, he seems, despite the pros- 
etice of his “ respectable perceptor,” Mr. 
Benjamin Stillingfieet, the grandson of the 
theologian, tf: have amuse^l himself pretty 
thoroughly. The archives record that he 
was fined for’’'assault and Itinared o^ence^. 
When these simple joys began Ito ‘pall be 
decided to go to Chamouilix in search of 
^ventureJ* 

His party consisted of himself. Lord Had¬ 
dington, Dr, Pococke, the Oriental traveller, 
and others.”Trhey visited Chamounix, and 
climbed the “Montanvert with a" large brigade 
of guides. ''The ascent to the Montanvert 
was not quite so*simpIe ,^s it is io-day, a fajjt 
which accounts for Windham’s highly coloured 
description. Wmdhaiii published his account 
of the journey and his reflections on glaciers, 
in the Journal Helvetique of Nejchatel, and 
later in London. It attiac^cd con^^'^crable 
attention and focussed the eyes of thc-curiout^ 
on the unknown valley '•f Chamounix. 4mong 
others, Peter Martel, an engin^/^r of Geneva, 
was inspired to repeat the visit. ^t«ike Wind¬ 
ham, he climbed the Montanvert and de¬ 
scend^ on to the Mer de Glace; and, like 
Winuiiam, he pul^isHed an'acco’mt of the 
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joumey^ndrfjertain^if flections om glaciers* and 
gladei; nyption. His ^tory is yrell |vorth read¬ 
ily. and the curious in such matters shodld 
•turn either to Mr. GryjBlc’s Mountain^ 

eers, or to Mr. Matthews* The Annals of 
Blqnc, where they will find Windham’s and 

Martel’s letters *s£t forth in fuM* 

* % 

Martel’s* letter and his map of Chsrmounix 
\^ere printed*togftlfer wfth WindHkm’s*narra- 
•tive, afiSd w?Ve l^irgely responsible fo^popular-^ 
ising CRamounix!*^ ThosI who wished to earn 
sTrq!)utafion for cnterp^^isc could '‘hardly do 

• so without a visit Jto the glaciers^^f Chamounix. 
Dr. John Moore, ’father of Sir John Moore, 
who accompanied the Duke of Hamilton on 
the *grand^ tduf, tells us that *“ one could 
hardly mention anything curious^br singular ♦ 

* \^ittiout being»told b^^sdme of those traveildts, 
with an air of cool contempt: ‘ Dear Sir, that 
is prett}; well,gbutf talJf; m^ word for itg it is 
nothing tp the glaciers ^of Savoy.’ ” The 
Due 8e la •Rochefoucauld'considered* that 


^ the ^n^iur of kis natlofi demanded that he 
^ouldWisit the^gladers, to prove that the 
English were not alonr in the possession of ' 
courage. ^ 

• More important, in this connection, than^ 
Dr, M5ore or jthe duke is the great name pf 
De Saussure. De Saussure belongedto an 
old Frenni:* family, thaiffiftd been drivOT out 
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of Franck diving the Hngwnot persecutions. 
They emigi^ed to Geneva, where De Sajassure 
was born. Uis1nother*had Spartan? viewSTan 
educatjon; andjfrom hi§ earlier yeg-rs the child?-* 

taught^ to suffer \he privations due to 
physipal ills and the inclemency of the season. ■ 
As a result o^this advSntuffOus training, De 
Saussure was irresistibly flrawn to^he moun¬ 
tains. , He wi^ed OhamcAiAix /n 176P, and 
was immediately struck by ^thc possibility- 
of ascending Mont Blanc. He does nt>t seem 
' tti havd dherished any ambition to tnako-4^ 
first ascent in person. He was content to , 
follow.when once the way#TSad been found; 
and he olleveu a reward to the pioneer, and 
promised to recompense any • peasant "Vho 
.should lose^ day’s wprk in trying to find the 
way-to the sunlmit »oCMont Blanc. The* 
reward was not claimed for many years, but, 
meanwhile, De Saussura'ne^er missed a chance 

- t » 

of climbing a mountafh. He climbed iEtna, 
and a*’series * of* excursions jn various 

parts of the Alps. When his y^iie con^lained. 
he indited a robust lettei wh^ch every laarried * 
mountaineer should l^p'ffjp his sleeve for* 
i^dy quotation. ^ 

“ In this valley, jvhich I had nolT previously 
Visited,” he writes, “ I have maSe ohserva- 
tions of,the greatest importance, surpassing 
my yjf^est hopes; «but that fs no^*#fhat you 
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care about. ,, YouJwMild sooner-;-Gdd forgive 
me fc^ ^ying so—see me growinfif fat like a 
frkff, and^ snoring every day*in the chimney 
'cciiner, after a hig djjuier, th^ that I^ouid 
achieve immortal fame by the niost sublhi^ 
dii^overies at the cost of reducing my ^ight 
by a few ounccs> and spendiny a few weeks 
awayofroE^ you. If, then, I continue to take 
these i^Durneys, iif spite of the iftinoyanpe they 
> cause 'you,'*the^ reason 4s that I feel myself 
pledged* in honour to gtl on with them, and 
thfnk it necessary to extend.!hy know¬ 
ledge on this»subject an^ make my works as 
nearly perfect as possible. I say to myself : 

‘ Just as an officer goes out tcf^Sult a for- 
tresiJ when th'e order is given, and just as a 
merchant goes to marl^et on msyrket-day, so^ 

* must I go to the inpuntaiilk when there are 
ol>servations to be made.’ ” 

<iDe Saussure was p^tly responsible for the 
great renaissEince of inountain travel that 

® ^ ^ luS II 

begair at fieneva in I76o. ♦ A^group pf en- 
mountaineers-instituted a series of 

* deternt^ned assaidts on the unconquered snows. 
\)f th^e, one or th^most remarkable was 

Jean-Andredg* Luc. ^ 

• De Luc mts bom at Geneva, in 1727. His 
father'*was watchmaker, but J)e Luc’s lif^ 
was cast on more ambitious lines. begim 

as a dipjn^atist, but gravitated ins^Sfldy to 
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science. ^H^ invented >1^!? hygrometer, and 
was elect^ a member of the Royal Sweties 
ofi London,Dublin, and'Gottingen. Charllitste, 
the wjfe of G^rge IH, appoint;ed him jper* 
leader; anU he died at Windsor, having 
attaiped the ripe age of ninety. He was a 
scientific, ratj^er than “a sentimental, moun> 
taineer; his principal 'oecupatiqp was* to 
discover the ‘^temperatuife * at *which. water 
.would boil at variqps altitudes. His eh&& 
claim to notice is «that I^g made ^e first 
accent oi the Buet. 

The Buet ,is faij^iliar to all who know, 
Chamounix. It rises to the height of 10,291 
feet. Its*?>i*nimit is a broad plateau, glacier- 
capped. Those who have travelled to Italy 
^ by the ^i;piplon may, perhaps, recall the 
broad-topped mountain ^^hat seems to block • 
up the western end of the Rhone valley, tor 
the Buet is a conspicuous feature on the line, 
between Sion and Brigue. It is not a difficult 
mountain, in the modern^sense oL'the’term: 
but, to climbers who knew little of t^Jiftture 
of snow and glacier, itumust have pricsented ‘ 
quite a formidable app^raiWe. De Lup made^ 
Gv.'veral attempts before he was finally success¬ 
ful on September ^22, 1770, itls 'description 
of the view from the summit is a finfe piece 
of writing. Familiarity had not staled the 
glory Jf such moments; and men^|night still 
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write, as they left, without fear ;'-hat their 
readers would be borfed by emotions that had 
lostf thei/novelty. ’ ® 

- /Before leaving, De Luc observed that the 
party were standing on a cornice? A cornite 
is a crest of windblown snow overhangjfig a 
precipice. As the cicst often * appears per- 
fecBy continuous 'vvith the snow on solid 
found^ion, x*oriiicvs have btbii' responsible 
for meny fatal accidents.' De Lue’s part}^ 
naturaHy beat a burned retreat; but “ having 
gti^ere^l; by reflection, that the adctition bf 
our own weight to this prodigious mass which 
had supported ’itself for ages counted for 
absolutely nothing, and could’' ubt possibly 
bre^k it loose, we laid aside our fears and 
went back to the terrible terrace^”" A little 
' science is a dangerous thiiig; and it was a 
mere chance that the first ascent ofHhe Buet 
is not notorious 5or terrible accident. It 
makes one’s blood run cold to read of the 
calm conthmpt with wllicll De Luc treated the 
comice. Each member of the»*party took it 
’ in tii'ra to advance to the edge and look over 
*on to the cliff befJoW supported as to his coat¬ 
tails by the re^ of the party. 

, De Luc iflade a second ascent of the Buet, 
two y^^rs later; but it was not until 1779 
that a snow fieak was again conquered, Ln 
that year Murith, the Prior of the St. Bernard 
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Hospice, ^inibed the the broad-topped 

peak whiolji is so conspicuous a featme from 
the St, Bernard. It is a very respectable 
iftountain ]jfsii\g to •a. height of•12,358 fact.* 
Murith, besides being an ecclesiastic, was 
somfthing of a scientist, and his botanical * 
handbook to*ihe Valais* is itot without merit. 
It is to*Bourrit, of wh^ we shall*speak 
later, Jthat '^e'owc the wrltfen Account of the 
climb, based on iniormatiorv which‘ Bourril? 
had at first hand frdhi M. Mtirith. * 

Murftfi • Started o^ August 30, T779, with 
“ two hardy hunters,” two^ thermometers, a. 
barometer, and a spirit-level. They slept a 
night on the way, and proceeded to attack 
the mountarti from the Glacier Hu Proz. * The 
hardy hui#ers lost tbeir nerve, and tried to 
dissuade M. Mufith froift the attempt ;*b^t* 
the gallant Prior replied: “ Fear \iothing; 
wherever there is*danger f wiy go ip front.” 
They encountered ‘numerous difficulties, 
aipongst others Vail of ice which Slurith 
climbed by hacking “steps ^nd hand-kolCls 
with a pointed hammer. Qne of th(t hardy 
huntsmen then follow^; companion ha<f 

Idhg since disappeared. * 

They reached* the summit without further* 
difficulty, and their impressions *of tfre view 
are recorded by Bourrit in an eloquent passage 
which*recalls De IfdTc^on th^Bu^Ji|ind once 
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more proves that the '^arly mounjaipeers were 
fully alive to the glory of mountSi i tops— 

A spectacle, no le^ss amazing than mpgniw- 
cent, offered itself to ‘‘their gaze. Th^v sky 
seemed to be a black cloth enveloping the 
earth at a distance from it. The sun shining 
in it made its dr.rkness all the more con¬ 
spicuous. Down below their ou'clcok expended 
over an enormous area,^ bristling with rocky 
peaks and cut liy^dark valleys. Mont Blanc 
roc'' like a sloping pyramid and its lofi.y head 
^ appeared to dominate all the Alps as one 
saw it towering' above them. An imposing 
stillness, a^ majestic silence, produced an 
indescribable impression upon the mind. The 
noise of the avalanches, reitera/ed by the 
echoes, seemed to^ ^)e^ the only thing, that 
marked the march of time. Raised, so to 
say, above the her.d Nature, they saw the 
mountains split asunder, and send the frag¬ 
ments" roiJ,i|;»g to th^^^ the ^rivers 

rlsiijg Jjelow tl^em in places v/here inactive 
' Nature seemed upon the point of death— 
"though in truth It is^there that she gathers 
strength to carry life and fertility throughout 
^he world.'' 

V 

It is curioiis in this connection to notice 
the part played by the Church in the early 
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history ol inountaineei4ii^f Thig is not sur¬ 
prising. TJie local cur^ lived in the sjiadow 
of*the great peiks that dominated his valley. 
He was metfe cultured than the .peasants Vjf* 
His j)arish; ne was more alive to the spiritual 
app^l of the high places, and he natur^ly • 
took a leadii^ part iif th^ "assaults on his 
native mountains. The ffitlis a«id Monte 
Leone, were ftrst* cWmbea Iby local monks. 
The prior of the St. Bernard iryide, as ^^e have* 
seen, a remarkable a>nques1? of a gr^t local 
peak; h,nd* five yea^ later M. C16fnent, Ihe 
cure of Champery, reached the summit of, 

^ m m \ • • 

the Dent du Midi, that great battlement of 
rock which forms a background to the eastern 
end of Lake Geneva. Bourrit, as we shall 
see, was ah ecclesiastic with a great love for ' 
the «nows. Father Bla'siduLS ^ Speschawwas * 
the pioneer of the Todi; and local priests played 
their part in the esprly atterftpts^on the Matter¬ 
horn from Italy. '' One man, one mountain ” 
w^s tlie rul?? of tniny an* early pipneet; but 
Murith’s love*of the snows w^s not eyhaustfid 
by this ascent of the Velan., He had already^ 
explored the Valsorey^gla^r with Sa^issureJ 
afid the Utemma glacier with ijourrit. A few 
years after his conquest of th * Velan k# 
^turned his attention to the fine ’s^all of 
cRffs that binds in the Orny ‘glacier on the 
soutte.* 
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Bourrit* who wro^e up Muritj^’s^otes on 
the Velan, was one 6f the most ^^markable 
of^ this group of pioneers. Ke was a whole- 
-he|irted enthusiast, the firs|; map who 
devoted the most active years of his life to 
mountaineering. He wins our affectiop'by 
the’readiness’with which he gs^ve others due 
credit, for^ their adhievements, a generous 
characteristioe-which did not, however, sprvive 
the supreme tdst—Paccafd’s triumph on 
Mont Blanc. I^iopntaineers at the end of the 
eighteenth century formed a close^ freema¬ 
sonry less concerned with individual achieve¬ 
ment than with 'the fuHhering of common 
knowledge. We have seen, for instance, that 
De Saussure oared little who made the first 
ascent of Mont Blanc provided thtjc^ the way 
was opened up for futurj^ explorers. Boufrit’s 
actual record of achievement was smnll. His 
exploration was attended with little success. 
His best" performance was the discovery, or 
rediscovery pf the Col de<G4ant> His ^ great 
ambition, the ascent of,Mont Blanc, failed. 
Fatigue, or mountain sickness, or bad weather, 
Spoiled his more Ljnbijbious climbs. But this 
matters little. He found his niche in AlpiixC 
history rather as a writer than as a moun¬ 
taineer; Hu popularised the AJps. He was' 
the first systeiliatic writer of Alpine books, "a 
fact whic](i earned him the title, “ Historian 
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of the Aljjs,” a title of he was inordin¬ 

ately profl(^. Best of h.11, in an age when 
mountain appreXjiation 'Cvas somewhat rare, 
iflark^ himself out hy an unbounded cnthu- ^ 
siasm for the hills, * 
fls was born in 1785, and in one of his 
memoirs he ^pseribes tfie moment when *he 
first heard the call of the^Mps : “ It wa§ from 
the siynmifc o1^ the Voiroiffi*iha4 tfie view of 
the Alpa kindled my desirft to become a«-^ 
quainted with them* No one could give me 
arfy infbfipation about them except.that they 
were the aecui^ed mountains, frjghtful to look 
upon and uninhabited.” JBburrit began life * 
as a miniatpre painter. A* good many of his 
Alpine water colours have survived. Th»ugh 
they cantept challenge serious comparison 
with, the mountain n^astcrpieces of the ^six-. 
teenth alhd seventeenth centuries, they afe 
not without a cnrtaitf mgsrit. But Bourrit 
woulS not have become famous had he not 
deserved tlw^’ brush fdr the pen^ Whifen the 
Alps claimed Jiim, he gave uj) miniatures^ and 
accepted an appointm^ent as Preceijtor of* 
Geneva Cathedral, a gpgjteon which allowed 
IdYn great leisure for climbing. He used to 
climb in the summer, and write*up his journey^ 
in the winter. He soon compiled ti fol-fiiiidable 
Ifst of books, and was haill^d throughout 
Europe as the Histeician of %he Alps. There 
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was no alkurd about '^ou^rit. He 

accepted the positioi/i with sereiy dignity. 
Hfe house, he tells us’, is “ efiibellished with 
, beautiful acacias, planned for the ct^mfori; 
and convenience of slJrangers wno do\not 
, wish to leave Geneva without visiting ^ the 
Hi^orian of ' the ^ Alps.” He ,tells us that 
Prince, He^ry of PmSsia, acting on the advice 
of Frederick the Great, bonourM shim yith a 
yiSit. Bourrit, ih fact, ^received recognition 
in many distinguished quarters. The Princess 
Louise of*Prussia sent him an engrSiV^ng to 
recall “ a woi?ian whom you have to some 
extent taught to lihare yoUr lofty sentiments.” 
Bourrit was always popular with,the ladies, 
and no climber has shown a more generous 
. appre?jiation for the sex. “ The ss^’i is very 
.beautiful here,” becam^i as Mr. Gribble tells 
ui^ “ a formula with him as soon as he began 
writing and continued formula after he had 
passed hiSj threescore years and ten.” ^ 

We hav6 siaid that Boujrit’s aEtual record 
as« a^ climber is rather disappointing. We 
naay "forget this, and remember only his 
. whole-hearted de\5^ion to the mountains. 

V 

Even Gesner, • Petrarch, and Marti seefrf 
balanced and cold when they set their tributes 
besidesCBoutrit’s large enthusiasm. Bourrit 
did not carry & barometer with him on hh 
travels, ^e didcnot feel‘the need to jfietify. 
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his wandddngs by colleo^iia^a mass o\ scientific 
data. N<^ did he assifme that a mountain 
tour should be •written* up as a mere guide- 
bbok ^recorj^ of times. and route. He ’^is, 
supremely concerned with the ennobling effect 
of mountain scenery on the human mind. 

“ At Chamounix,” h^ writos, “ I have seen 
persons ®f every party* p the ^ate, \fho 
imagiijed that^hey loathed each^other, never¬ 
theless treating one, anothdt with courtesy,* 
and even walking 4:ogethfB.* Returning to 
G<5nevj!, •and encountering the rep»oacho« of 
their various friends, they merely answered ^ 
in their defence, ‘ G*o, as ,we have gone, to 
the Montanvert, and tak^ our share of the 
pure air that is to be breathed there; dook 
thence at^he unfamiliar beauties of Nature; 
conlcmplatt* frouPi thf^t t^race the greatpess. 
of natural objects and the littleness’of mad; 
and you will no«longtr be astonished that 
Nature has enabled us*to subdue our fiassions.’ 
It is, ,in face, the il)oilnt£^ns thajb^fnariy men 
have to thank for their recjonciliation .with 
their fellows, and with*the human rage^ and^ 
it is there that the rulejSL^ the world and thft 
liEads of the nations ought *to hold their 
meetings. Raised^ thus above tlfe arena of^ 
passions and petty interests, and'placM more 
immediately under the infludhee of Divine 
inspiration, one would see th'cm descend from 
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these mountains, •eaoii like a * 11 ^ Moses 
bringing with them codes of law b^sed upon 
equity and justice.” * • 

fhis is fipp writing, with a \en 51 eancQ 5 jusl 
as Ruskin’s greatest pas'sages are fine writing. 
.Before we take our leave of Bourrit, let u^ see 
the precentor of 4 ^he* cathedral* exhorting a 
corrfpany ^f guidelt with sacerdotal* dignity. 
One is irresisMbly* rfeminded of^Jaipan, jvhere 
»ffbuntainoering^a*nd sacisificial rites go hand 
in hand-*- 
«* ^ 

, “ The Historian of the Alps^ in rendering 
them this justice *in the*presence of a great 
throng of people,* seized the opportunity 
^ of exhorting the new guides to t)bserve the 
‘virtues proper to their,state in Sfe. ‘Put 
•your.selv'^s,’ hf said to them,* ‘ in the plaoe of 
the strangers, who come from the most distant 
lands to admire th^ m&rvels of Nature under 
these wild and savage aspects; and justify the 
confidence \v^ich they‘rcpo »3 in'^you. ^Yop 
havejearnt the great part which"tlicse magni¬ 
ficent* objects of pur •contemplation play in 
. the organisation oK^^^vorld; and, in pointing 
out their various phenomena to their astofi? 
i«hed eyes, ^ou will rejoice to see people raise 
their tfiougfits to the omnipotence of the 
Great Being who created them.’ The speaker 
was profo^ipdly Amoved* the ideas * xnth 
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which thte subject inspii;e4 him, and it was 
impossiblll^or his listeners not to share in his 
eraotion.’* « 

* U, 

Let us remember ®that Bourrit put his 
dodtrine into practice. He has told us that 
he ^und m<^ of diverse creeds reconciled 
beneath the shadow of Mcj^t Blanc, 
himself was % mountameer tirsf, and an 
ecclesiastic second. ^ Perhseps he .was i9o, 
worse as a Protestant preceptor because the 
mountamsr had taught him their eternal 
lessons of tolerance* and sercije indifference 
to the petty issues Which^loom so large be-* 

neath the shadow of the cathedral. Catholic 

* 

or Protestant it was all the same to our good 
precentol^provided the man loved the hills. 
Prioj* Murith v/as Thiis frie nd; and every, 
Catholic*^ mountaineer shield Ife grateful Co 
his memory, for Jie persuaded one of their 
archbishops to dispense climbers from the 
obligation fasting in Lent. ^ ' ' 
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THE ST(SK?r OF MONT Bt!ANC 

' • * V 

The history of Mbnt Blanc hits tbeen /nade 
tWfe subject of ail excellgnt monograph, and 
the reader who .wishes tto supplement the 
brief sketch which is all that we ca*n ^ttemf>t 
should buy The Annals of Mq^nt Blanc, by 
Mr. C. E. Mathe^gf. have already seen 
that De Saussure offered a reward.in 1760 to 
any peasant who could find a way to the 
summit of Mont Blanc. ^ In the quetrter-of-a- 
.centyry that followed, several attempts yre»e 
mhde. Amongst others, Bourrit tried on two 
occasions to prove tth^, accessibility of Mont 
Blanc. Bourrit himself never reach^ a 
greater* hd^Jjt thay 10,000 ieet but .some 
of 4115 companions attained the wery respect¬ 
able ^liitude of 14,800 feet. De Saussure 
jfttacked the moi«Jtajp without success in 
1785, leaving the stage ready for the entran<?fc 
pf the most theatrical of mountaineers. 

Jacq^s Balmat, the hero of Mont Blanc, 
impresses himself upon the imagination as 
no other qjimbe» of tha^y. He owes%his 
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fame mainly, of cauiic, to his g^jeaw triumph, 
but also, not a little,* to the fact tftat he was 
interviewed by Alexandre Ddmas the Elder, 
wfo immoftalised hinf in fm^resdms de 
Voyage. For the moment, we shall not 
bother to criticise its accuracy. We |^now 
that Balmat* reached the sunjmit of Mont 
BMnct; that Outstanding fact‘is about 
the only posritiv® contributiorf t«) the. story 
y\fhich has not jDeen riddled with destructive 
criticism. The sljory should be read in the 
original, though Dumas’ yigorous FTehdh loses 
^ little in Mr. • Cribble’s spirited translation 
from which I shad borrow. 

Dumas visited Chamounix in 1883. Balmat 
was'H;hcn a veteran, and, of course, the great 
person of the valley. IJumas lost'ho time in 

• malyng his acquainj^ani*e. We see them sit¬ 
ting together over a bottle of wine, and we 
can picture for outsel^es the subtle art^with 
which th*e great interviewer drew out the old 
guide.* ButJBalmat shall teli his^wn story— 

** 4 ^ * • • 

• “ Let me s«e. It was in 1786. I 

Vas five-and-twerrtiaii ^hat makes me seventy- 
two to-<lay. What a fellow I was ! With tile 

#devil’s owh c^ves and hell’s own stomach. 
I coidtf hav^ gone three days without bite or' 
sup. I had to* do so once when I got lost on 
the Buet.^ I jujpt munched a little snow,%and 
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that wastell.^ And froxktime to ^ime 1 looked 
across at flont Blanc s&ying, ‘ Say what you 
like, my beauty^ and do* what you like. Some 
day I^shall^limb yon.’• 

Balmat then tells us how he persuaded his ^ 
wifc*that he \jas on his way to collect cryst&ls. 
He climbed steadily throUjfhout the day, and 
night foun(J him orua grdjjJ; snpwfield some¬ 
where* near the Granc^ Platcaai. The situaticii\ 
was sufficiently sencyjs. Tc^ 6e benighted on 
Mont Blauc is a fate whifli would terrify a 
modern climber, cvefi if he were^ one of a large 
party. Balmat was* alone,* and the mental 
strain of a night alone on‘a glacier can only 
be understopd by those who.have felt* the 
uncanny »^rror that often attacks the solitary 
w§Lnderer even in the daytime. Fort una tely,. 
Balmat tloes not seem to n^Tc iJcen bothered 
with nerves. His.fears ejfiprcssed themselves 
in tafigiblc shape. 

• Pfesentl}^the moon rose pale arfd encircjfd 
by clouds, which hid it altogether ai;^aEout* 
eleven o’clock. At the s^jfe time a rascall}! 
nust came on from th? AiguMle du.fiouter, 
winch had no sooner reached nfe than it began 
to spit snow in my* face. Then I wrapped my 
bead in my handkerchief, and said: ‘ Fire 
aw^. You’re noj ^hurting ^e.’ ^At every 
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instant 1 heard the liiling avala^idlyjs making 
a noise like thunder. The glacier/ split, and 
at every split I felt the motkntain move, - I 
w^s neithei; hungry i^or \,hirsty; ^pd I fead an 
extraordinary headache which took me at 
the crown of the skull, and worked its^way 
down to the eyelids. All this^fcime, the mist 
never lifted. mA breath had frozt^n on my 
handkerchief; the snow had mkdc my clothes 
.Wet; I “felt as if I were naked. Then I re¬ 
doubled the rapidity of*.my movements, and 
began to» sing, in order to drive.away the 
foolish thoughts that came into^y head. My 
voice was lost in l^e snow; no echo answered 
me. I held my tongue, and was afraid. At 
two o'clock the sky paled towards the east. 
With the first beams of day, I felt ffiy courage 
convn^ Jwcl^ t Q^jn q, [The sun rose, battling 
with the clouds which covered the mountain 
top; my hope was -that it would scatter them; 
but at about four o'clock the clouds got 
denser, a'gd I recpgnised that ii wopld be 
in:possible for me just then to gG any further.” 

- He spent a '>ec<^»d night on the mountain, 
which was, on the whole, more comfortable 
^than the first, as he passed it on the rocks of 
the Mdntagae de la C5te. Before he returned* 
home, Balmai planned a way to the summft. 
And now comec-the mo^t ^mazing part the 
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stxjry. h^d no soontcii r^turnej^ home than 
he met thnie men starting off for the mountain. 
A jnodern moufttaineer* who had spent two 
nighty alon|>*, high up o^i Mont BJanc, woiQd 
consider himself luckj' to reach Chamounix 
alive; once there, he would go straight to bed 
for some twenty-four hoilrs. But Balmat was 
built of inon. He calmly •proposed ^o aecohi- 
pany his Weilds; and, halving •changed his 
stockings, he started /)ut ag&in for the great • 
mountain, on which 1^ had spent the previous 
twt) nights- The party consisted of»Fran 9 ois 
Paccard, Josejjh Carrier, and .Jean Michel 
Tournier. They slept on thh mountain; and 
next morning they were jofned by two other 
guides. Pierce Balmat and Mtirie Couttet. 
They did bot get ver^ far, and soon turned 
backfall save Balmai^ Balgiat^ who .st^e ms 
to have positively enjoyed his nightsfon the 
glacier, stayed behind. / 

“I laid Br*y* k»ap6a<!k qp the gnW,*drew 
my handkerchief over my facq like a curtjji*, 
and made the best preparations that IicSuld * 
for passing a night lik<g Ihe previous^ one.® 
However, as I was about two thousand* feet 
higher, the cold was more intern^; a fine 
powdery snow froze me; I felt ^ herftiness 
aifd an irresistible desire to sleSp; thoughts, 

sad ^ death, came kitp my mi*!d,^ial I knew 
* 
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well that these sad thoughts ai\d t^his desire 
to sleep were a bad sign, and thsM if 1 had 
the misfortune to close my'* eyes I should 
never open them again. Fronx the,,place 
where I was, I saw, ten thousand feet below 
' me, the lights of Chamounix, where my com¬ 
rades were warm and tranquil,«by their fire¬ 
sides or in theirb beds. I said tc myself: 

^ Perhaps there m not a marl among them 
♦ Mio gives a thbught to me. Or, if there 
is one ‘Of them who thinks of Balmat, no 
doubt hc'*pokes his fire into a blaze, oi' draws 
his blanket over his ears, saying, * That ass of 
a Jacques is wearing out his shoe leather. 
Courage, Balmat! * ” 

a 

I 

Balmat may have been a braggart, but it 
is spgjtekvrpes forgotten by his critics that^he' 
had soiiiethingto brag about. Even if be 
had never climbed Mqnt l^lanc, this achieve¬ 
ment w\)uld have gone down to history as 
perhaps the boldest of all AJpine jadventures. 
T»o. 3 leep one night, alqne, abovf the snow line 
is a misfortune that has befallen many 
climbers. Seme JJave died, and others have 
returntd, thankful. One may safely say that 
no man has started out for the same peak, 
and willingly spent a third night under even 
worse conditions than the first. Three nights 
out of fojir in all. We aie charitably ai^um- 
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ing that\th^ part of Ji^lQiat’s story is true. 
There is ^ least no evidence to tlie contrary. 

, Naturally enough, Balmat did not prose¬ 
cute ^the a^itempt at opce. He ^returned* to 
Chamounix, and sought out the local doctor, 
Michel Paccard. Paccard agreed to accom-, 
panV him. .Jbey left <Jhainounix at five in 
the evening, and slept* dn the ^op of ‘the 
Montagne la C6te. They*started next 
morning at two o’cjpck. According to Bidi 
mat’s account, th% doctoi; played* a sorry 
part in the day’s climb. It was only by some 
violent encouragement that h^i was induced 
to proceed at all. * 

“ After I,had exhausted all .my eloquence, 
and saw *Miat I was only losing my time, 1 • 
told him to keop moving about as best he. 
could. ^He heard without understanding, add 
kept answering ‘ yes, in order to get rid 
of m%. I perceived that he must be suffering * 
from cold^ So J l^ftdiim the bottlle, and set 
dff alone, telling him that I woufd*come j^ck ^ 
and look for him. ‘ Y.es, yes,’ he an^weredf 
I advised him not to sit §fill, and started ofh 
I-tiad not gone thirty steps before JUturiied ’ 
round and saw that, instead of ruwning about 
and stamping his teet, he had sat down, ^^'ith 
his back to the wind—a precautiqi^ of a sort. 
Fr<jp that minute qrwyards, tl^t^jgc]^ presented 
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no great difficulty biA; as I ros^ and 

higher,^ the air became more and nfcore unfit 
to breathe. Every few steps,® I had to stop 
lik^; a man in a consumption. Itj, seemed to 
me that I had no lungs Ifeft, and that my ch*!st 
,was hollow. Then I folded my handkerchief 
like a scarf, tied it over‘my moutl^and breathed 
through it; and that gave me a little relief. 
However, the«cold*gripped me more and more; 

took me an houV to go a quarter of a league. 
I looked cdown as J walked; but, finding myself 
in a spot which I did not recognise, 4 raised 
my eyes, and ^aw that I had ajt last reached 

the summit of Moht Blaric. 

{ 

“ Then I looked 'around me, fearing to find 

that" I was mistaken, and to catch sight of 

some aiguille or some fresh point above me; 

«if th$p 5 had be ci^ I shquld not have had tbe 

strength *10 climoit. For it seems to me that 

the joints of my logs %ere ,only held in their 

proper pl^ce by my bretvhes. But no—it was 

not so.*' Iliad reached theien^l of iry journey. 

I h^ come to a place rwhere nQ one—where 

Viot tnr eagle or the chamois—had ever been 

before^me. I hadiorot there, alone, without 

any o4i«r help"* than that of my own strength 

and my own will. Everything that surrounded 

me se^edHo be my property. I was the 

King of Mont Blanc—the statue of thfe 

tremendous pedestal, * ^ 

♦ ' 
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“ The^ I burned to^^rds Chaaaounix, wav¬ 
ing my hW at the en^ of my stick, amd saw, 
by the help of my gjass, that my signals were 
being ans\fered.” ^ • # • 

* 

!^almat returned, found the doctor ig. a* 
dazed condition, and piloted* him to the sum¬ 
mit, wffich they reached shortlji after* six 
o’clock, ^ 

w 

“ It was seven oiclock iir the ev^ing; we 
Hkd difiy two-and-|i-half hours of daylight 
left; we had«to go. I took Baccard by the 
arm, .and once more wav^d my hat as a last 
signal to our friends in the valley; and the 
descent began. There was no* track to guide 
us; the wind was so, cold that even the snow * 
on tlie^surface Rad ]got i^hat we 

could see on the ice was the little holes made 
by the iron points of «ur ^tick.* Paccard was 
no better than a child, devoid of energy aifJl 
jvill-ppwoif^ whcftn*! had Jto guid^,in the easy 
places and carry in the hard pnes. NighiMWas ‘ 
fiflready beginning to fall wben we croi^d tlie 
crevasse; it finally o^^’^ook us at tjie fodt 
of^ the Grand Plateau. At, eve»y**1Ilistant, 
Paccard stopped,, declaring that he could go 
no further; at every halt, I obliged^im to 
resume his march, not by persuasion, for he 
uijilerstood nothiiig*but forc^'yVI^f leven, we 
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at last escaped froln^lie region? ojf^ice, and 
set foot upon terra firma; the last afterglow 
of fhe sunset had disappeared an hour before. 
Then I allowed Paccald^to stop, al^d pref)ared 
to wrap him up again in the blanket, when I 
’ peiceived that he was jnaking no use whatever 
of his hands. 1 ^r^w his attention to the 
fact. Tie answered that that was likely 
enough, as he no Jonger fiad any Sensation in 
'chein. 1 drew off his glbves, and found that 
his hanrfs were white an'd, as it wcre,^dea^; 
for my owh part, I felt a numbness ih the hand 
on which I Wore^his little glos^e in place of 
my own thick one.; I told him we had three 
frosj-bitten hands between us; but he seemed 
not to mind in the least, and only yanted to 
lie down and go to sleep. As for myself, 
howcTii'^'ilc to* rub the affeci+ed-'part 

with snow, and the r^emedy was not far to 
seek. I gommenced oi5erat5ons upon hiiv and 
cbnclu^edjthem upon myself. Spon the blood 
resumed it", • course; and with the'blood, the 
^returned, 'but accompanitjd by acute 
gain, as though eve,fy Vein were being pricked 
with needles. ,I wfftpped my baby up in^is 
blanket,"aijd put him to bed under the shelter 
of a r^.k. We ate a little, drank a glass of 
something, squeezed ourselves as close tp 
each other as we could, and went to sleep. 

“ At si/iT tlTe next moiiiing Paccard a#.>ke 
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me. * It^’s grange, Balmat,’ he said, ^ I hear 
the birds 'singing, and don’t see the daylight. 
I*suppose I cftn’t open my eyes.’ CJbserve 
that his eyfs \vere a4 wjde open as the Grsmd 
Duke’s. I told him h*e must be mistaken, and 
coujd see quite well. Then he asked me to^ 
give him a li^le snow, ftielted it* in the holfow 
of his Hhnd, and rubbed his eyelids with it. 
Whei) this^was dorre, he could*sce no better 
than before; only hjs eyes’hurt him a greaf 
deal more. ‘ Come# now, it* seems that I am 
blind,*Balmat. Hojy am I to get down ? ’ he 
continued. VTake hold of thp strap of my 
knapsack and walk* behmd me; that’s what 
you must do.’ And in this style we came 
down, and •reached the village of La €5te. * 
There, as I feared^that my wife would be, 
imeasv about hie, } left the (jpetpr,' who 
found his way home by fumbling* with his 
stick, and returned tcv*m}* own*house. Then, 
for the first time, I ^aw what I looked liWif 
J wa^ynnaecdgnisahle! ^y eyes wdre red; my 
face was black; my lips were blue.* Whenever* 
I laughed or yawned, the bfood spurtjid from 
nw lips and cheeks; ajid* t could onljr see in 
a aark room.” • 

“ ‘ And did Dj. Paccard continue blind ? ’ 

‘ Blind, indeed ! He died elevei; mouths ago, • 
at the age of seventy-nine, •and could still 
rej^ without speatqples. Odij^his eyes were 
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diabolically red.’ Asrthe consequence of his 
ascent? ’ ‘ Not a bit of it.’ ‘ Why, then? ’ 

‘ The old boy was a 'bit of a tippler.’ And 
so* saying JTacques B^lmlkt en\ptifd his* third 
bottle.” 

The last touch is warthy of Djimas; an4 the 
whole, story is told* in the Ercles vein. As 
literature ^it is n(?ne the* worse for that. It 
^was a magnificent achievement; and we can 
pardon ^^he vanijty of tl;^e old guide looking 
back on tjie grcatdbt moment of his lift*. But 
as history the interview is of little value. 
The combination*of Duilias and Balrnat was 
a trifle too strong for what Clough calls “ the 
mert‘ it was,” , The dramatic unities tempt one 
to leave Balrnat, emptying his thrrd bottle, 
and to allow the merry epic to stand un- 
challenged. BuFt he importance of this first 
ascent forces ©ne tc^ sacrifice romance for the 
«r>ber facts. * 

The 'triflh about tha!t first a'sce^it had to 
waff more 'than a hundred yearns. The final 
fcDlutk''.n is due, **in tl^e main, to three men, 
Pr. Diibi (the fanious Swiss mountaineer), 
Mr. jSse-shfield, and*^ Mr. Montagnier. ®‘r. 
Diibi’s book, Paccard wider Balrnat, oder Die 
Entwiohlung,einer Legends, gives the last word 
on this famous* case. For a convenient sum¬ 
mary of l^r. ^.IJiibi’s arg7ipients, the reader 
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should consult Mr. F^eshfield’s excellent re¬ 
view of his book that speared in the Alpine 
Journal for Ma^ 1913. The essential facts are 
as follows. §• Dr. Diioi has been #enabled Ito 
produce a diary of an eye-witness of the great 
ascejit. A distinguished German traveUpr,, 
Baron von fi^ersdorf, watchtjd Balmat and 
Paccard ^through a telescope, ma^e careful 
notes* illustrated b^ diagrams X>i the route, 
and, at the request* of Pacegird’s father, Ti* 
notary of Chamounijc, signed, with Ifis friend 
Von M*eyer, a certificate of what he*had seen. 
This certificat^is still preserved at Chamounix, 
and V.on Gersdoif’s diary q,nd correspondence 
have recently been discovered at Gorlitz. 
H ere is the* vital sentence in* his diary 7 as 
translated by Mr. Fi;eshficld : They started 
agaia [ffom the'Petits Rochas .Roug<^s], at 
5.15 p.m., halted for a moment aboht every 
hundfcd yards, chemged occasionally the leader- 
ship [the italics are mihe], at 6.12 p.ih. gained 
tjvo ro«kspprotr\ldifig from the sp 9 w, and at 
6.23 p.m. were on the*actual, summit.” ^he 
words italicised prove that, Balmat d'Jff not* 
lead throughout. The.* remainder qf the! 
sentence shbws that Balmat was noMfffc first 
to arrive on the summit, and thaf the whole 
^bric of the Dumas legend is entirely f&lse. 

But Dumas was not alone Responsible for 
the^almat myth. • "This famStK fit^ion was. 
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in the main# due to a ell-known Alpine char¬ 
acter, ^ whom we have^dealt with at length in 
our third chapter. The readel may remember 
tlifat Bourrit’s enthusiasin for .mountaineering 
was only equalled by his lack of success. 'We 
h%ve seen that Bourrit had set his heart on 
the conquest* of^Mont Blanc, and that Bourrit 
fafled in ^is ambition, both befo^e/and after 
Balmat’s ascfcnt. • In msPny ways,*Bourfit was 
* fi great tnan. J3e was fired with an undaunted 
cnthusi&sm for the Alpsuat a time when such 
enthusiasm was the h,all-mark ©f*^ selbct 
circle. He j uetly earned his titl^c, the Historian 
of the Alps; and ,in his earlier years he was 
by no means ungenerous to more fortunate 
climbers. Bilt this great failing, an inordin¬ 
ate vanity, grew with years. He'could just 
manage te fnr yiyp Bal(nB.t, ^or Balmat ysras a 
guide; but Paccard, the amateur, had com¬ 
mitted the unforgfva&e offence. 

It was no use preterfding that Paccard had 
not climbed Mont Blanc, forPaccaard been 
sam on the supimit. • Bourrit Aook the only 
*availltble coursQ. ^ He was determined “to 
•injury Paccard’s piipspects of finding sub- 
scribSlTS^for a work which the doctor prbp^feed 
to publisR, dealing with*his famous climb. 
With^his in view, Bourrit wrote the notorious* 
letter of SejJtember 20, 1786, which fiiret 
appeare<J«asrc2*^a>mphlaf, mnd was later ^ub- 
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lished in several paper^. ^ We need not repro¬ 
duce the letter. The ^ main points jvhich 
Bourrit endeavoured |to make were that the 
doctoi» faildd at the ^critical stage of tfte 
ascent, that Balmat left him, reached the top, 
and Returned to. insist on Paccard dragging 
himself somelfaw to the summtt; that Paccard 
wished to eamloit Balmat^ achievei?|cnts, a'hd 
was posing as the cdnqueror of Mont Blanc; 
that, with this in view, he was appestling fo?' 
subscribers for a book, in which, prestimably, 
Bakma^ would be ignored, while poor Balmat, 
a simple peassijit, who knew nothing of Press 
advertisement, would lost the glory that was 
his just meed. It was a touching picture; 
and wc, who k;now the real Balmat as a genial 
blagcur^ may smile gemtiy when we hear fcim 
describe^ as le 'pauiwe Von 

doit ceftc d^couverte reste presqtie ignori^ et 
ignor^qu^il y ait de^ jo%ornatistes*des joumaui, 
et que Von pui^se par le^ moyen de ces p'ompettSs 
lUtirair^^btenir*diff Public* une so'^t d*admira¬ 
tion. De Saussure, who from the first gcA^^e 
Paccard due credit for his ;share in the dCmlJr 
seems to have warned Bourrit that he was* 
mimng a fool of himself. Bourrit a^^'Sirs to 
have been impressed, for he added a postscript 
ijj which he toned down some of his remarks, 
and conceded grudgingly that l^accard’s share 
in ^e ascent was, jleHiaps, lal^^th^n he had 

ft J* » ) ft 
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at first imaf ined. Biit this relapse into decent 
behaviour did not suryive an anonymous reply 
to his original pamphljpt wfflch appeared in 
tte Journal de Lansqnne, oti yebruaffy 24, 
1787. This reply gave Paccard’s story, and 
stung Bourrit into a reply which was nothing 
better than a mtilicious falsehood. “ Balniat’s 
story,” 1^ wrote, ^ seems very matural . . . 
and is furtlfer ebnfirmeti by an* eye-witness, 
•IVI. le Baron de Gersderf, who watched the 
climbeA through his glasses; and this stranger 
was so shocked by th# indifference (to use ' 
no stronger word) shown by.M. Paccard to 
his companion tfig-t he reprinted my letter in 
his own country, in order to start a subscrip¬ 
tion in favouf of poor Balmat.”* 

^i'ortunately, we now, know what Gersdorf 
saw ihrougi) j|u£L glas^^s, and we a]so^krft)w 
that Gersdorf wrote immediately to Paccard, 

“ disclaiming alto^et^r the motive assigned 
"^or his* action in raising a subscription.” 
Paccard fortunately ^ble to publish t^yo 
va^y effective Replies to this spiteful attack. 
*ln fliTb Journal bausanne for May 18 "he 
•reproduced two affidavits by Balmat, both 
propStty attested. These ascribe to Paccard 
the honour of planning the expedition, and 
his full share of the work, and also state that* 
Balmat had been paid for acting as gui(le. 


The first|«f documbAts has disappe^ed. 
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The second, wjiich is en^rely in Baikal’s hand¬ 
writing, is still in existence, Bahnat, lajer in 
life, made some ^idicidous attempt to suggest 
that h^ had<f«igped a* blank piece,of papefj; 
but the fact that even *Bourrit seems to have 
considered this statement a trifle too absur^ 
to quote is in^ itself endbgh to render such 
a protesi^ negligible. Brides, Balpiat • wUs 
shrewd, enough not to swear before witnesses 
to a document which he had" n^ver seen. It'' 
is almost pleasant to> record* that a dispute 
bet!Weeit*the doctor apd Balmat, in the high 
street of Chamounix, resulted, in Balmat 
receiving a well-merited bl6w on his nose 
from the doctor’s umbrella, which laid him 
in the dust. »It is in some ways a pity th'at 

Dumas did not meet Paccard. The incident 

<* 

of the jum brella might then hay^J[iecn worked 
up to the proper epi<^proportions. * 

* This much we may p6vi|%*egard as proved. 
Paccard took at least '^n equal shart? in th&^ 
great ex^iedition.Balmat .was ei\g^ed as a 
guide, and wa^ paid as such. ^ The credit for 
the climb must be divided between thesvf^wd*' 
men; and the discredit,of causing sti;fiined* 
rel^dions between them must be a^giTcd to 
Bourrit. Meanwhile, it is worth aSaing that 
•the traditions of the De Saussure iamil^^ are 
aTl in favour of Balmat. De Saussure’s 
gra]^son stated thcst^Balmat’a'^iPHle 
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climbing M^nt Blanc yhs the hope ol pecuniary 
gain.^ He even add^ that the main reason 
for his final attempt I^iccard was that 
l^accard, Ueing an aanaxeur, yrotdid not claim 
half the reward promised by De Saussu1*e. 

to Paccard, “ everything we know of him,’* 
writes Mr. Preshfield, “is to bis credit. His 
scientific^ attainmeftts were unc^ubtedly in¬ 
significant compared to a Bonhet o^ a De 
^aussure. Y^t*he was a member of the 
Academy of Turin, ha contributed articles 
to a scientific p^iodic§l published •ih P^is, 
he corresponded with De Saujisure about his 
barometrical obi^ervations. He is described by 
a visitor to Chamounix, in 1788, in the follow¬ 
ing terms : *•' We also visited -Dr. Paccard, 
who gave us a very plajn and modest account 
of his ascent Mont,Blade, for whic^b bold 
undertaking he does not seem to assume to 
himself any Jjarti^ular merit, but asserts that * 
'^ny ond with like physical powers coul& have 
performed J:he task equaWy*welL”'*fe,,,Ue Saus- 
sure’s grandson, who has been quoted against 
^’Baflltat, is equajly wnphatic in his approVal 
•of Piccard, Finally, both Dr. Diibi and 
Mr. •?PpeqhfieId agree that, as regardS^the 
discovery^of the route: “,Paccard came first 
into the field, and was the more enterprising* 
of the two.” • 

.*Bourrjt; jn-y^the wa^,»had not every the 
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decency to consistent. He $p|oiled, as we 
have seen, poor Paccard’& ehances of obt^ing 
subscribers for his bqpki and, later in life, he 
quarrelled ^th Balmat^ Von Ggrsdorf hard 
started a collection fo'r Balmat, and part bf 
the money had to pass through Bourrit’s 
handh. A gr^t deal cf it remained thefe. 
Bourrit seems to have been temporarily incon¬ 
venienced. 4 We need not believe, th*ht he had 
any intention of retaking the money, permas, 
nently, but Balmat yas certp,inly justified in 
complsMiing to Von Gersdorf. Bourrit re¬ 
ceived a shar{\ letter from Von Gersdorf, and 
never forgave * Balmat. In* one of his later 
books, he reversed his earlier judgment and 
pronounced jn favour of Paccard. 

Bourrit discredited himself by the Mont 
Blnnc episode with tlie more discerning of his 
contemporaries. De Saussure sSems^o have 
written him down^ judjfing by the traditions 
that ^ave survived in his family. .Wytte^iv- 
bach, a f^ mohs Bejnese savant, is <?sren more 
emphatic. “^All who know him realise Bour¬ 
rit to be a conceited t;oad, % flighty ^ 
bombastic swaggerer.” ' MV! Freshfield, how^ 
ev£f? quotes a kinder and more liiscripimatiog 
criticism by the celebrated Bonai^t, ending 
with the words i il fauU nianmo^, Im tenir 
Vompte de son ardeur et de son courage, 
“ With these woi^^” says J^reshfield, 
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“ let us leave ‘ notre* Bourrit for by his 
passiqn for the moilntains he remains one 
of us.’’ ' » 

'Poor Bojjirrit! It,is with reaJ^ regret that 
one chronicles the old precentor’s lapseisi. 
Unfortunately, every age has its Bourrit, but 
it IS only fait to remember tha|,Bourrit bften 
showed a very geneious appreciation of other 
climbers. He could not quite forgave Paccard. 
.Let us rcmembev his passion for the snows. 
Let us forget tlie rest. ^ 

It is pleasant tA record that De.Saassure’s 
old ambitioi\ was gratified, .and that he 
succeeded in reaching the summit of Mont 
Blanc in July 1787. Nor is this his only great 
expedition. He camped out for a fortnight 
on the Col dc Geant, a remarkable performance. 
He Visited Zermatt, then in a very uncivili^d 
condition, ahef^made tiie first ascentT'of the 


Petit Mont Cervinji I|e digd in 1799. 

As for* Balmat, he became a guide, sftid in 
this capflJcity earned ‘a ^vary^fa^ income. 
Having accumulated gome cajiital, tie cast 
ftbotJfefcfor a profitable; investment. Two pw- 
lect strangers, wholn he met on the high road, 
solve£his difficulty in a manner highly satis¬ 
factory a^ar as they were^ concerned. They 
assure hi]jp that they were bankers, and 
that they would pay him five per cent, on hiS 
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have been tisue, the ^cond was* false. He 
did not see the bankers or his capital again. 
Shortly after th«s initiation into high finance, 
he left ChaUFoupix to soarch for a mythical 
gold-mine among the 'glaciers of the valley 
of Sixt. He disappeared and was never segti 
again. He left a family*of fcmr sons, two of 
whom wfcret killed in thft Napolcoj^ic Wats. 
His grgat-nephew became the fa^^urite guide 
of Mr. Justice Wills, with whom he climbed* 
the Wetterhorn. 



CHAPTER V 

MONTE ROSA AND THE BUNDiCER OBERLAND 

■ ' ' (' • 

The conqaest of Mont Blanc was the most 

4mportant monntaineerong achievement of the 
period ;*• but good work was also being done 
in other parts of the Alps. Monte '^tosa‘ as 
we soon shall see, had already attracted the 
adventurous, and the Biindner Oberland gave 
one great name to the story of Alpine adven¬ 
ture. We haVe already noted the important 
part played by priests in the conquest of the 
Alps; and Ca tholic mountaineers mav well 
honour the memory of Placidus it Spescha as 
one of the greatest ofithe ©limbing priesthood. 

Father^lacidus was' born in 1782 at 'Truns. 
As a boy hft joined the Friars (S Disj^tis, and 
after completing his education,-at Einsiedeln, 
where he made good use of an excellent 
^librai^y, returned again to Disentis. As a 
"^atl bo'% he had tended his father’s "ftbeks 
and acquired a passionate love for the 
mouhtainsi^ of his native valley. As a monk,^ 
he resumed the hill wanderings, which He 
-v ffpntinu^i aldSOst to thet^olose of a long life. 

. ‘ . 82 . , *' 
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He was an«uiifortunl>te man. The Fnench 
Revolution made itself^felt in Graubiinden; 
and with the dtestru«^tion of the monaste^ 
all his notes* aud manuscripts were burneg. 
When the Austrians ousted the French, he was 


even more luckless; as a result of a serman 
on the text “‘Put not your ti^ist in princes 
he was iriipmsoned in Innsbruck fo^ eiglite'en 
months. He came b&ck only to be persecuted 
afresh. Throughout bis life, lii% wide learning 
and tolerant outlook iinvited •the susjJicion of 
th^ enVtbus and narrgw-mifided; and on his 


return to Grapbiinden he was accused of 
heresy. His books and his manuscripts were 
confiscated, and he was forbidden to climb. 
After a succession of troubled years, he returned 
to Truns; and tho\:jgh he had passed ,his 
seventiejth year fie still contipug;J[ to^ climb. 
As late as 1824, he made two attempts on the 
Todi. On his last attempt,*he reached a gap, 
now known as^the Port*a da Spescha,jress thaft’ 
a thousap.4 feel bblo«v the aummitg and from 
this point he#watched, with,mixed feelings, 
the two chamois hunters? he;,had sent forwar'Sf 
reach the summit. He died at the age of* 
eighC^-two. One wishes that he ha(^ attained"' 
in person his great#ambition, the conquest of 
• the Todi; but, even though he faied on this 
outstanding peak, he had several good per¬ 
formances to his ci^'^t, amonf^ offers 
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first [ascent f of the Stockgron (11,411 feet) in 

1788, ' the Rheinwaldhorn (11,148 feet) in 

1789, the Piz Urlaun (11)063 fbet) in 1798, and 
n?imerous -other important climbs. 

His list of ascents is long, and proves a 
constant devotion to the hills amongst which 
he passed the happiest hours rtf an unhappy 
life. “PJacidus a Spescha”—thpe Was little 
placid in hisdife save the cheerfm resignation 
With which he. faced the* buffetings of fortune. 
He was a learned and bread-minded man; and 
the mountains, with th^ir quiet sanity, seem 
to have helped him to bear constant vexation 
caused by small-minded persons. These sus¬ 
picions of heresy must have proved very 
wearisome tothe mountaineer who missed 
his way and strayed into the Priesthood.” He 
must have^^It that' his 'opponent§^ weffe, 
perhaps^ justified, that the mountains had 
given him an'interprciatioci of his beliefs that 
"was, pefhaps, wider thhn the creed of Rome, 
and that he himself had found a sanc^- outlook 
in those temple? of a larger faith to which he 
iiited up his eyfj^ for help. As a relief frdm 
*a hostile and unsympathetic atmosphere, let 
hdpe ?^that he discovered some festful 
anodyne among the tranquil broadness of the 
upper snov-'s. The fatigue and difficulties of 
long mountaifi tramps exhaust the mind, lo 
excltf&ioH?^ those I'^c cares which i^ecm 
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so great in the artificial life of*the valley. 
Certainly, the serene indifference of the hills 
found a response in the quiet philosophy of his 
life. Very Httla remains of all that he must 
have written, very little—only a few words, 
in which he summed up the convections whish • 
life had giveiithim. “ \^enT carefully con- 
vsider the f<ytune and ill-fortune ^lat'have 
befallen me,* I have "difficulty in* determining 
which of the two has been the more profitable 
since a man without»trials iS a manVithout 
experierfce,* and such a one*is without insight 
—vexatio dat\intellectum,*^ A» brave con¬ 
fession of a good faith, and in his case no vain 
utterance, but the sincere summary of ^ 
philosophy which coloured his whole outlook 
on life. , , 

The^^arly history of Monte ^osa^has an 
appeal even stronger than the story of Mont 
Blanc. It begins ^vith the Renaissance. From 
the hiils arou^;id Milan,"Leonardo da yinci hali’ 
s^en the-^int flilslifof dawn on Monte Rosa 
beyond— « 

• • 

A thousand shadowy pfeficilled valleys 
fJknd snowy dells in a goldea air. \ 

The elusive vision Jhad provoked his restless, 

► untiring spirit to search out the^ secrets of 
^onte Rosa. The results of that expedition 
ha^ already been noticed. 
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Atter Da Vinci tliere is *a long gap, 
Schekchzer had heapi of Monte Rosa, but 
contents himself with thp illuminating remark 
that “ a stiff accumulation of.pef'petual ice is 
attached to it.” De §aussure visited Macu- 
nagna in 1789, but disliked the inhabitants 

t f f, 

and complained of their inh<5«pitality. He 
passed Qn, after Climbing an mnimportant 
snow peak,‘the Pizzo Bianco (10,555^ feet). 
‘His story is chiefly interesting for an allusion 
to one df the finest of the early Alpine expedi¬ 
tions. In recent? yearn, a manusefipt con¬ 
taining a detailed account of/this climb has 
come to light, and supplements the vague 
story which De Saussure had heard. 

Long ago, in the Italian valleys of Monte 
Rosa, there was a Icgepd of a happy valley, 
hidden awaji-between the glaciers of great 
chain. In this secret and magic vale, the 
flowers blooined ' even in winter, and tlie 
*\hamoif^ found grazhig whep less liappy 
pastures ^ere buried byt the snow^ So r^n 
the tale, which the mothers of Alagna and 
liressoney told their children. The dis- 
‘‘covery of the happy valley was due t^Jean 
'Joseph E^ck. Beck was a domestic servant 
with the soul of a pioneer^^ and the organising 
talen't thaf^ makes for success. He had heard ^ 
a rumour thdt a few men from Alagna had 
d^^termiitv d ^ttST find the '’Galley. Beck 'Wfas a 
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Gressoney n^n; and he determined that 
Gressoney should have* the honour c/ the 
discovery. Again ai)d again, in Alpine his¬ 
tory, we fiiai this rivalry betweei\ adjoinii-J; 
valleys acting as an incentive of great ascents. 
Beck collected a large party, including “ a , 
man*of learnii^,” by naihc Finzefis (Vincenf). 
With due s§;crecy, they mt out on a Sunday 
of August it'SS. • • * 

They started from^heir sleej>ing places a^ 
midnight, and roped carefully. They had 
fuAish^ themselves ^with (^limbing irons and 
alpenstocks, ^hey suffered fr 9 m mountain 
sickness and foss of appetrte, but pluckily 
determined to proceed. At the head of the 
glacier, they. “ encountered a ’slope of ro&T 
devoid of snow,” which they climbed. “ It 
was twelve o’clock. JIardly had we goJ; to 
the summit of the rock than we saw a grand— 
an amazing—^spect^icle..* We sat? down to con¬ 
template at our leisure the lost valley, whiah* 
seemed , to u5 to J^e' entirely covered with 
glaciers. examined it carefully, but could • 
not satisfy ourselves that itjwas the unkifbwn 
valley, seeing that none of us had ever been 
in thf Vallais.” The valley, in fact^ was* none * 
other than the valley of Zermatt, and the pass, 
which these early explorers had reached, was 
T;iie Lysjoch, wheie, to this day, the rock on 
which they rested be^rs the appropriate naipe 
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that.they g^ive it, The Rock of Discovery.” 
Becws party thus reached a height of 14,000 
feet, a record till Balm^t be»t them on Mont 
J|ilanc. f, « ^ 

The whole story is alive with the undjdng 
rpmance that still haunts the skyline whose 
secrets we know t6o well. iS'he Siejffried 
map*' has, driven tfie happy v^ley further 
afield. In other ranges, still unchari^d, we 
•must search fgr the reviard of those that cross 
the gre&t divides between the known and the 
unknown, and ghzc d^wn from th^ poftals 
of a virgin pass on to glaciers no man has 
trodden, and valleys that no stranger has 
seen. And yet, for the true mountaineer 
every pass is a discovery, and the happy 
valley beyond the hills still lives as the embodi¬ 
ment of the_child’s difeam.' All exploration, 
it is said, is due to the two primitive instincts 
of childhood; the fies^e to, look over the edge, 
^ fjnd the'desire to look lound the corner.^ And 
so we can share Jhe *thrill* tHat drove that 
little *band up to the Rock of Dj.scovery. We 
tfiidW that, throjtigh «the long upward toilihg, 
ftheir^eyes must ever have been fixed on the 
" curve of ^he pass, slung between the guarding 
hills, the skyline which hfld the great secret 


theyViope^ to solve. We can realise the last 
moments of' breathless suspense as then* 


sjjoulderi^tweffcr thrust ahRijve the dividing j^all, 
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and the ground fell away from,their fpt to 
the valley of desire, in a sense, we aM have 
known moments su«h as this; we have felt 
the “ inteiiie ^esire to see if the Happy Val^y 
may not lie just rounS the corner.” 

Twenty-three years after this memorajile; 
expedition, Monte Ros^ was*the scene of one 
of the 'most daring firSt ascents^in Alpine 
history. lir. Pietro Giordani of» Alagna made 
a solitary ascent of the virgii^ summit which 
still bears his nan%e. -Ther Punta'Giordani 
is*onel5f the minor siwnmitfe of the Monte Rosa 
chain, and rises to the respectable height of 
13,304 feet. Giorcfani’s Ascent is another 
proof, if proof were needed, that the e arly- 
climbers were, in many ways, ‘as adventurous 
as the modern mountaineer. We find Balmat * 
making a series bf solitary attempts on Mont 
Blanc, and cheerfully sleeping out, alone, on 
the higher snowfiolds. I GiSrdaili climbs, with¬ 
out companions, a vitgin peak; and another 
^early h^^ro of Morjtc U 0 S 9 ,, of wljom we shall 
speak in due; course, spent a^night in a cleft of 
i 6 e, at a height of 14,000 fpet. GiordaifiT^by 
the way, indited a. letter to a friend fr,pm the, 
summit of his peak. He begins by remarking 
that a sloping pieice of granite serves him for 
^ table, a block of blue ice for a seat.' After 
an eloquent description of the view, he ex¬ 
presses his annoy^rft^e at the lack t^f scientific 
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instruments,^ and the lateness jDf the hour 
whicH^alone prevented him—as he believed— 
tcom ascending Monte Rpsa itielf. 

"iiiordaniis ascent closes th^ etfrly history 
of Monte Rosa; but we cannot leave Monle 

.Rosa without mention of some of the men who 

• # 

played an imp®rtant part ingots conqAest. 
Monte Rosa, it shouiSd be explained, ’is not a 
single pea^, but a cluster of ten'sumnpts of 
which the Dufpur Spitzf is the highest point 
(15,217 feet). Of these,»the Punta Giordani 
was the first, and the D^ifour Spitsue the IsPfet, 
to be climbed.. In 1817, Dr. Pawott made the 
first ascent of the'Parrott* Spitze (12,643 feet); 
and two years later the Vincent Pyramid 
^13",829) was climbed by a son of that Vincent 
who had been taken on Beck’s expedition 
because he was “ a mjiii of learning.]^ Dr. 
Parrott^it rnight be remarked in passing, was 
the first man ^to rekchithe summit of Ararat, 
Noah cannot be credited with having 
reached ^ higher pqint thqn the? gap between 

* the greater and the lesser AraraJ. 

^ftt of all the names, associated with pioneer 
work qn Monte Rosa that, of Zumstein is the 

* greatest. He* made five attempts to Ifeach 
the highest point of the grqup, and succeeded 
in clirfibing tlie Zumstein Spitze (15,004 feet) 
which still !jears his name. He had numerous*" 
adjrentureti on Monte R^rsa, and as we h|ve 
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already seen^ spent one night in a crevasse, at 
a height of 14,000 feet/ He became quite a 
local celebrityf and #is mentioned as such by 
Prof. Forbls apd Mr, King in theiy respect^ 
books. His great a*scent of the Zumstein 
Spitze was made in 1820, thirty-five years* 
befdre the c^quest of* the iiighest point of 
Monte Rosa. • ^ - 



CHAPTER VI 

TIROL AND.THE OBErCaND 

The story *of Monte Rt)sa has torcedrus to 
ti,nticipate the, chronological order of events. 
We must now "turn back, and follow the 
fortunes of the mtn wliose names’ar*linked 
with the great peaks of TiroJ**^ and of the 
Oberland. Let lis recapitulate the most im¬ 
portant dates in the history of mountaineer- 
mg before the opening of thft nineteenth 
century. Such dates arf 1760, which saw the 
beginning of^rious mcamtameering, wijh the 
ascent of tRe Titlis; 1778, which witnessed 
Beck’s fine ejfpedifconlto the Lysjoch; 1779, 
‘tke year* in which the'Velan, apd 1786, the 
year in wliic^i Mont JBlanc, wete climbed, Thf. 

* last year of the century saw th^ conquest of 
thh” Gross Glockn^i, one of the giants of Tirol. 

♦ The^Glockner has the distinction of being 
the only §jreat mountain first climbed ^y a 
Bishop. Its conquest was Idle work of a jovial 

1 Not “ Th» Tirol,” still less “ The Austrian TiroVV- 
but Tirol.’* We*do not speak of “The Scotland” or 
“The BritisLScotland.” • • 
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ecclesiastic, by name and style Franz Aitgraf 
von Salm-Reifferscheid Krantheim, Bishop of 
Gurk, hereinafter termed—quite simply-^ 
Salm. Bis^t)p,Salm had no moti«re but tf^e 
fun of a climb. He was not a scientist, and 
he was not interested in the temperature ^t • 
which water% boiled afiove 'the snow line, 
provided Snly that it* boiled s^fficfeiftly 
quickly to provide him with heft drinks and 
shaving water. He •was a most luxurious 
climber, and before •tarCing'for the Glockner 
he'^h^Tt a • magnificeait hut built to accom¬ 
modate the party, and a chej conveyed from 
the episcopal palace to feed them. They 
were weather-bound for three days in these 
very comfortable quarters; ‘ but the chef 
proved equal to the. demands on his talent. 
An enthusiastic climber compared the dinners 
to those which he had enjoyed when staying 
with the Bishop ak Gurk. Thcfe were eleven 
amateurs an^ nineteefi guides and pbrters "in 
|hc party. ThCir#first attempt^was foiled 
by bad weatjicr. On Augugt 25, 1799, they * 
reached the summit, erected a cross, and^s- 
posed of several bottles of wine. They then . 
discefv^ered that their triumph W 9 ,s a •trifle 
premature. The i^lockncr consists of two 
separated by a narrow ridge. They 
Thad climbed the lower; the real simmit was 
sti^l 112 feet abot^e, them. Nexfrjyear the 
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mistake was rectified; but, though the Bishop 
was <me of the party, he did not himself reach 
the highest point till a ffew yeftirs later. 

^Four years after the Glochnl;^ had been 
climbed, the giant of Tirol and the EasteM 
‘ Alps was oyercome. The conquest of the 
Ortler was due to a romantic fancy of Arch¬ 
duke^ Jo}\p. Just a*s Charles VII of France 
deputed his‘ chamberla*in to climb t^Mont 
Aiguille,* so the Archduke (who, by the way, 
was the ‘son of the Empi^ror Leopold II, and 
brother of Francis *11, last of the Holy^oman 
emperors) deputed Gebjiard, member of 
his suite, to clim6 the Ortler. Gebhard made 
sev eral attempts without success. Finally, 
a chamois hunter of the Passeierthal, 
name Joseph Pichler, introduced himself to 
Gebhard, made the ascent from Trafoi 
on September 28, 1804. Next year Gebhard 
himself reacfied the •summit, and took a 
reading of the height by a barometer. The 
result showed that the Oriilei^ was higher than 
the Glockner—a. .discovery which caused great 
joy. Its actual hsiglft is, as a matter of fact, 
. 12,803^ feet. ^But the ascent of the ^^rtler 
was fong in achieving the popularity that it 
deserved. Whereas the Gllickner was climbed 


about seventy times before 1860, the Ortl^r^ 
was only Climbed twice between Gebhard’s 
ascent ang the ascent b 3 »%Re Brothers Bux^gn 
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and Mr. Tuokett, in 1864. Archduke John, 
who inspired the first ascent, made ah un¬ 
successful attempt (this time in person) ©n the 
Gross VeneJlfg^, another great Tyrolese pea^ 
He was defeated, and the mountain was not 
finally vanquished till 1841. , • 

The scene ^ow changes to the Oberland. 
Nothing iftmch had been •accomplisl^ed iiT the 
Oberland before the opening years of the 
nineteenth century. A few passes, the Peters** 
grat, Oberaarjoch, Techrhgel* and GAuli, had 
beSh t?ft)ssed; but th« onlyisnow peaks whose 
ascent was undoubtedly accomplished were 
the Handgcndgletscherhorn 10,806 feet) and 
a peak whose identification is difficult. These 
were climbed in 1788 by a man* called Muller, 
^ho was engaged in surveying for Weiss. ,His 
map was a very* brilliant achievement, con- • 
sidering the date at which it appSire^. The 
expenses had been defrayed^3y a tich merchant 
of Aarau, Johann Rudt)lph Meyer, whose softs 
were destine<^t<? jjiay an* important part in 
Alpine exploration. J. R. M^yer had climbed 
the Titlis, anS one of his^soiT^ made one of^e 
first glacier pass expeditions in the Ob^land? 
crossfDg the Tschingel in 1790. , • 

J. R. Meyer’s two sons, Johann Rudolph 
the second and Hieronymus, were responsible 
“*tor some of the finest pioneer wWk in the 
story of mountaineftFmg. In 1811 mey made 
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the first crossing of the Beich pass, the Lot- 
schenliicke, and the first ascent of the 
Jungfrau. As was inevitable, their story 
disbelieved. To dispel all^do4bt, another 
expedition was undertaken in the followii^ 
f y^ar. On this expedition the leaders were 
Rudolph and Gottlieb Meyer, ijjons of J. R. 
Me*y§!r tl^e second ^ (the conqueror of the 
Jungfrau), and grandsons of J. R. Meyer the 
^rst. The twqMeyers separated after crossing 
the Obefaarjoch.*- Gottlieb crossed the Griin- 
hornlucke, and bivouacked near the^sit^ of 
the present Concordia Inn. Rudolph made 
his classical attetnpt on the Finsteraarhorn, 
an d rejoined Gottlieb. Next day Gottlieb 
made the seednd ascent of the Jungfrau and 
Ruejiolph forced the first indisputable cross¬ 
ing of the Strahlegg pg^ss from the Unteraar 
glacier to Grindelwald. 

To return to RuViolph’s famous attempt on 
the Fin'steraarhorn. Rudolph, as we * have 
seen, separated from hij; brother Gottlieb 
near the Obera^rjoch, Rudolph, who was 
o/iiy twenty-one ^t the time, took with him 
'iwo Yalaisian hunters, by name Alois Volker 
and ‘-Joseph Bortis, a Melchthal “ porter,” 
Arnold Abbiihl, and a Hcsle man. Abbiihl 
was not a porter as we understand the word, 
but a knelt, or servant, of a small inn. lie" 
played tBe leading parf-.'-M this climb. The 
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party bivouacked on the depression known as 
the Rothhornsattel, and left it next morning 
when the sun bad akeady struck the Ijigi'er 
summits, plobably about 5 a.m. „They dt^^ 
scended to the Studerfirn, and shortly before 
reaching the Ober Studerjoch started to clinib ^ 
the great eas^rn face of the.Finsteraarhorn. 
After six h^urs, they reashed the crest of the 
ridge.^ Meyer could go no furthe^ and re¬ 
mained where he vjas; while the guides, 
proceeded and, accordijatg to the accounts 
whialwhave come dc^n t^ us, reached the 
summit. 

Captain FaArar h&s summed up all the 
available evidence in The Alpine Journal for 
August 1913.^ The first climber who attempted'' 
to repeat the ascent. was the well-known 
scientist Hugi, fie * was led by the same^ 
Arnold Abbiihl, who, as already s£^edf\ook a 
prominent part in Meyers eftpediiion. Abbiihl, 
howef er, not only failed to identify the highect 
peak from thVRothhdrnsattel, but, ^n being 
pressed, admitted ftiat he had never reached 
the summit 4t all. In J.830^ Hugi published 
these facts and Meyer, indignant at the implied 
chall^ge to his veracity, promised to produce 
further testimony^ But there the matter 
dropped. Captain Farrar summarised the 
^situation with convincing thorou^ness. 

“ What was the;. *situation in lgil2 ? We 


r'* 
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have an enthusiastic ingenuous yQuth attempt¬ 
ing an ascent the like of which in point of 
difficulty had at that tame i>ever been, nor 
'^'Vras for nearly fifty years after^/i attempted, 
fie reaches a point on the arete without ai^y 
great difficulty; and there he remains, too 
tired to proceed. About this portion of the 
ascent, there is, sav? as to the p??sK;ise point 
gained, nb question; and it is of this portion 

^lone Meyer is a first-hand witness. Three 

^ * 

of his guides go, on,,^n(^ return to him after 
many hours with tjie statement th^t thcy+iad 
reached the summit, or that is \^’;hat he under- 
stands. I shall examine later this point. 
But is it not perfectly natural that Meyer 
•"^ould accept their statement, tl?\at he should 
swallow with avidity their claim to have 
reached the goal of all His labours ? He l^d, 
as I sh^ll slTow later, no reason to doubt them; 
and, doubtless, he'Terpained firm in his belief 
ui>til Hugi’s book appeared many years 'after. 
At once,^ie is up in arms at Hugi*s questioning, 

' as he thinics, his own statements and his 
guides’ claims. 'He ,pens his 'reply quoted 
above^ promises to publish his MSS. and hopes 
to produce testimony in support. Then^mes 
Hugi’s reply, and Meyer re^^lises that his own 
perso^ial share in the expedition is not 
questioned^ but he sees that he may after all* 
have beei4 misled by, or teve misunderstood, 

I t 
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his guides, £Hid he is faced with the reported 
emphatic denial of his leading guide, who was 
at that tip^e still living, and could hav^ been^ 
referred to?* it may be' said that fte wrote ^ 
Abbiihl for the ‘ testimony,’ and failed to 
elicit a satisfarctory jeply. Thrown inter 
hopeless doUfet, all the strofiger because his 
belief in flife guide’s statement had lieen firmly 
implanted in his mind all these nineteen years, 
is it to be wondered itt that he»lets the mattdt 
d rop? He finds hitnself ufiable to get any 
testmTony; and realises that the publication 
of his MS. \^1 not ^supply any* more reliable 
evidenccy One can easily picture the dis¬ 
enchanted mah*^ putting the whole matter 
aside in sheer despair of ever arriving at the 
truth.” , ‘ • 

•We have no space t(J follow Capl;|Lin 
arguments. They do^noj seem to leave a 
shat^w of doubt. • At the same* time. Captain 
Farrar acquits the party of any iJeliberSte 
Jntention to decewe, and admits* that their 
ascent of tly) secondary summit of the Fin- 
sfei^aarhorn was a very* fino» performance. It, 
is noteworthy thalf many of tli^ greatr pealfs • 
have been attempted, and some acl;ually 
climbed for the fii%t time, by an unnecessarily 
djfiicult route. The Matterhorn was assailed 
for years by the difficult Italian a^^pte, before 
easy Swiss r^ifie was^ ^isco^t-red. The 
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south-east route, which Meyer’s party at¬ 
tempted, still remains under certain conditions, 
a difficult rock climb, which nlay not unfitly 
compared in part with the Italian ridge of 
the Matterhorn. The ordinary west ridg'ife 
presents no real difficulties. 

The first complete ascent of the Finsteraar- 
horn was made on August 10, 1829C'by Hugi’s 
two guides, Jakob Leuthold and Job. Wahren. 
Eugi remained behind,'‘200 feet below the 
summit. The HOgisSttel* still commemorates 
a pioneer of this gr^at pt^ak. • ** 

So much for the Meyers. They deserve 
a high place in the history of exploration. 
“ It has often seemed to me,” writes Captain 
Farrer, “ that ‘ the craft of mountaineering, 
and even more the art of mountaineering 
- deccrip^ion,^ distinctly retrograded for over 
fifty years after these great expeditions of the 
Meyers. It iS" not until the early ’sixties^that 
rotks of'equal difficult^ are again attacked. 
Even thenp-witnesr> Almer’^ opinion as to 
’the inaccessibility of the Mattfirhorn—men 
ha^Tnot yet learned the axiom, which Alex- 
. tender -Burge^er was the first, certainly by 
practice rather than by explicit enunciation, 
to lay down, viz. that the practicability of 
rocks is only decided by actual contact. 
Meyer’s gyides had a glimmering of this. It 
is again not until the ’sixf fe^ that Meyer’s ca^lm 
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yet vivid descriptions of actualities are sur¬ 
passed by those brilliant articles of Stephen, 
of Moore,^ of* Tuckfett, and by Whymper’s^ 
great ‘ S( 3 limbles ’ that are the glory ^ 
English mountaineering.” 

But perhaps the grejitest nagic associaied 
wil!h this peiiocl is that of the great scientist, 
Agassiz, ^^gassiz is a striking exaqjple of the 
possibilities of courtige and a lively faith. He 
never had any money; and y«t he invariably 
lived as if he posstssccf a eomfortable com- 
peE^flhe. “ I have^ no itime for making 
money,” is *900 oj his sayings that have 
become famous. He was a native of Orbe, 
a bealitiful town in the Jura. His father was 
a pastor, ami the young AgassTz was intended 
for the medical pfcJfession. He took the 
medical degree, "but nemained steadfajj^ jai 
determination to become, as he toTd his father, 

“ the first naturalist o^his tim^.” Humboldt 
and Cuvier,soon discovered his p^ers;*'in 
^due time he {Jcdarije a professor a^ Neuchdtel. 
He married on eighty louis § year; but money* 
difficulties never depressed him. As a boy^ 
of twenty, earning the princel_j sum ©f fifty, 
pounds a year, he maintained a secretary in 
his enfjployment,# a luxury which he never 
denied himself. Usually he maintained two 
dr three. At Neuchatel, his incom*^ eventually 
increased to £l 25 ^A,year. On this, he kept 

• • f • • 
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up an academy of natural historj^ a museum, 
a staff of secretaries and assistants, a litho- 
_^aphic and printing plant, and a wife. His 
^ife, by tke way, was a German^ady; and 
it is not surprising that her chief quarrel wilh 
Jif^ was a lack of money forhousehold expenses. 
The naturalist, who had no tim? for making 
money, spent what- little he hM on the 
necessities of'his existenc^e, such as printing 
presses and secretaries, and left the luxuries 
of the larder to take \jare^ of themselves. His 
family helped him twith‘ 4 oans, “at fir^T^we 
arc told, “ with pleasure, but a|t'erwards with 
some reluctance.” Humboldt also advanced 
small sums. “ I was pleased to remain a 
debtor to Humboldt,” writes Agassiz, a senti¬ 
ment which probably awqkens more sympathy 
?::i:^th^^eart of the average undergraduate 
than it did in the bosom of Humboldt. 

A holiday which Agassiz spent with another 
great naturalist, Charpbntier, w^s indirectly 
responsible for the Jbeginnjngs of the glacial 
'theory. Throughout Switzerland, you may 
find "huge boulde^;:s known as erratic block’s. 
These blocks have a different geological 
ancestry frorn the rocks in the immediate 
neighbourhood. They did not grow like 
mushrooms, and they must therefore have 
been carri^i to their present position by some 
outside agency. In the^*e£ghteenth centurj’, 
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naturalists iSblved all these questions by a 
'priori theories, proved by quotations from 
the book ^of •Genesis. The Flood was a 
favourite sohition, and the Flood ^as, ther'** 
fore, invoked to solve the riddle of erratic 
blocks. By the time th|it Agassiz had begttn* 
his * great w®rk, the Flood* was, however, 
becomingTliscredited, add its reputed opera- 
tions^were being driven further afield. 

The discovery of tlfe true solution Was due* 
not to a scientist, hut*to if simple chamois 
hu5tSr, named Perfandicr. He knew no 


geology, but*,he cguld draw •obv^ious con¬ 
clusions from straightforward data without 
invoking the Flood. He had seen these 
blocks on glaciers, and he had seen them many 
miles away from gla^i^rs. He made the,only 
possible deduction—^that glacier| 
some time, have covered tljje whole of Switzer¬ 
land^ Perrandier* exp<3unded Ais views to a 
civil engineer, by name Venetzi, Venlitz 
.passed it on to*Charpentier, and^fharpentier 
converted ^gassiz. Agasgiz made prompt* 
use of the information,*so prompt that Char-, 
pentigr accused him of stealing Jj^is idea®. He. 
read* a paper before the Helvetic Society, in 
which he announced his conviction tl^t the 
earth had once been covered with a sheet of 


ice that extended from the Noi*|h Pole to 
Central Asia. ThA» scepticism ^ith which 
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this was met incited Agassiz tb search for 
more evidence in support of his theory. His 
^st work was done in “ The |H6tel des 
^euchatelbis.” This h6tel at^fif^t consisted 
of an overhanging boulder, the entrance M 
»which was , screened by a blanket. ^The 
hotel was builf near the Grftasel on the 
medial n^praine of the lower Aar glacier. 
To satisfy Mrs. Agassiz, Ber husband eventu¬ 
ally moved into even iftore palatial quarters 
to wit, a rough ’babih covered with canvas. 
“ The outer apactmerft,” complain^^*^rs. 
Agassiz, a lady hard to. please* “ boasted a 
table and one or two benches; even a couple 
of chairs were kept as seats of honour for 
occasional guests. A shelf against the wall 
accojnmodated books, iti^truments, coats, etc.; 
-i^s»dT«.a^lank floor on which* to spread their 
blankets at night ^as a good exchange for the 
frozen surface*6f the glacier.*” But the p^ture 
of"this s^crange menage‘would be incomplete 
without njention »f Agafisiz’s companions.* 
‘ “ Agassiz and hi,s companions is a phrase 
that meets us at« ev(*ry turn of his history. 

. He needed companions, ‘partly because he 
was df a friendly and companionable nature, 
partly, no doubt, to vary‘the monotony of 
Mrs. Agassiz’s constant complaints, but 
mainly because his ambitious schemes were 
impossible^without assistSAce. His work 
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volved great Expenditure, which he could only 
recoup in part from the scanty grants allowed 
him by sciq^tifTb societies, and the patrbnage 
of occasionat wealthy amateurs. T!‘he firsts 
qualification necessary in a “ companion ” 
was a certain indifference as to -salary, ai^ * 
the usual ai^angement was’ that Agassiz 
should provide board and*lodging in 4he hotel, 
and that, if his assistant were in need of 
money, Agassiz shoufd provide some if he* 
had any lying loose* at’the’time. This at 
least was the substlince t of the contract 
between AgaSsiz, ou the one* hand, and 
Edouard Desor of Heidelberg University, on 
the other hand. 

Desor is perhaps the most famous of the 
little band. He was^ a political refugee, 

“ 'Without visible meanis of subsistence. 
was a talented young g^nt^man with a keen 
inter^t in scientific disputes, and an eye for 
what is vulgarly knowu as personal a^ertise- 
*^ent. In other viords^e shared^the very 
human weakness of enjoying the sight of his 
name in honoured print. * Another companion , 
was Karl Vogt. Mfs. Agassiz luid two’great! • 
quarrels with life. The first was a shortage 
of fundsrand the sbeond was the improjviety 
^ of the stories exchanged between Vogt and 
Desors. Another companion was\a certain 
Grossly, a gentlem^ft*whos^ jnain iharm for 
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Agassiz consisted in the fact Mi at, “ though 
he never had any money, he never wanted 
any.” He lived with Agassiz in^ the winter 
p,s secreiiary. In summer be •tramped the 
Jura in search of geological data. He never 
bothered about mopey, but was always pre¬ 
pared to exchange some goocb anecdot& for 
a night’s lodging, ‘Eventually, 1:^ went mad 
and ended his days fn an asylumrj Yet 
another famous name, associated with Agassiz, 
is that of Doilfus'Auiiset, an Alsa tian of 
Miilhausen, who ^.^as bhrn in 1797. His’^^reat 
works were, two books, thf* first entitled 
Materials jar the Study of Glaciers, and the 
second Materials for the Dyeing of Stuffs, On 
the whole, he seems to have been more 
interested in glacierfe ^than in velvet. He 
■TG^fle. with Desor, the filst ascent of •the 
GalenstocK, and also of the most southern 
peak of the*Wetterliom, *namely the Rosen- 
horn (1^,110 feet). He built ijiany observa¬ 
tories oh ^the Aai; glacie:;; a'h^ the Theodule 
and he was u^uayy kAown as “ Papa Gletscher 
DSllIus.” , • ’ ’ 

» Suph, then, were Agassiz’s eomjj^nions. 
Humour and romance are blended ih the 


picture of the strange little company that 
gathered every evening beneath the rough 


shelter of the h6tel. We see Mrs. Agassiz 

bearing with admirable ^itsignation those in- 

* «1 • * • 
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conveniences fhat must have proved a very 
real sorrow to her orderly German mind. 
We see De^r Snd Vogt exchanging btoad 
anecdotes to the*indignation of the good lady; • 
and we can figure the abstracted naturalist, 
utter^ indifferent to his^ environment, and* 
only occupied Vith the deductions that may 
be drawn from the movement of stak<^ driven 
into a**glacier. Let me quote in conclusion 
a few words from a syihpajhetic* appreciation ^ 
by tjie^late William •Jafnes \Memories and 
Studies )— • 

» * * 

“ Agassiz was a splendid example of the 
temperament that looks forward and not 
backwards, and never wastes a moment in 


regrets for the irrevocable. I had the privi¬ 
lege* of admission* to his society during^he-** 
Thayer expedition to Brazi^. I weil remem¬ 
ber, a^niglit, as we all swung in orrt* hammocks, 
in the fairy like moonlight, on the dec^pf th*e 
it earner that throbbed its ^y up tlj£ Amazon 
between the forests guaf^ng the stream on 
either side, ifow he turned .and whispered, 

‘ Jamei^ are you awake? ’ andffeontinued, 
cannot sleep; 1 am too happy; I keep think¬ 
ing of th'jse glorious plans.* . . .. 

“ Agassiz’s influence on methods of teacliing 
in our community was prompt and decisive— 


all the more so that h;*i^truck people’s imagina- 
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tion by its very excess. The g*bod old way of 
committing printed abstractions to memory 
seeitis never to have received fach a shock 
as it eiicountered at his hafids. There is 
probably no public school teacher who "Nvill 
“^ot tell you howc Agassiz used to lock a 
student up in a room full of‘turtle shells or 
lobster 4 'hells or oyster shells, without a book 
or word to help him, and not let him odt till he 
had discovert^d all jfche truths which the objects 
contained. Solue ‘foiihd the truths ^after 
weeks and mont^is of lonely sorrow; others 
never found them. Those v/ho found them 
were already made into naturalists thereby; 
the failures were blotted from the book of 
honour and of life. ‘ Go to Nature; take the 
facts into your own bands; look and see for 
' yam j e gclf these wefe the maxims which 
Agassiz prcachediwherever he went, and their 
effect on pedagogy 'v^as clfectric. ... , 

“ only man he really l^yed and had use 
for was She man »yho coalcl bring him facte, v 
To see facts, not to"“argue or r^isonniren was 
what life meant*for him; and I think he often 
positively loathed the fatiocinating ^jrpe of 
minS. ‘ Mr. Blank, you are totally un¬ 
educated,’ I heard him sa’y once toTt student, ^ 
who had propounded to him some glittering^ 
theoretic generality. And on a similar occa¬ 
sion, he gave aij admoniliop that must have 
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sunk deep int© the heart of him to whom it 
was addressed. ‘ Mr, X, some people perhaps 
now consider’ y©u are a bright young ijian; 
but when you^are fifty years old, if they ever 
speak of you then, what they will say will be 
this : “ That Mr. X—oh yes, I know him 
he used to be^a very bright young man.” ’ 
Happy is 4he conceited youth who at the 
proper^oment receives such salutaty cold- 
water therapeutics as this, frorn one who in 
other respects is a kin^l frjCnd#” 

So much for, Agassiz. It*only remains to 
add that his dompahions were responsible 
for some fine mountaineering. During these 
years the three peaks of the Wetterhorn were 
climbed, and Desor was^ concerned in two of 
tlie§e successful «expMitions. A far fiber,, 
expedition was his ascent of the Lauteiraar- 
horn, by Desor in 1842?, T'his peak is con- 
nected^ with the Schreckhorn by a difficult 
ridge, and is a wfmthy rival to that well^lShown 
summit. There w<^e gr^ew oth'^ virgin 
climbs in thif period, bpt tbe great age of 
Alpine conquest had^ scarcely* begun. ^ 

The*Connecting link between Agassiz^and 
modern mountaineering is supplied by Gottlieb 
Studer, who was born in 1804, and died in 
’'1890. His serious climbing began in 1823, 
and continued for ii;jcty years. Hq made a 
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number of new ascents, and reopened scores 
of passes, only known to natives. Most 
moiKitaineers know the careful ^nd beautiful 
^ panoramas which are the WQrfe of his pencil. 
He drew no less than seven hundred of th^«e. 
«JIis great,, work, Ueber Eis und Schnee,* a 
history of Swiss climbing, is an invaluable 
author!J.y to which most of his Accessors in 
this field are indebted. * , 

The carefiil readeiv will notice the com¬ 
parative absence of* tht English in the climbs 
which we have sg far described. TheTftming 
of the English deserves a chapter to itself. 



CHAPTER, VII • 

THSnCOMING OF T»E ENGLISH 

Motj^itaineering, as a sport, is so often 
treated as an invention of. Ei^Rshmen, that * 
the r^i^al facts of its o^^^gin are unconsciously 
disguised. A commonplace i^rror of the text¬ 
books is to 3atc sporting mountaineering 
from Mr. Justice Wills’s famous ascent of the 
Wetterhorn in 1854. The W^<itterhorn has 
three peaks, * and Mr. ^Justice Wills made 
the ascent of the^ summit which is usually^ 
climbed from Grindejwald. This peak, the 
Hasle Jungfrau, is the mo.^ difficult of the 
group «but it is not t|je highest. In those 
early days, first ^ascents were not r^^^Orded 
v/ith the punctuality and j€horough«ess that 
preyaiis to-d^y; and ^a 4arge circle of 
mountaineers gave Mr. Justice Wills the 
credit c# making the'first ascent c5M:he Hasle 
Jungfrau, or at least the first ascent from 
GrindelwdCld. Curiously enough, the cliftib, 

. which is supposed to herald sporting moun-/ 
taineering, was only^the second ascent of th/ 
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Grindelwald route to the sununit (if a peak 
which had already been climbed four times. 
The ^ facts are as follows Dei^or’s guides 
climbed the Hasle Jungfrau 1844, and 
Desor himself followed a lew days after. 
Three months before Wills’s ascent, the peak 
was twice climbeH by an ^ early English 
pioneer, Mr. Blackwell. Blacfewell’s first 
ascent ^as by the Rosenlaui route,^ which 
Desor had followed, §nd his second, by the 
Grindelwald route,* .chosen by Mr. Wills. On 
the last occasion, he was beaten by a-«torm 
within about ten feet of the top, ten feet 
which he had climbed oh the pfevious occasion. 
He planted a flag just under the final cornice; 
and we must give him the credit of the 
pioneer ascent from Grindelwald. Mr. Wills 
never heard of these four ascents, and , be¬ 
lieved that the peak was still virgin when he 
ascended it, 

It would appear, then, that the so*-called 
first sporting climb lias littie claim to that 
distinction. WhaV^precisely, is meant by 
“sporting” in this connectsm? The dis¬ 
tinction seems to be drawn between those * 
who climb a mountain for the sheef joy of 
adventure, and those who were primarily 
concerned with the increase of scientific 
knowledge. The distinction is important; ^ 
but it is often forgott^O that scientists, like 
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De Saussiire,* Forbes, Agassiz and Desor, 
were none the less mountaineers because they 
had an intelligint interest in the geological 
history of mountains. All these nren were ^ 
inspired by a very genuine mountaineering 

enthusiasm. Moreover, before Mr. Wills’ll. 

# • 

climb there l^d been a number of quite 
genuine spirting climbs. •A few Englishmen 
had bopn up Mont Blanc; and, though most 
of them had been content witl^ Mont Blanc, • 
they could scarcely ]^e accused of scientific 
inspii\ition. They, however, belonged to the 
“One man, one mountain,*schqol,” and as 
such can scarcely claim to be considered as 
anything but mountaineers by accident. Yet 
Englishmen litt:e Hill, Blackwell; and Forbes, 
had climbed mountains nvith some regularity 
long before Mr. Whlls n^ade his great ascent ;• 
and foreign mountaineers had already achieved 
a series of genuine s^portfeig ascents. Bourrit 
was fltterly indifferent to science^ and 
Bourrit was, peihaps, tfie first man who made 
a regular practice of climblilg a snow mountain 
evejy year. The fact that lip was not often 
successful must not«be allowed to discount • 
his sincere enthusiasm. Before T840,* no 
Englishm^ had entered the ranks of regular 
mountaineers; and by that date many of 
the* great Alpine monarchs had fallen. Mont 
Blanc, the outer fortresses of Monte Rq/sa, 
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the Finsteraarhorn, King of the Oberland, 
the Ortler, and the Glockner, the great rivals 
of the Eastern Alps, had all been conquered. 
The reigning oligarchies of the Alps had 
bowed their heads to man. 

Let us concede what must be conceded; 
even so, we need not fear thpt our share in 
Alpine history will be unduly ’diminished. 
Mr, Wills’s ascent was none the less epoch- 
making because it wa£^ the fourth ascent of a 
second-class peak.* The real value of that 
climb is this : It^ was one of the first eiimbs 
that were directly responsible for the system¬ 
atic and brilliant campaign which was in 
the main conducted by Englishmen. Iso¬ 
lated foreign mountaineers had already done 
brilliant work, but their example did not 
'•give the same direct impetus. It was not 
till the English arrived that mountaineering 
became a fc-shionable sport; and the wide 
group of English pioneers that carried off 
almost all the great prizes of the Alps between 
1854 and the conqt.st ol the Matterhorn in 
1865 may fairly date their iuvasioii flfom 
Mr. Justice Wills’s ascent, a climb which, 
though hot even a virgin ascent an^ by no 
means the first great climb by an Englishman, 
was^none the less a landmark. Mr. Justice 
Wills’s vigorous example caught on as no 
achievement had caught on. His book, which 
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is full of spirfted writing, made many converts 
to the new sport. 

There hi^, of course, been many enthusiasts 
who had preached the sport before Mr.-^ 
Justice Wills climbed the Wetterhorn. The 
earliest of all Alpine Journals is*the Alpintt,* 
whi^h first expressed the impetus of the 
great Alpine campaign. •It appeared in 1806, 
and survived for four years, though the name 
was later attached tc/ a ipagaaine which has’* 
still a large circulation* in Switzerland. It 
was edited by Ulysses vpn Salis; and it 
contained articles on chamois*hunting, the 
ascent of the Ortier, etc., besides reviews of 
the mountain literature of the period, such 
books, for instance, as those of Bourrit and 
Ebel, “ The Glockner and the Ortkr,” 
writes the editor, “ may serve as striking 
instances of our ignorance.| until a few years 
ago, of the highest peaki? in the Alpine ranges. 
Excluding th^ ^ottharji and Mont Bkiac, ahd 
their surrounding pmine^es, ther^ still re- 
maimmore than a few iflarv^llous and colossal 
peaks which *are no less* worthy of becoming 
better jknown.” • • 

Frdm 1849, the number of Englisfimen 
taking pM*t in higlf ascents increases rapidly; 
and between 1854 and 1865 the great bulk 
of virgin ascents stand to their credit, though 
it must always ^bl*^jemem|pered {hat these 
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ascents were led by Swiss, French and Italian 
guides, who did not, however, do them till 
the English arrived. Before If^O a few 
^^Englishmen climbed Mont Blan€ ,* Mrs. and 
Miss Campbell crossed the Col de G6ant, 
‘which had. previously been reopened by 
Mr. Hill; and Mr. Malkin ci'ossed a Tfew 
glacier pg^sses. But'^J. D. Forbes was really 
the first English mountaineer to carry out 
a series of syutemajic kttacks on the upper 
snows. Incidentally, his book, Travels through 
the Alps of 1843, was the 

first book in* the English lau^age dealing 
with the High Alps. A few pamphlets had 
been published by the adventurers of Mont 
Blanc, but no really serious work. Forbes 
is, therefore, the true pioneer not only of 
British mountaineering, but of the Alpine 
literature in our tongue. He was a worthy 
successor to Be SausSurc, *and his interest in 
thfe mr*Z 2 ntains was v]ery largely scientific. 
He investigated the theories of glacier motion, 
*and visited Ag^issiz'at the “ HoteL des 
^ Neuchatelois.” On that occasic^, if Agassiz 
. is to be bejifived, the canny Scotsman managed 
to extract more than he gave from the genial 
and-expansive Switzer. When Forbes pub¬ 
lished his theories, Agassiz accused him of 
Stealing his ideas. Desor, whose genius for 
a ro»tv wa^* only ^ excelled ^’jiy ,the joy he took 
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in getting up fiis case, did not improve matters; 
and a bitter quarrel was the result. Whatever 
may have^ been the rights of the matter, 
Forbes cerij^iuly mastered the theory ot^ 
glacier motion, and proved his thorough 
grasp of the matter in ^ rather, remarkabia 
waf. In 1890, a large party of guides and 
amateur^ were overwhelmed by an |ivalanche 
on the Grand Plateau, and three of the guides 
disappeared into a t;revasse. Their bodies* 
were not recovered# Dr. Hamel, who had 
organised the party, survived. He knew 
something of glacier motion, and ventured 
a guess that the bodies of the guides 'vyould 
reappear at the bottom of the glacier in 
about a thousand years. He* was just nine 
hundred and thirty-nJhe years wrong i^^ his 
calculation. Fofbes, having ascertained Ifjr 
experiment the rate at ^ivhich the glcicier 
moved, predicted* that the bodies would 
reappear in fprty year|. This forecastj^^ro^d 
amazingly accurafe. Various reg^ains re¬ 
appeared near the lo'vflir c;pd of the Glacier* 
des riossonshn 1861, a fragment of a human ^ 
body, ^nd a few' relbjs came to lig ht tw o yeans . 
later* and a^skull, ropes, hat, etc., in *1865. 
Strangely enough,*this accident was repjgated— 
in almost all its details in the famous Ark¬ 
wright disaster of 1866. 

Forbes carried tki;ough a number of •fine 

• f . ? • • 
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expeditions. He climbed the Jlingfrau with 
Agassiz and Desor—^before the little trouble 
referred to above. He made the §^?st passage 
Jby an aihateur of the Col d’H6i|ens, and the 
first ascents of the Stockhorn (11,796 feet) 
.and the Wasenhorij. (10,661 feet). Besides 
his Alpine wanderings, he explored som^ of 
the glacie^rs of Savoy*. His most famous book. 
The Tour of Mont Blanc, is well worth*^read- 
ving, and contains one ^^ne passage, a simile 
between the irlotion o^ a glacier and the 

life of man. 

_ 0 

Forbes was the first British^ «mountaineer; 
but John Ball played an even more important 
part in directing the activity of the English 
climbers. He was a Colonial Under-Secretary 
in Lprd Palmerston’s administration; but he 
gave up politics for the more exciting field 
of Alpine adventure. His main interest in 
the Alps was, perhaps, botanical; and his 
list o|_first ascents is not vpry striking, 
considering the hpst of ^virgin peaks that 
' awaited an enterpris/ag pioneer. His great 
achievement wag tlfe conquest' of the first 
great dolomite peak that yielded itsjsecrets 
to man, the Pelmo. He alsoclimbed the 
Cima Tosa in the 'Brenta dolomites, 
and made the first traverse of the Schwartztor. 


He was the first to edit guidebooks for the 
usCiOf mountaineers, and his knowledge of 

* < ' I 
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the Alps yms surprisingly thorough. He 
played a great part in the formation of the 
Alpine Clvjp, and in the direction of, their 
literary actyity. He edited the ^classical , 
series of Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, and a 
series of excellent Alpin^ guides., 

BM the «rent which above all others 
attracted*the attention of Englishmen to the 
Alps H^SLS Albert Smith’s ascent of Mont 
Blanc. Albert Smith <<8 the mo^t picturesque, 
of the British mounteineers. ^ He was some¬ 
thing of a hlagueur, but behind all his vulgarity 
lay a very deep feeling fAr th£ Alps. His 
little book on Mont Blanc makes good read¬ 
ing. The pictures are delightfully inaccurate 
in their presentation of the tefrors of Alpine 
climbing; and the thoroughly sincere fashion 
in‘Which, the wlfole business of climbing m 
written up proves that ^the great white 
mountain had not .yet lost its prestige. But 
we can forgiye Albert Smith a great d^l, Sor 
he felt the glanfour oi th^ Alps long before 
he h^d seen a hill higher than St. Anne’s, near 
Ch^rtsey. As a child, 'he .had been given 
The Peasants of Ghamouni, a book which 
rivalled Pilgrjirn's Progress in his affections. 
This moiHitain bo6k fired him to anticipate,,, 
his subsequent success as a showman. 

“ t’inally, I got up a small moving panorama 
of the horrors pertlikiing to Mont Blanc • . • 
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and this 1 so painted up and ekaggerated in 
my enthusiasm, that my little sister—^who 
was my only audience, but an«adi]^irable one, 
»^for she c^ed not how often I e3dii|>ited—^wou^d 
become quite pale with fright.” Time passed, 
^ahd Albert ,Smith became a student in Paris. 
He discovered that his enthusiasm for Mont 
Blanc was shared by a medical student; and 
together they determined to visit the Mecca 
»ot their drqams. They collected twelve 
pounds apiece, knd vowed that it should last 
them for five weeks. They carried it about 
with them entirel^ in five-franp ^pieces, chiefly 
stuffed into a leathern belt round their 


waists. Buying “ two old soldiers’ knap¬ 
sacks at three francs each, and* two pairs of 
hobnailed shoes at fit^e francs and a half,” 
t^ey started off on their ‘great adventure. 
Smith wisely adds^that, “ if there is anything 
more delightful than* travelling with plenty 
of*mo|iev, it is certainly making, a journey of 
pleasure with verj^little.’’ ‘ 

* They made the journey to Geneva in 
seventy-eight hrprs by diligencdk At Mefun 

* they bo ught a brick of bread more tl\;pin two 
feet i6ng. “ The passengers pai^ three francs 

for their ddjeuner, 6urs did ^ot cost 
ten sous.” At night, they slept in the empty 
diligence. They meant to make that twelve 


pounds apiece carry ttein ^ some distance. 
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From Genevti they waited to Chamounix, 
helped by an occasional friendly lift. Smith 
was deligh^d with the realisation of childish 
dreams. “ ^vpry step was like ^ journey 
in fairyland.” In fact, the only disillusion 
was the contrast betweqp the S^yiss peasanii, 
of fomance and the reality, “ The Alpine 
maidens “we encountered put us ^more in 
mindi* of poor law unions than ballads; 
indeed, the Swiss villagers m^y be classed, 
with troubadours, minstrel pages, shepherd¬ 
esses, and other fabulous pets of small poets 
and vocalists.” After le^ing* Chamounix, 
Smith crossed the St. Bernard, visited Milan, 
and returned with a small margin still left 
out of the magic twelve pounds. 

Albert Smith retumM to London, tooj: up 
practice as a sufgeon, wrote for Punchy aiM 
acquired a big reputation^ as an entertainer 
in The Overland Mml^ written by himself and 
founSed on .a journejr to Egypt and, C<jn- 
stantinople. Tfi:ic songs f^d sketches made 
the piece popular, an# insured a long run. ' 
Af the close of* the •season he went to 
Chamounix again, fully determined to climb 
MonlfBlanc. ^ He was accompanied by William 
Beverley^ the arti^, and was lucky to fqJPiip- 
with some Oxford undergraduates with the 
same ambition as himself. They joined 
forces, and a paSr^ of twenty,* including 

* • . f, » 
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guides, prepared for the great expedition. 
Amongst other provisions, they took ninety- 
four bottles of wine, four legs ©f n|titton, four 
^shoulder'5‘ of mutton, and fpi^y-six fowl^. 
Smith was out of training, and suffered 
^terribly from mou^itain sickness. He was 
horrified by the Mur de la C&te, which he 
describes^ as “an all but perpendicular ice¬ 
berg,” and adds that “ every step was gained 
•from the ch^ce of horrible death.” As 
a matter of facf, thc^Mur de la Cote is a very 
simple, if steep, snow slope. A good ski- 
runner could^ un&er normal pOnditions, de¬ 
scend it on ski. If Smith had fallen, he 
would have rolled comfortably to the bottom, 
and stopped iii soft snow. “ Should the foot 
or tjie baton slip,” he* assures us, “ there is 
Tfo chance for life. You Vould glide Irke 
lightning from orje frozen crag to another, 
and finally be dashed to pieces hundreds of 
feet Ij^low.” It is plbasant to, record that 
Smith reached the^ummit, fhough not with- 
out considerable difficulty, and that his party 
drank all the win/^ arfti devoured ithe for^^y-six 
fe>wls, etc., before their successful return to 
Chantounix. ^ 

,r„*S! 3 }ith wrote an account bf the ascent which 
provoked a bitter attack in The Daily News. 
Albert Smith was contrasted with De Saussure, 
greatly to •Smith’s disadva\itage. The sober, 
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practical Englishman of the period could only 
forgive a mountain ascent if the climber 
brought t^ck^with him from the‘heights, 
something njoje substantial than ^ vision . 
of remembered beauty. A few inaccurate 
readings of an untrusj,tworthy. barometen^ 
couW, perhaps, excuse a pointless exploit. 

“ Saussui^’s observation#,” said a writer in 
The Baily News, “ live in his poetical philo¬ 
sophy, those of Mr. Albert SmitJ^ will be most, 
appropriately recorded irv a* tissue of indifferent 
puns, and stale, fast witticisms with an in¬ 
cessant straining after smaVtness. The aim¬ 
less scramble of the four pedestrians to^ the 
top of Mont Blanc will not go far to redeem 
the somewhat equivocal reputation of the 
herd of English to rislcs in Switzerland for 
a mindless, and lather vulgar, redundance ef 
animal spirits.” Albert Smith did not allow 
the subject to drop. H-e turned Mont Blanc 
into an entertainment* at the Egyptiai^Hall, 
an entertainment! which bepame very popular, 
and jvas patronised b}»the Queen. 

Nan*ow-mmded« critics affect to believe 
that AJJjert Smith was nothing more than a ' 
showman, anjl that Mont Blanc wasToTliim 
nothing more than a peg on which to hj|T^g 
a popular entertainment. This is not true. 
Mr. Mathews does him full justice when he 
says : “ He was %nphatically a-' showjnan 
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from his^ birth, but it is not trufc he ascended 
the mountain for the purpose of making 
a shoF bf it. His well-known enjtertainment 
resulted^from a lifelong int^^t which 
had taken in the great summit, of which he 
minever faile4 to speajc or write with reverence 
and affection.” Mr. Mathewa was bjf no 
means naturally pregudiced in favohr of any¬ 
body who tended to popularise the Alps, and 
his tribute is,all the more striking in conse¬ 
quence. Albert Smith lell in love with Mont 
Blanc long before he had seen a mountain. 
Nobody can read Ahe story of Jifes first journey 
with twelve pounds in his pocket, without 
realising that Albert Smith, the showman, 
loved the mo\intains with much the same 
passmn as his morfe cultured successors. 
Mr. Mathews adds: “ It i5 but just to his 
memory to record that he, too, was a pioneer. 
Mountaineering was**not .then a recognised 
sport^for Englishmeil. Hitherto, any in¬ 
formation about M^nt felanclmd to be sought 
for in isSated publications. Smith brought 
a more or less aqpurate knowledge of it*, aS it 
lyere, t o the hearths and*homes of educated 
Englishmen. . . , Smith’s enter^ainmeitt gave 
..^ft^indoubted impetus to tnountain«ermg.” 

While Smith was lecturing, a group of 
Englishmen were quietly cjarrying through a 
seri^ of attacks on the iMtconquered citadels 
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of the Alps. In 1854 Mrf Justice Wills made 
that ascent of the Wejtterhorn which has 
^already bc3lin referred to. It is fiflly de¬ 
scribed in Mr^J^stice Wills’s intQfestifJg book, 
Wanderings among the High Alps, and, 
amongst other things, it i^ famous the firsts 
app^rance in» Alpine history of the great 
guide, Christian Almerf Mr. Wjlls left 
Grindelwald with Ulrich Lauener, a guide 
who was to play a gr^at part i(L Alpine ad- ^ 
venture, Balmat and« Simond*. “ The land¬ 
lord wrung Balmat’s hand. ‘ Try/ said he, 
‘to return <^11^ of you aVve.’*” Lauener 
burdened himself with a “ flagge ” to plant 
on the summit. This “ flagge ” resolved itself 
on inspection jnto a very solid iron construc¬ 
tion in the shape of a bhnner, which Lauder 
carried to. the suihmit on the following day? 
They bivouacked on the Enge, and climbed 
next day without great difficult)!, to the gap 
between the tyro summits of the Wetterljora, 
now known as tfi5 Wetters^ttel. Thjgy made 
a short halt here; a»d, while they were 
resflng* they »noticed with surprise two men 
workingj^up the roclas they had just climbed.* 
Lauencr-at fir^t supposed they were chafiabis 
hunters; •but a itioment’s reflection — 
vinced the party that no hunter would seek 
his’prey on such unlikely ground. Moreover, 
chamois hunters do ^t usua^y carr^ on their 
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backs young ^r-tree, braSnches, leaves, 
and all.” They losti sight of the party and 
continufed their meal. They* neitt saw the' 
two strangers on the snov;. flopes ahe^, 
making all haste to be the first on the summit, 
^his provoked gre^t wrath on the part of 
Mr. Wills’s guides, who believed that? the 
Wetterhorn was a «virgin peak, a'view also 
shared by the two usurpers, who had^'heard 
of the inten4ed asceni> and resolved to plant 
their fir-tree side Jby«side with the iron 
“ fiagge.” They had started very early that 
same morning, /and huntecj ‘ their quarry 
down. A vigorous exchange of shouts and 
threats resulted in a compromise. “ Balmat’s 
anger was soob appeased when he found they 
owned the reasonableness of his desire that 
'they should not steal from‘us the distinction 
of being the first to scale that awful peak; 
and, instead* of administering the fisticuffs 
hn had talked about, ‘he declared they were 
hons enfants afte^^ all, and* presented them 
with a cake of choc(tiate. Thus the pipe of 
peace was smelled, *and tranquillity reigfhed 
jjetwee n th e rival forces.’*? ^ 

i^ltom" tlieir resting-place the^i^ could'^^e the 
-Jin^ summit. From this^oint a sAeep snow 
slope, about three to four hundred feet in 
height, rises to the final crest, which is usually 
crowned by a cornice. The little party made 
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their way up the steey slope, tilFLauener 
reached the final cornicei It should, perhaps, 
be explaiii^d, that a cornice is a prmecting 
cave of win^-blown snow which is'^sually 
transformed ]Sy sun and frost into ice. 
Laueiier “ stood close, not facing the parapet^ 
but# turned l^jalf round, and struck out as 
far away* from himself # as be could. . . . 
Suddjyily, a startling cry of surprise and 
triumph rang through the air. A great 
block of ice bounded from the top of the 
parapet, and before it had well lighted on 
the glacier, Lauencr exclaimed/Ich schaue 
den Blauen Hmimcl ’ (‘I see J^lue^ky'). A 
thrill of astonishment and delight ran through 
our frames. ^ Our enterprise had succeeded. 
We were almost upon tli^ actual summit. 
Th^t wave abovs*us, frozen, as it seemed, ki 
the act of falling over, into a strange and 
motionless magnifi 9 enctf^ was tlj^e very peak 
itself.^ Lauener’s blows flew with redoubled 
energy. In *a ^few minutes a practicable 
breach was made, ‘thrgugli which disap¬ 
peared; and in a* moment'more the sound 
of his axe was heai^d behind the battlement 
underjiliose cijver wc stood. In ms exerte- 
ment he lj,ad lorgotiten us, and very soon jhe 
whole mass would have come crashing down 
upon our h(iads. A loud shout of warning 
from Sampson, wbo^ now occupied the gap, 
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was echoed by five \pther eagei^ voices, and 
he turned his energi^'s in a safer direction. 
It was^nbt long before Lauener an4^ Sampson 
together^iiad yidened the opei^ii^; and th^fi 
at length we crept slowly on. As I took the 
iast step Balmat disgtppeared from my sight; 
my left shoulder grazed against the anglfc of 
the icy embrasure, «while on the tight the 
glacier feft abruptly away beneath me to?/ards 
.an unknown gind awfuX abyss; a hand from 
an invisible person grasped mine; I stepped 
across, and had passed the ridge of the 
Wetterhorn. ♦ / ^ ‘ 

“ The iiistaivt before I had been face to 
face with a blank wall of ice. One step, 
and the eye t6ok in a boundless expanse of 
crag^and glacier, peak And precipice, mountain 
and valley, lake and plain. *The whole world 
seemed to lie at my feet. The next moment, 
I was almost appalled by the awfulness of 
ouc position. The side we hj^ pome up was 
steep; but it was^a gentle'slope compared 
with thaT which now 4ell away from where I 
stood. A few yards^ of glittering ice at 6*ur 
“Jpet, and then nothing between us imd the 
greefT'sto^s of Grindelwald r4ne thtmsand 
Jfifiijbeneath.” • 

The “ iron flagge ” and fir-tree were 
planted side by side, and atti*acted great 
attention 'in G^indelwaldi ^ The “ flagge ” 
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they could igiderstand, lut the fir-t^Jee greatly 
puzzled them. J 

Christian Aimer, thi hero of thp fir-tree, 
was destined to be one of the gre^ Alpine 
guides. His first ascents fonh a formidable 
list, and include the Eiger, Monch, Fiescher- 
horn in the Oberland (besides th£ first ascenJt 
of the Jun^rau direct from the Wengern 
Alp), the Ecrins, monarch of the 5)auphiny, 
the Grand Jorasses, Col Dolent, Aiguille 
Verte in the Mont Blanc -range'^ the Ruinette, 
and Morning Pass * in* the Pennines. But 
Aimer’s most affectionate recollections always 
centred round the Wette^ftom." The present 
writer remembers meeting hifh on his way to 
celebrate his golden wedding,.on thfe summit 
of his first fove. Alnger also deserves to be 
remembered as a pioneer of winter mourrtaip- 
eering. ‘He made with Mr. Coolidge the 
first winter ascents of the Jungfrau and 
Wcti:erhorn. It was,on a wiAter ascent of 
the former pem^ that he incurred frostbite, 
that resulted in the amputation olt^iis toes,.^ 
a^d’.the sudden termination of his active 
career. Some years later He died peaceably* 

in hissed. ^ * __- 

A year after ^r. Wills’s famous climb, 
a party ot Englishmen, headed by the brotff&s^" 
Smyth, conj[ucred the highest point of Monte 
Rosa. The Alp^pe campaign was fairly 
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opened. \Hudson mv^ide a ne’if roiite up 
Mont Blanc without >^uides, the first great 
guideless r climb by Englishmen, Efinchcliffe, 
the Matweews, E. S. Kennedy, and others, 
had already done valuable wdrl^. 

The Alpine Club was the natural result of 
file desire on the p^rt of these climbersj to 
meet together in London and compare notes. 
The idea* was first mooted in a letter from 
Mr. William Mathews tq the Rev. J. A. Hort.^ 
The first meeting was held on December 22, 
1857. The office of President was left open 
till it was deservedly filled by John Ball; 
E. S. K^nne^y liecame Vice-President, and 
Mr. ‘HinChclifff, Honorary Secretary. It is 
pleasant to record that Albert Smith, the 
showman, was an Ok’-iginal member. The 
IJnglish pioneers prided themselves, not with¬ 
out some show of justification, on the fact 
that their sport attracted men of great 
intellectual powers. Forbes, Tyndall, * and 
Leslfe'Stephen, are great nameos in the record 


, of Scioi^e and Literature. The present 
Master of Trinity^wgs one pt the early ihem- 


»bers, his qualification being an ascent of 
fesiii^s-^osa, Sinai, and Parn^sus. 

There were some remaifkable* men in this 


^ The origin of the Alpine Club is, to some extent, 
a matter of dispute, the above is th^ view usually 
entertained. 
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early group • of Englis J mountairreers. Of 
John Ball and Albert S»ith, we have already 
spoken. Perhaps the^ most distifig^ished 
mountaineer ^ ijjom the standpoint of the . 
outside world was John Tyndall. Tyndall 
was not only a great scientist, and one of th^ 
foremost investigators of the theoi^t of glacier 
motion, lie was also a fine mountaineer. 
His finest achievement was the first ascent 
of the Weishom; and* he also pjayed a great 
part in the long struggle for the blue ribbon 
of the Alps—the Matterhorn. His book. 
Hours of Exercise in the ^i^s, . makes good 
reading when once one has rgsigiie# oneself 
to the use of somewhat pedantic terms for 
quite simple operations. SomeVhere or other 
—I quote from memofy—a guide’s legs^are 
referred to as monstrous levers that projected 
his body through space with enormous 
velocity! Tyndall, by**the w^y, chose to 
take *offence ^ at som^ light-hearted b^ter 
which Leslie Stefihen aimed at the ^d entific 
mountaineers. TKe passage occurs in • 
St^hfin’s chapter ®n the*Rothhorn. “ ‘ And 
what philosophic observations did you make ? 
will be-ihe iiyjtiiry of one of those fanatic 
who by a .process (*f reasoning to me uttQjly.i. 
inscrutable have somehow irrevocably associ- 
ate'd Alpine travelling with science. To them, 

I answer, that the ^mperatj^re was appr^xi- 
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mately (l had no taermometef) 212 degrees 
Fahrenheit below feezing point. As for 
ozone^ if any existed in the atoisphere, it' 
was a greater, fool than I tak^ ^t for.” This 
flippancy caused a temporary breach between 
fStephen apd Tyn<^ll which was, however, 
eventually., healed. 

Leslie Stephen is; perhaps, best "known as 
a writer on ethics, though his numerous 
works of literary criticism contain much that 
is brilliant and little ^hat is unsound. It 
has been said that the popularity of the 
word “ Agnostic^” is due less to Huxley, who 
inve^nted it, .than to Leslie Stephen who 
popularised it in his well known Agnostic's 
Apology, an important landmark in the history 
of English Rationalism. The present writer 
Las read almost every line that Stephen 
wrote, and yet feels that it is only in The 
Playground of Europe thet he really let him- 
Stal^ go. Though Stephen had a brilliant 
record as a mountaineer, it is this book that 

— w' 'j ^ 

is his best claim to the gratitude and honour 
of climbers. Stephen was a fine mountaineer, 
^as well as a distinguished writer. He was 
tne first to climb the ShK^ckho?**; Zinal 
Rothhorn, Bietschhorn, Blumlisalp, Rimphi- 
schorn, Disgrazia, and Mont Malet. He had 
the true mountaineering instinct, which is 
always stirred by the sight of an uncrossed 
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pass; and that great yall of roclc and ice 
that shac^ws the Wen^rn Alp always sug¬ 
gests Stephen, for it falls in two pl^es to 
depressions which he was the ••first to cross, 
passes immortalised in the chapters deal¬ 
ing with “The Jungfraujoch ”-j^nd “Thrf 
Eigerjoch.” • ^ . 

It ‘is not easy to stflp if one j^egins to 
catalogue the distinguished men who helped 
to build up the triumphs of# this period. 
Professor Bonney, ah efirly president, was a 
widely travelled mountaineer, and a scientist 
of world-wide reputation. recent work 

on the geology of the Alps, is jjerhapTtheJ^est 
book of the kind in existence. The Rev. 
Fenton Hort had, as we^have seen, a great deal 
to do with the formation of the. Alpine Club. 

life has been written by his son. Sir 
Arthur Hort. Of Johi\ Ball and Mr. Justice 
Will^ we have already^ spoken. ^Of Whymper 
we shall have upough.to say when we^juffii- 
marise the great romance* 0 ! the MaiHerhom. 
He^ ’^as a remarkable ^ai\,- with iron deter¬ 
mination and gr&at intellectual gifts. His, 
classic Scrambles in the Alps did more .th an , 
any offier bobt to make new mountaineers. 
He was bne of ttc first draughtsmen 'vmer 
combined a mountaineer’s knowledge of rock 
and ice with the pecessary technical ability 
to reproduce the ^^andeuw^of t^e Alps in 
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black and white, (ane should compare the 
delightful woodcuts pom his sketches with 
the crw.dej shapeless engravings th^t decorate 
Peaksy Passesi and Glaciers. His great bopk 
deserved its success. Whymper himself was 
H strong personality. He had many good 
qualities- some that laid ^him ^ open to 
criticism.,. He madd enemies without much 
difficulty. But he did a great work, and no 
man has a finer mqnuirient to keep alive the 
memory of his most^ eifduring triumphs. 

Another name which must be mentioned 
is that of Mr. C./A. Mathews, a ^distinguished 
pioneer w^iose book on Mont Blanc has been 
quoted in an earlier chapter. He was a 
most devoted lover of the great mountain, 
and .climbed. it no less than sixteen times. 
He was a rigid conservative in matters 
Alpine; and there i§ something rather en¬ 
gaging in his contenipt' for the huipbler 
viMtf?^ to the Alps. V It is^ft scandal to the 
Republic,” he writes, “ that a line should 
"^have been permitted^'between Grinde}wald 
^and Interlaken, • Alas for ‘those who hailed 
. with ^ delight the extension of the ^ Rhone 
Valley line from Sion to Visp'r” IF^would 
-have been interesting to fiear his Comments 
on the Jungfrau railway. The modem 
mountaineer would not ^easily " forego the 
convenience of the traiiSf; to Zermatt that 
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save him many hours ofitiresome, if romantic, 
driving. \ / 

Then there is Thomas Hinchcliffp^* whose 
Summer Months in the Alps gave a decided 
impetus to the new movement. He belongs 
to & slightly earlier peridd than Moore? 

one of the Aost distinguished o$^he early 
grou*^; Mbore attainedT a high and honour¬ 
able position in the Home Office. His book 
The Alps in 1864, which has •recently been 
reprinted, is one of*th5 sincerest tributes to 
the romance^of mountaineering in the English 
language. Moore took pjf^^ in ^^long list 
of first ascents. He was a ^emJber of the 
party that achieved the first ascent of the 
Ecrins whidh Whymper has immortalised, 
and he had numerous other virgin ascents 
to his credit.* His most remarkable feat was 
the first ascent of Mont Blanc by the Brenva 
ridge, the finest ide ejcpedition*of the period. 
Mr. Mason hat, immortalised the BresiV^ in 
his popular novel, Running Water ^ 

*,Atod so the list ml^ht Joe indefinitely ex¬ 
tended, if only space permitted. There was 
Sir Q eOrg e Yqung, who took part in the 
ascent of the Jiyigfrau from the Wengern 
Alp and who was one of the first to attempt 
guideless climbing. There was Hardy, who 
made the first l^jnglish ascent of the Fin- 
steraarhorn, and Oavies Jf^ho <jjimbed the 
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two loftiest Swiss peaks, Dom and Tasch- 
horn.^ ‘)What I doi^t understandj^^ he said 
to a fr^nd of the present writer, “ is why 
you modern iliountaineers always climb on 
a rope. Surely your pace must be that of the 
Slowest member of tfie party ? ” One has a 
picture-Oi Davies striding impafiently ahead, 
devouring the ground in great hungry sti'ides, 
while the weaker members dwindled into 
small black spots on the face of the glacier. 
And then there is Tudkeft, who died in 1913, 
Of Tuckett, Leslie Stephen wrote : “In the 
heroic c^cle of /Alpine adventure the irre¬ 
pressible -Tuckett will occupy a place similar 
to Ulysses. I 4 one valley the peasant will 
point to some vast breach in thfe everlasting 
rocks hewn, as his fancy will declare, by the 
sweep of the mighty ice-axe of the hero. . .* . 
The broken masses of a descending glacier 
will fairly refiresent tl\e staircase which he 
buitKn order to scale a previo^isly inaccessible 
^height., . Critics'^will be disposed to trace 

in him one more'fexample of the univ^r§^l 
^olar myth. . . Tuckett, it will be an- 
, .ji«ji]||iQed, is no other than tjje s un* w hich 
appears at earliest dawn ^bove^ the tops of 
' I3ie‘loftiest mountains, gilds the summits of 
the most inaccessible peaks, penetrates remote 

^ Mount Blfinc is divided betm^en France and Italy; 
and th^ Italiai| fronti^ crosses Mjjvnte <Bosa. 
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valleys, and passes in an incredibly sAort time 
from one^xtremity of fthe Alpine chain to 
another.” ’ « 

The pcrioc^ which closes with the ascent 
of the Matterhorn in 1865 has been called 
the Golden Age of Mountaineering^, and the;’ 
motintaineers %hom we have menm^sd were 
res poiisible •for the greater portioi^ of this 
gloriohs harvest. By 1865 the Matterhorn 
was the only remaining Zermatt giant that 
still defied the invaders;* and beyond Zermat 
only one great group of mountains, the 
Dolomites, still remained aln ost unconquered. 
It was the age of the guided^climS^-^...^ The 
pioneers did excellent work in giving the 
chamois hunter the opportunity to become 
a guide. And many of these atpateurs v^ere 
really the moral leaders of their partie’S. 
It was sometimes, though not often, the 
amateur who planr>ed thfe line ol ascent, and 
decicfed when tjie attack should be pr'^i^sifd 
and when it should be abandoned.^ It was 
only^jyhen the guide* ha(J. made repeated ’ 
ascents of fashionable peaks that the part 
played by the amateur became less and lesrj^ 
importaSrt. Mountaineering in the ’fifties 
and ’sixties was !n many ways far more* 
arduous than it is to-day. Club-huts are 
now scattered through the Alps. It is no 
longer necessary«to.|jarry firwoodjhnd sleep- 
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mg-bags*to some lAnely bivouac beside the 
banks of great glac|ers. A sudd^ gust of^ 
bad 'Weather at night no longer means that 
the climber istarts at dawn • v^th drenched 
clothes. The excellent series of Climlk'rs’ 
^Guides g^jy*e minute instructions describing 
every in the ascent. The maps’ are 

reliable. , In those • days, guide*books’ had 
still to be written, the maps were roihantic 
and misleading, and the discoverer of a new 
pass had not only to get^o the top, he had also 
to get down the other side. What precisely 
lay beyond theypass, he did* not know. It 
might Sp , an ^impassable glacier, or a rock 

face that could not be descended. Almost 

« 

every new pass involved the •possibility of 
a forced biveuac. 

None the less, it must be admitted thatithe 
art of moiintaineeripg has advanced more 
since 1S65 than it did in* the preceding half 
c?lt4ury. There is a. greater difference be¬ 
tween the ascent of the Grepon by the Mer de 
Glace Face, or tive Bi^uillard Ridge o^jUJont 
, Blanc, than between the Matterhorn and the 
. Gross Glockner, or between the Weiskorn and 
Mont Blanc. 

• The art of mountaineering is half physical 
and half mental. He who can justly claim the 
name of mountaineer musl^possei?^ the power to 
hdd^w^ roqks and snow, a%d to cut steps in ice. 
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This is the physical sidj of the bu^ness. It 
^ is import^^t; but the cmarm of mountaineer- 
* ing is largely intellectual. The mental ^equip- 
ment of th*^ mountaineer inrolves an ex¬ 
haustive knowledge of one of the most ruthless 
aspects of Nature. The mountai^!>eer must* 
kndw the hilfs in all their changisig;* moods 
and <eaises: He must possess the ^ower to 
make* instant use of trivial clues, a power 
which the uninitiated mistake fpr an instinc¬ 
tive sense of direction. Such a sense is 
undoubtedly possessed by a small minority, 
but path-fmlling is often usually only the 
subconscious analysis of sidull ct5.i5s^,The 

mountaineer must understand the secrets of 

# 

snow, rock, and ice. He must be able to tell 

» 

at a glance whether a snow slopais dangerous, 
or*a snow-bridge likely to collapse. He must 
be able to move with certainty and safety on 
a ro^ face, whether it is*compo3ed of reliable, 
or brittle and.^ dangerous rock. AlJji^is 
involves knowledge which is born of meperi- 
enc^ and the power^to *apply experience.*^ 
Every new peak i^ a problcn? for the intellect.^ 
Mountaineering, hoVever, differs radically iji, 
one resfpCct from many other sports. Most 
men can*get up a mountain somehow, and 
thereby share at least one experience of the 
expert. Of* *every^ hundred boys that are 
dragooned into conipulsory «rickef at school. 
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only ten could ever^by any possible chance 

qualify to play in fir®-class crickey Almost 

all of 4hem could reach the summit of a first * 
# 

class peak if properly guided. 

But this is not mountaineering. You ckn- 
loiot pay %^nrofessional to take your place at 
Lords’then claim the benefit of \he 
century ^je knocks ifp.'t But some men-with 
great Alpine reputations owe everythihg to 
the professional they have hired. They have 
good wind ancf strong ‘legs. With a stout 
rope above, they could follow a ^ood leader 
up any peak i^the Alps. TKe guide was 
not ijplj^^aid lead up the rocks and assist 
them from above. He was paid to do all 
the thinking that was necessary. He was 
the brain as v’^ell as the muscle of the expedi¬ 
tion. He solved all the problems that Nattlrc 
sets the climber, and^ mountaineering for his 
client was oniy a vdVy safe form of exercise 
in'*4a§preeable surroundings. « • 

Leslie ^Stephen admitted this, and he had 
* less cause to ^dmif it tiian most. “ I ujgerly 
^repudiate the doctrine that Alpine travellers 
^jjre, or ought to be, thfi heroes oL Alpine 
adventure. The true way, at lea^f^to de¬ 
scribe all my Alpine advenxures is t6 say that 
Michael Anderegg, or Lauener, succeeded in 
performing a feat requiring skill, strength, 
and courage, the«difiicult 3 |of which was much 
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increased by^the difficulty of takingk»with him 
his knapjack and his employer.” Now, this 
does less xhan justice tfc Leslie Stephen, and 
to many of the early mountaineers. Often 
they supplied the brain of the party, and the 
directing energy. They .were pioneers. Yet 
mountaineering as a fine art ow<?s almost as 
mueb jtef the men wl^o. first dispensed with 
professional assistance. A man wAo climbs 
habitually with guides may be, and often 
is, a fine mountaineer.. He need be nothing 
more than a good walker, with a steady head, 
to achieve desperate reputation among 
laymen.^ 

Many of the early pioneers "By no 

means great ^athletes, though their mountain¬ 
eering achievements deceived the public into 
crediting them with superhuman nerve a«id 
strength. Many of them were middle-aged 
gentlemen, who cQuld have tal^en no part in 
active sports which demand a swift all^pce 
of nerve and ifiuscle’; but who were quite 
capable of plugging i^p tlie average TirrAture^ 
of^asy rock and A>now that j)ne meets on the 
average first-class % Alpine peak. They had 
average*^ndurknce, and more than avera^* 
pluck, for the prestige of the unvanquished 
peaks still daunted all but the courageous. 

They were lucky in that the great bulk of 
Alpine peaks weift unconqjiered,.- and^^were 
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only too^ready to be conquered by the first 
climber who could ^ire two trusty STviss 
guides^ to cut the steps, carry the knapsack, 
and lead up tjie rocks. It is usually said of 
these men: “ They could not, pWhaps, have 
iackled the^pretty rqck problems in which the 
modern ^^ sman delights. Th^jy were some¬ 
thing better than gy^mpasts. ThQy*werp all¬ 
round nfountaineers.” This seems father 
special pleading. Some one said that moun¬ 
taineering seemed tq be walking up easy 
snow mountains between guides, and mere 
cragsmanship consisted in leading up difficult 
rock-pciww^ wit^fout guides. It does not 
follow that' a man who can lead up the 
Chamounix aigliilles knows less of the broader 
principles of mountain’feering than the gentle¬ 
man who is piloted up Mont Blanc by sturdy 
Swiss peasants. The issue is not between 
those who coqfine their energies to gymnastic 
fea^^on Welsh crags hnd the wider school 
who understand snow and icd as well as rock. 
•.The is between tlv>se who can take their 

proper share in rock-climb like the Gr'i^^bn, 
\)r a difficult ice expeditien like theJBrenva 
^ont Blanc, and those who Would-J^e com¬ 
pletely at a loss if their guides broke down 
on an easy peak like the Wetterhorn. The 
pioneers did not owe everything to their 
guidgs. A- few ^id, but ^ost of them were 
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good mouijLtailieers whose opinion was often 
asked by^the professionals, and sometimes 
taken. Y% the guided! climber, then and 
now, missed the real inwardness; of the sport. 
Mountaineerirfg, in the modern sense, is a 
sport unrivalled in its appeal to ;mind and 
body. The mj|n who can lead on^a series of 
really^ firift-^lass climbs jmust possess great 
nerve,#* and a specialised knowledge of 
mountains that is almost a sixth sense. 
Mountaineering between guides need not 
involve anything more than a good wind and 
a steady head. Anybody can get up a 
first-class peak. Only one ten 

can complete ascent and descent ^itlT^lfety 
if called on to lead. 

In tryhig to form a "just estimate of our 
del^ to the early English pioneers, we hav^ 
to avoid two extremes. We must remember 
the parable of the^ dwarf standing on the 
giant% ..shoulders. It til becomes tho^e 
owe Climbers^ (itiides, * and to some extent 
* good maps, to the labqjirs of the pion:ee ]rap »4 » 
discdllflt their achvevemeAt^. ^ But the other 
extreme is also a •danger.' We need not 
pretend iiiat ^cry man who climbed a 
^ virgin peak in the •days when nearly every 
^big peak was virgin was necessarily a fine 
molintaineer..^ All praise is due to the earliest 
explorers, men lik^^ Balmat^^ Joseph Bgck, 
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Bourrit,»De Saussure, and the ^Meyers, for in 
those days the country above th^ snow-line 
was qot only unknown, it was full of imagined 
terrors. These men did a magnificent work 
in robbing the High Alps of their chief 
defence^^uperstitipn. But in the late ’fifties 
and ea y l Y 'sixties this atmosphere had laigely 
vanished. Mr. X G.a|pe to the A Valley, and 
discovered that the B, C, or D horn had not 
been climbed. The B, C, and D horn were 
average peaks with ^ certain amount of, 
straightforward snow and ice work, and a 
certain amount of straightforward rock work. 
Mr.^^»^njoy^^ fortnight of good weather, 
and the services of two good guides. He does 
what any mah with like oppoijtunities would 
accomplish, ^what an* undergraduate fresh to 
the Alps could accomplish to-day if these peaks 
had been obligingly left virgin for his disposal. 
Many of the, pioneers with a long list of virgin 
plil^s to their credit ^ould have made fi poor 
show if they had been asked to lead one of 
-.4ho*1*S§y buttresses of Tryfan. 

Rock-climbing' ^ a fine art wa^'"^ally 

undreamt of til long after the Matterhorn 

"^had been conquered. The layman-is apt to 

, conceive all Alpine clinftbs as a,, succession, 

of dizzy precipices. To a man brought 

on Alpine classics, there are fej/^ things niore 

dis^^ppointing (Jtian the \ase of his first big 

▼ 
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peak. The itck work on the average Ober- 
land or !^rmat peaks by the ordinary route 
•is simple^ straightforward scrambling up 
slopes whose average inclination is nearer 
thirty than ^xty degrees. It is the sort of 
thing that the ordinary man can-do by the# 
light of Natur^. Rock-climbing, 4n Ihe sense 
in which th^ Dolomite pi^lake climber uses the 
term, is an art which calls for high qitalities of 
nerve and physique. Such rock climbing was 
almost unknown till spnie time fftter the close 
of this period. No modern cragsman would 
consider the -Matterhorn, even if robbed of its 
fixed ropes, as anything but a jtraightteward 
piece of interesting rock work, iMi^ss’lffe was 
unlucky enoqgh to find it in bad condition. 
All this may frankly admit. Mountaineer¬ 
ings as an art w as only in its infancy when 
the Matterhorn was climbed. And yet the 
Englishmen whom, we have mentioned in 
this •chapter^ did mote for mountaineejjyrig 
than any of theii: successors or predecessors. 
Bourrit, Dc Saussurg, 6eck, Placiu^W3«M«w 
Spe^ciTa, and the .other piG^^ers of the late 
eighteenth and eaffly nineteenth century," 
deserve the grea'test credit. But their spirited ‘ 
example gave no •general impetus to the, 
sport. They were single-handed mountain- 
eefs; and spjnehow they never managed to 
fire the world witfi their qyn eat}iusi|sm. 
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The Englishmen arrived late 6n the scene. 
The great giants of more than o^e district 
had been climbed. And yet mountaineering 
was still the^pursuit of a few isolated men 
who knew little or nothing of * their brriiher 
-climbers, who came and struggled and passed 
away unchcered by the inspirit?^ freemasonry 
of a band of worker^,aiming at the sam^ end. 
It was left to the English to transform 
mountaineering into a popular sport. Judged 
even by modern standards some of these men 
were fine mountaineers, none the less in¬ 
dependent because the fashion of the day 
decracd^th&I; gv^des should be taken on difficult 
expeclilioiis.; But even those who owed the 
greater part of their success tq their guides 
were inspired by the same enthusiasm which, 
unlike the lonely watchfires of the easier 
pioneers, kindled a general conflagration. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE ST^RY OF THE MATTEBfHOKl^ 

• • • / • * 

The history of mountaineering contains 

nothing more dramatic than tb^e epic of the 
Matterhorn. There -is *no mountain which 
appeals so readily to the imagination. Its 
unique form'^lia^ drawn poetic rhapsodies from 
the most prosaic. “ Men, ” say* MfT \V<£jltiiper, 
who ordinarily spoke or wrote*like rational 
beings when they came under its power seemed 
to quit Iheir senses, and rant^^d, and j^hap- 
sodied, losing for a time all common forms of 
speech. Even the sober De Saussure was 
moved to enthusiasm.” ' ^ 

If*the Matterjiorn cpuld thus inspire ^en 
before the mosl famou% siege in Alpine 
history had clothed «ts cliffs in romaSiS^* 
hoi^ much more rrmst it mov* those for whom 

j • 

the fina] tragedy 'has become historical ^ 
The first •view of the Matterhorn, and the 
moment when the* last step is taken on to 
fcthe .final crest, are two moments which the 
mountaineer* never |orgets. Those who knew 
the old ^ Zermat; a|^ unplesasantl^ ^fond of 

147 • * 
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reminding us that the railway train and the 
monster hdtels have robbed Zeinfat of its 
charm; while the fixM ropes and sardine tins' 

- [Those dear old sardine tinsj Our Alpine 

writers would run short of satire if they cdtild 
"not invoJl'e'their aid]—have finally humiliated 
the uwftanq?3ished Titan. It may be so; 1)ut 
it is e"asy enough to rcfcoyer the old atmosphere. 
You have only to visit Zermat in Winter 
when the train is not running. A long trudge 
up twenty miles of shadowed, frosty valley, 
a little bluff near Randa, and the Matterhorn 
soars once more into a stainless sky. There 
are clouds; and probably not another 
stranger in the valley. The hdtels are closed 
the sardine tins arc buried, and the Matterhorn 
renews like the immortals an undying youth. 

The great mountain remained uneonquered 
mainly because it inspired in the hearts of 
the bravest (guides k despairing belief in its 
inSccesribility. “ There seemed,” writes Mr. 
Whymper, “to be a cordon drawn round it' 
‘"up to which one might go, but no fuj-thfer. 

^ Within that lins^ gins and* efreets were sup¬ 
posed to exist—the wandering Jew. and the 
spirits of the damned. The stfperstitious 
natives in the surrounding valleys (many of ^ 
whom firmly believed it to be not only the^ 
highest mountain in the Alps, but in the world) 
spoke of d mint'd city oi\ the summit wherein 
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the spirits dwelt; and if you laughed they 
gravely shook their heads, told you to look 
•yourself to see the catstle and wjflls, and 
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warned <5ne agair^t a rash approtach, lest 
the mfuriSited demons from their impregnable* 
heights might hurl down vengeance for one’s 
derision.” V ^ 

Those* who have ja sense ior thfeMramatic 
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unities wall feel that, for once in a way, Life 
lived up to the conventions of Art, and 
that even a great dt*amatist could scarcely* 
have bettered the materials afforded by the 
history of the Matterhorn. As the stdry 
•unfolds ^tself one can scarcely help attributing 
some fatal jjcrsonality to the iHsanimate cliffs. 
In the Italian valley-^.o| Breuil, the as 

the MatCerhorn used to be called, was for 
centuries the embodiment of supernatural 
terror. Motfiefs woujd frighten their children 
by threats that the wild man of the Becca 
would carry them away. An^ if the children 
askeg^ ^ ow* th^ Matterhorn was born, tliey 
would repfyLhat in bygone years there dwelt 
a giant in Aosta named Garganiua, who was 
once seized 'vyith a 16nging for the country 
beyond the range of peaks that divide Italy 
from Switzerland. Now, in those far off 
times, the i|:iountains of the great barrier 
foiaaaed^ 9 ne uniform ridge insi^ead of (as now) a 
series of peaks. The giant* strode over this 
witli one step. uAs he stood with one 
foot in Switzcrlajicl ^nd the* other in Italy^the 
‘surrounding rock^ fell awiiiy, anc' the^pyramid 
‘ 6f cliffs caught between his legs alone^emained. 
^And thus was the Matterhbrn formed. There 
were many such legends; the reader may find 
them in Whymper and Guides «^Rey. They 
wer^,eno^:gh to ^aunt all ^ut ]the bol^st. 
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The di^ma of the Matterhorn opens appro¬ 
priately enough with the three men who first 
showed * a contempif for the superstitions* 
that surrounded the Becca. The story of 
that first attempt is told in Guido Key’s 
“^‘xcellent monograph on the Matterhorn, a 
monograph* jvhich has been «translated •’by 
Mr. Eaton into English as spirited the 
original italian. This opening bout with the 
Becca took, place in 1858 . Three natives 
of Breuil, the Tittle Italian valley at the foot 
of the Matterhorn, met before dawn at the 
chalet 'of Avouil. Of these,, Jean Jacques 
Catr€=ii3vas'in command. He was a mighty 
hunter, and'a fine mountaineer. The second, 
Jean Antoine Carrel, ‘‘ il Bcpsaglier,” was 
destined to play a leaiiing part in the conflict 
that was to close seven years later. Jean 
Antoine was something more than a great 
guide. He \^"as a ragged, independent moun- 
taiaeeitjdiJSicult to control, a^reat leader, but 
a poor follower. }Ie was an old soldier, and 
"mJTlought at Novara. The third o^ these 
^ young climbers was Aime Gorret, a young Soy 
of twenty destmed for^ tl^e Church. His 
solitary rambles among the hills "had filled 
•him with a passionate worship of the 
Matterhorn. ^ 

Without proper provis^ions or* gear, these 
three ligift-heairted knights '< set forth gaily 
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on their quest. They mistook the way; and, 
reaching a spot that pleased them, they 
wasted hours in hurling rocks down* a cliff— 
a fascinating pursuit. When* they reached 
the point now known as the T^ter du Lion 
(12,215 feet) they contemplated th^ Mattej- 
h«rn which roec definitely beyond"an interven- 
They looked at their great fo& with 
quiet* assurance. The Becca would not run 
away. Nobody else was likely to try a throw 
with the local giant. *One day they would 
come back and settle the issue. There was 
no immedi^e Jiurry. ♦ 

In 1860 a daring attempt by 

Messrs. Alfred, Charles, and Seftibach Parker 
of Liverpool These bold climbers dispensed 
with guides, and had*the wigjiom to attack ^ 
the east face that rises above Zermat. ’All 
the other early explorers attacked the Italian 
ridge; and, as wiJl be seen, tljje first serious 
assdult on the pastern face succeed^jj. • ^ack 
of time prevented the Parkers from reaching 
a greater height tha» 12,000 feet; nor-’^’C^s^a 
they more successful in th^ following year, 
but th^y *had in£^e a gaiflant attempt, for 
which they deserve credit. In 1860 another 
party had assailed the mountain from Italy, 
and reached a height of about 13,000 jjeet. 
I'he party* .consisted of Vaughan Hawkins 
and Py)f. Tyn^alt whom haeftinvijed to 
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join the party, with the guides J. • J. Carrel 
and Bennen. 

In 18^ Edward Whymper, who had opened * 
his Alpine career in the previous year, returned 
to the Alps determined to conquer two virgin 
Sjpmmits^f. the Alps, the Matterhorn and the 
Weishgrn. ^)i\ arriving at Chatillon, 'he 
learnfed that the Weifthorn had been climbed 
by Tyndall, and that i’yndall was at Breuil 
intending to ^dd the Matterhorn to his con¬ 
quests. Whymper determined to anticipate 
him. He arrived at Breuil on August 28, with 
an Oberland guide, and inquired for the 
best"?nSin iii tits valley. The knowing ones 
with a voi<?e recommended Jean Antoine 
Carrel, a memljer of the first f>artj^ to set 
foot ,on the Matterhorn. “ We sought, of 
course, for Carrel, and found him a well-made, 
resolute looking fellow, with a certain defiant 
air which wa^ rather taking. Yes, he would 
go.* Tw 5 ?nty francs q, day^ whatever the 
result, was his p);ice. I assented. But I 
take his comrade. As he said this, 
an evil countr^najice came' forth put of £ne 
Sarkness, and prc^laimed Itsejf the comrade. 

I demurred, and negotiations weffe broken 

At Breuil, they tried to get another m^n * 
to accompany them bulj^ withefut success. 
The men^^hey s^proache^ either would not 
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go or asked* a prohibitive price. This, it 
may be said once and for all, was the reason 
•why so many futile attempts were tnade on 
the Matterhorn. One guide •after another 
was brought* up to the mountain and patted 
on the back, but all declined the Jausines^. 
The men whoiivent had no heart ^M the ipattcr, 
ancLtQok the first opportunity to turnback. 
For they were, with tne exception of the man 
to whom reference will be made [ J. A. Carrel] 
universally impressed y^rith the belief that 
the summit was entirely inaccessible.’’ 

“ WhympdF aijd his guide bivouacked in a 
cowshed; and as niglit appr<mctffed thc'/ saw' 
J. A. Carrel and his companioft stealing up 
the hillside. • Whymper asked them if they 
had repented, and w*ould j^in his ]3arty. 
They replied that they had contemplated 
an independent assault. “ Oh, then, it is 
not necessary to,have more ^than three.” 

“ Ndt for us.” I aclmired their phiek tind 
had a strong inclination ^o engage the pair, 
but finally decided against it^ The compai’P^A- * 
tuYned out to ba J, J. O^rel. Both were 
bold mountaineers^, but yean Antoine was 
incomparably tfie better of the two, and was 
the finest nyck climber I have ever seen, 

• He.was the only man who persistently refuged 
to accept defeat, and who continued to believe, 
in spite., of all discouragements, thaVthe^great 
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mountaia was not inaccessible, and that it 
could be ascended from the side of his native 
valley.”* * 

Carrel was -something more than a great 
guide. He remained a soldier long after he 
had laid down his sword. He was, above all, 
an Italian, determined to climb the Matterhorn 
by the great Italian ridge, to clinjb it for, the 
honour df Italy, and lor the honour of his 
native valley. The two great moments of 
his life were those in which he heard the shouts 
of victory at Colle di Santiarno, and the cries 
of triumph on the summit of the Italian ridge, 
Whjsaaper, tanc^Jater Tyndall, found him an 
awkward man to deal with. He had the 
rough, undisciplined nature of the mountain 
he loved. He looked* on the Matterhorn as 

At 

a kind of preserve, and was determined that 
he and no other should lead on the final 
and successful ascent. Whymper’s first 
att^mp^ failed owing 'to the poor qualities 
of his guide; and the Carrel^ were not more 
jsuft^sful. * ^ 

During the Avdfe yeaus that followed, 
Whymper made Vo less ^than sik attempts 
to climb the Matterhorn. On on® occasion 
he climbed alone and urfaided higher than 
any of his predecessors. Without guides 
or companions, he reached a height of 13,500 
feet. ^ Tl^^e is Jittle to Be said for,solitary 
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climbing, • but this feat stands out as one 
of the boldest achievements of the period. 
•The critics of solitary surambling need, how¬ 
ever, look no further than its sequel for their 
moral. In a^ltempting to negotiate® a corner 
on the Tete du Lion, Whymper slipped an<} 
feM. He shoti down an ice sjope, slid and 
bounded through a vertical height of about 
200 feet, and was eventually thrown against 
the side of a gully where it narrowed. Another 
ten feet would have ta]»:en him in one terrific 
bound of 800 feet on to the glacier below. 
The blobd ^as pulsing out of numerws cuts. 
He plastered up the wounds m HTs heatl^ith 
a lump of snow before scrambling up into 
a place of safety, where he promptly fainted 
away, fle managed, however, J:o reach Breuil 
without .further adventure. Within a wefek 
he had returned to the attack. 

He made tAvo further attempts that year 
whieli failed for^varioi\s reasons; bni>he^ad 
the satisfaction of seeing,Tyndall fail when 
success seemed assuredk Typdall had broiiglil 
with him the great Swiss guide Bennen, and a 
Valaisiay guide^ nAmed Walter Anton. He 
engaged ^ean Antoine and Csesar Carrel. 
They proposed to attack the mountain by 
• the. Italian ridge. Next morning, somebody* 
ran in toJe41 Whymper that a flag had been 
seen oi^ the summit. This,^proA^ a*false 
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alarm. Whymper waited through- the long 
day to greet the party on their return. ‘‘ I 
could net bring myse^i to leave, but lingered* 
about as a foolish lover hovers round the 
object ofehis affections even after he has been 
rejectedj^ ,The sun had set before the men 
were discerned coming over ^the pastures. 
There was no spring ki their stepsr—thqy,-too, 
were defeated.” ' • 

Prof. Tyndall told Whymper that he had 
arrived “ witliih a stQ,ne’s-throw of the sum¬ 
mit ”—the mountain is 14,800 feet higli, 
14,600 feet had been climbed^ ^ He' greatly 
deceived himsQ^f,” said Whymper, “ for the 
point which he reached is no less than 800 feet 
below the sunimit. The failure was due to 
the fact that J:)ie Carrels had been* engaged 
in* a subordinate capacity. When they were 
appealed to for their opinion, they replied : 
“We are porters, ask your guides.” Carrel 
aluiay^'^etermined that^the JV^tterhorn sliould 
be climbed from ^taly, and that the leader 
‘•oiMhe climb Should b« an Italian. Bennen 
was a Swiss and £arrel had*been engaged as a 
second guide. Tyndall add Whymper fdund 
it necessary to champion their respective 
guides, Carrel and Bennen; and a more or 
les^ heated controversy was carried on in the 
pages of The Alpine Journal. *• 

Th^ MiliiterhQfn was le^ in peaces till the 
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next year, meanwhile, a conspiracy for 
its downfall was hatched in Italy. The stpry 
is told in Guido Rey’^ classic book on the 
Matterhorn, a book which should be read side 
by side with ’Whymper’s Scrambles y as it gives 
the Italian version of the final stages in which 
It^ly and Engjand fought for th;* great prize. 
In J863, some leading ,,Italian"*mount^neers 
gathered together at Turin to found an Italian 
Alpine Club. Amongst these were two well- 
known scientists, Felice Giordano'and Quintino 
Sella. They vowed that, as English climbers 
“ii'dil- robbed them of Monte Viso^-prince of 
Piedmontese peaks, Italy sly^UM have, the 
honour of conquering the Matterhorn, and 
that Italians, should climb it from Italy by 
the Italian ridge. The task was offered to 
Gigrdano^ who accepted it. ^ ' ' 

In 1863 Whyrnper and Carrel made another 
attempt on the Matterhorn, which was foiled 
by bad weather. Ill the neit yepjip^he 
mountain was le^ alone; but the plot for its 
downfall bc^gan to ijjature, Giordano and 
Sells, h&d met Carrel, and'had extracted from 
him‘promis^bs of support, parrel was, above 
all, an Italian, and, other things being equal, 
he would jQaturally* prefer to lead an Italian,^^ 
rather than an English, party to the summit. , 
And now.,we tome to the closing scenes. 
In JL865^ “Whymper* returned J:o t!te at^ck. 
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heartily tired of the Italian Hdge* With 
th^ great guides Michel Croz and Christian 
Aimer, Whymper attempted to reach the* 
summit by a r»ck couloir that starts from near 
the Breuiljoch, and terminates*high up on 
the Furggeji ar^te. This was a mad scheme; 
and the route they chose was^the most U®l- 
practicable of all the routes that h^d ev^r been 
attemptefl on the Matterhorn. Even to-day, 
the great couloir has not been climbed, and 
the top half ^ of the Ifurggen ridge has only 
been once ascended (or rather outflanked on 
the ItaliansVside), an expedition^of great daiigxji 
and^difficuity^ Foiled in this attempt, 
Whymper turned his attention to the Swiss 
face. The eastern face is a fraud. From 
the Riff el and from Zefr mat, it appejfts almost 
perpendicular; but when seen in profile^frpm 
the Zmutt glacier it presents a very different 
appearance. The average, angle of the slope 
as/6>.r,^ “ tfic'shoulder,” about 13,925‘feet, 
is about thirty dejgrees. Ffom here to the 
• summit the angle steepens considerably but 
is never more than fifty degrees. The wonder 
\s that Whympei^ who ha^ studied the moun¬ 
tain more than once from the Zmutt glacier, 
^till continued his attemf»ts on the difficult 
. It§.lian ridge. 

On the 8th of June 1865, Whymper arrived 
in B;‘euil/and explained to Oarrellii^ change 
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of plan. . He engaged Carrel, and made plans 
for his attack on the Swiss face, promising 

• Carrel that, if that failipd, they should return 
to the Italian. ridge. Jean* Antoine told 
Whymper that he would not be able to serve 
him after the 11th, as he was ^njfaged to 
toavel “■ witlv a family of distinction in the 
valie^ of ^osta.” Whimper asked hmi why 

^ he had not told hifn this before^ and he 
replied that the engagement had been a long¬ 
standing one, but that^the actual day had not 
been fixed. Whymper was annoyed; but 

* iiCTtynM^ind no fault with the^,^,^iiif^er, and 
parted on friendly terms wj^ll^Carrel. • But 
the family of distinction was *io other thah 
Giordano. You are going'to leave me,” 
Whymp^fr had said to Carrel, to travel • 
with a party of ladies. The work is not* fit 

,for you.” Carrel had smiled; and Whymper 
had taken the smile as a recognition of the 
im^fiied compliment.*^Carrel smilet^Jjjsa^use 
he knew that tTie work he had in hand was 


% 

more fitted Jor him t]|an for any other man. 
*0n the 7th, Giordano jfidcL written to Sella : 

“ Let us,•then, set out to attack this Devil’s 


mountain; and l5t us see that we succeec^ 
if only Whymper has not been beforehand 
with us.” On the 11th, he wrote again : “Dear 
Qiiintiijp,T[t is'^high time forjne tjl^sen^ you 

. L ^ • 
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news from here. I reached Valtournanche 
on» Saturday at midday. There I found 
Carrel, wl^o had just'returned from a recon¬ 
noitring expedition on the Matterhorn, wh^ich 
had proV*ed a failure owing to 6ad weather. 
Whymper -had arrived two or three days 
befor^; as X^ual, he wished «'to make the 
ascent, and had engaged Carre), who, -not 
having had my letters," had agreed, but for 
a few days only. Fortunately, the weather 
turned bad, Whymper was unable to make his 
fresh attempt; and Carrel left him, and came 
with m?e^Vcgether with five other*pii5kM 
whcr are thff b^st guides in the valley. We 
immediately l^ent off our advance guard with 
Carrel at its head. In order not to excite 
remark, we topk the rope and other “'materials 
to Avouil, a hamlet which is very remote and 
close to the Matterhorn; and this is to be 
our lower base. ... I have tried to keep 
evet^y54i£>mg secret; but that fellow, -v^hose 
life seems to depend on the Matterhorn, is 
here suspiciously prybg into everything. I 
have taken all the' competent men away from 
him; and yet l>e is so enamoured oi^ the 
mountain that he may go with others and 
make a scene. He is here in this didtel, and 
I,try to avoid speaking to him.” 

4 

WhyiK^jficr dyscovered oh the lOtH the iden- 

» { 
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tity of the “ family of distinction.He was 
furious. He considered, with some show of 
justification, that he had been “ bftmboozled 
and humbugged.” • 

The Italian party had already Parted for 
the Matterhorn, with a large stor^ of pto- 
^sions. Th«y were an ad^igiilce pajjy de¬ 
signed to find and facilitate the way. They 
would take their * time. Whymper took 
courage. On the 11th, a part]g arrived from 
Zermat across the Tbeodule*. One of these 
proved to be Lord Francis Douglas, who, 
aTew Says previously, had second 

ascent of the Gabelhorn, and^the first •from 
Zinal. Lord Francis was a ^ung and am¬ 
bitious eliimbcr; and he was only too glad 
to join Whymper in an attack on the^ Swiss*' 
ffjpce of- the Matterhorn. They crossed* to 
Zcrniat together on the 12th, and there dis¬ 
covered Mr. Hudson, a grea^ mountaineer, 
accompanied Ijy the. famous guii Mtchel 
Croz, who liad arrived ^t Zermat with the 
Matterhorn* in viewr Tfh(^ agreed to join* 
forces; and Hudson’s friend Hado^v was 
adftiitt^ ?o thjp plirty. Hadow was a young 
man of ftineteen who had just left Harrow. 
Whymp<fr seemed doubtful of his abilitw; 
but Hudson reassured him by remarking 
that Mr. ^Hadow ^had done Moi^ Blanc in 
lets tinje than mo^ men. Efiter^TfeUgwalder,. 
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Lord Framcis’s guide, and Peter’s two sons 
completed the party. On the 13th of July 
they left 'Zermat. o * 

On the 14th 'of July Giordano wrote a shmt 
letter evety line of which is alive with grave 
ti^iumph,^ “ At 2 p.m. to day I saw Carrel 
& Co., on th^Jop of the Matterhorn.” Po€a: 
Giordano ! The mornow was to bring sad 
disappoinWent; and his letter dated the 
15th of July contains a pregnant sentence : 

“ Although every man did his. duty, it is a 
lost battle, and I am in great grief.” 

This d§“'"^rhat had happen^^d. *''Wfiyffiper 
and^iiis compaEions had left Zermat on the 
isth at half-past five. The day was cloud¬ 
less. They mounted leisurely, •^and arrived 
at th^ base of the actual peak about half-past 
eleven. Once fairly on the great eastern face, 
they were astonished to find that places which 
looked entirei^V impracticable from the Riffel 
“ w^»€rcc'> easy that they could run about.” 
By mid-day they had found a suitable place 
for the tent at, a ^height of about ^11,000 
feet. Croz and \ young Peter Taugwalder 
went on to explores They returned a-t about 
8 p.m. in a great state of excitemeift. Theife 
was no difficulty. They could have gone to 
•tho^top that day and returned. . , . Long ^ 
-after dusk., the cliffs above echoed with our 
laughter, •€iid with the s<jng& of the* guides. 
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for we were* happy that night in camp, and 
feared no evil.” 

Whymper’s story isk told with Simplicity 
and restraint. He was too good a craftsman 
to spoil a gr&.t subject by unnecessary strokes. 
They started next day.before dawp. Th^y 
kad left Zermat on the 13tl^ ^nd they left 
thrift camp on a Friday (the suj)e^titious 
noted these facts when the whole clisastrous 
story was known). The whole of the great 
eastern slope, “was npw revealed, rising for 
3000 feet like a huge natural staircase. Some 
paf£§""were m(jre and otliers we^itf^ites easy; 
but'we were not once hrougiif^to a htdt. by 
any serious impediment. . . . For the greater 
part of the •way there was no need for the 
rope, an3. sometimes fiudsoi\ led, and^some-* 
times myself.” When they arrived at \he 
snow ridge now known as “ The Shoulder,” 
which is some 500 feet below the sum¬ 
mit* they turned over on to^the^’s/'^Aern 
face. This proved more^ difficult; but the 
general angle of the ^lope ^as nowhere more* 
than forty degreos. Haefo^^’s want of experi¬ 
ence began to ^ellf and h^ required a certain 
Hbount «f assistance, “ The solitary diffi¬ 
cult part was of no great extent. ... A 
long stride round a rather awkward cqj;ner 
brought us.to snow once more. The last 
dcftibt JiaS vanislied. The ..Jlatt^horp was 
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ours. Nothing but 200 feet of easy snow 
remained to be surmounted.” 

But thfey were not ^et certain that they 
had not been beaten. The Italians had* kft 
Breuil four days before. All through the 
cli^b, fajso alarms had been* raised of men 
on the top. The excitement became intense® 
“ The slope eased off; tat length wjs couJdi»e 
detached;* and Croz arid I, dashing away, 
ran a ncck-and-neck race which ended in a 
dead heat. At'1.40 p^. the world was at 
our feet, and the Matterhorn was conquered.” 

No foofeS^iaps could be seen; ljut 
of thrt Mattefnorn consists of a rudely level 
ridge about 356^ feet in length, and the Italians 
might have been at the further end. Whym- 
*per hastened to J;he Italian summit, and again 
found the snow untrodden. They peered over 
the ridge, and far below on the right caught 
sight of the Italian party. “Up went my 
arm!y*<i»Pci^v hat. ‘ Croz> Croz^ come her^ ! ’ 
* Where are they, iqonsieur ? ’ ‘ There, don’t 

you see them, dowp ther©,’ ‘ Ah, the cqquins, 
they are low dowpi’ ‘ Croz^ we must make 
tfiose fellows heaR us.’ Thqy yelled ulitil 
they were hoarse. ‘ Cros^. we must make 
them hear us, they shall hear us.’ ” Whymper 
seized a block of rock and hurled^ it down, 
and called his companion to same. 

They edrove tlv^ir sticks in,., and ^oon« a 
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whole torfeiit was pouring do^n.. There 
was. no mistake about it this time. The 
Italians turned and l\ed.” 

Croz planted a tent-pole jv^hich thejfr had 
taken witk them, though Whympfer protested 
that it wag tempting Providence, and fixed 
his blouse to it. A poor flagjr-but it was 
seen dVerywhere. Al^ Breuil—as^ we.have 
seen—they cheered the Italian victory. • But 
on the morrow the explorers returned down¬ 
hearted. “ Tlie* old legends ar^ true—there 
are spirits on the top of the Matterhorn. We 
saw thenskiagurselves—they hurled 

us.’V 

♦ We may allgw this dramatic touch to pass 
unchallenged, tiiough, whatever, Carrel may 
.have said to his friends, he made 'it quite 
clear to Giordano that he had identified the 
turbulent spirits, for, in the letter from which 
we have quoted, Giordano tells his friends 
thatjQ^el had seen Whp^mper on the sumiliit. 
It might, perhaps, be worth while to add that 
ihe stones Whymper hqpled dow^ji the ridge 
could by no possiblfc^chance ,have hit Carrel's 
party. “ Stiil, I would,” ‘writes Whymper, 
that the leader of that party could have 
stood with us at that moment, for our victo¬ 
rious shouts conveyed to him the disappoint¬ 
ment of a lifetime. He was the paan of all 
those who a/^temjjted the asfcent, of tBeMatt^- 
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hom wKo.mcfst deserved to be fiifet.upon its^ 
summit. He was the first to doubt its jn- 
ficcessibility; and he the only man who- 
persistid in believjng that its ascent wo|ild be 
accomplished! It was the aim of* his life 
to make the ascent fron\ the side, of Italj^ 
the Jjonou^ of his native vailey. For a- 
time, hp had,the game injiis hands; he pfayed 
it as be thought best^ but he madfc a false 
move, and he lost it.” 

After an hoiy' on the summit,* tAey prepared 
to descend. The order of descent was curious. 
Croz; as the best^man in the party, have 

been placed last. As a mattcij t/f history>he 
led, followed, in this order, by Hadow, Hudson, ’ 
Douglas, and, Peter Taugwalder. Whymper 
was skctdiing while the party was being ^ 
arranged.. They were waiting for him to 
tie on when somebody suggested that the 
names had not been left in a bottle. While 
Whyfnper put this rigHt, the rest* of tjj.e^^wriyty 
moved on. A few minutes later Whymper 
tied on to yopng Peterand followed detached 
frofn tlie otherst Later,* Jlouglas asked 
Whymper to*attach himself to old Taugwalder,* 
as he fearad that Taugwalder would not be 
« able to hold his ground in the event of a slip., 
About three o’clock in the afternoon, Mic];Lel, 
Croz, who hadjaid aside his axe, fac^ the rock, 
andf^in order to^ive Hadow g^atej seci|^ity> 
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was putt^Qgi^his feet one by oAe into their 
proper position. Croz then turned round to 
advance •another step when Hadow slipped,* 
fell against Croz, and knocked him ove®. “ i 
heard one startled exclamation from Croz, 
and then s^w him anfi Mr. Hadow flying down¬ 
wards; in another moment ^ Hudson W§<s 
dragged from his stfps, and Lord !IFrapcis 
Douglas ‘immediately •after him. AIJ this 
was the work of a moment. Immediately 

we heard Crdz’^ exclamation, old Peter and I 

• * 

planted ourselves as firmly as the rocks would 
permit: «^e rope was taut betw ce»r '*ti*^ , a nd 
the«*jerk caM>e^on‘us both as on one man. 
'We held : but the rope broke midway between 
Taugwalder arid Lord Francis l^ouglas. For 
a few seconds, we saw our unfortunate com- 
pstnidns sliding downwards on their baejes, 
and spreading out their hands endeavouring 
to save themselves. They passed from our 

disappeared one by •one, 
and then fell from precipied to precipice on 
to the Matterhorngletsgher belo^, a distance 
of nearly 4000 ^reet in hpight. Frdm'the 
fnoment the rope broke,• it wa^ impossible 
'to help them.” * . * 

For half-an-hour, Whytciper and the two 
Tapgwalders remained on the spot without^ 
moving, ^e two wides cried lj6e children. 
Whyjnpei^wa^ fixed betfv^ee^ tL? 6lder^nd 
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younger Taug^aldcr, and must heartily 
regretted that he left young Peter the respongi- 
^ M itv of last man down, f<jr the young man was 
pal’aly3«d with tei;for, and refused to move. 
At last, he descended, and they stood together. 
Whymper asked immedialiely for the end of 
th# ropt^^that Jiad given waj^ And noticed 
with hqrror that it was^ the weakest dS the 
three ropes. It had never been intended to 
use it save as a reserve in case much rope had 
to be left behii\d to attach to the‘rocks. 

For more than two liours after the fall, 
Whyinpe^ expected that the Taugwalders 
woul(^fall. They were utterly plainerved. jA^t 
6 p.m. they arrived again on the snow 
shoulder. “ \yc frequently lobked, but in 
vain, for trhees of our unfi^rtunate companions; 
we «bent pver the ridge and cried to them, 
but no sound returned. Convinced at last 
that they were neither within sight nor hear¬ 
ing, ^e ceased from our useless dfforts and, 
too cast down for speech, silently gathered 
up our things, and th^ little effects of those 
-who were lost, preparatory tq continuing the 
descent.” ‘ * 

As they> started down, the Taugwalders 
•raised the# problem as to their payment. 
Lord Francis being dead. “ They filled,” 
remarks jumper, “ the cup of ^bitterness 
to overflowing, *ancf I tore down, the ^cliff 

* . n . 
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madly aji^\recklessly in a thal caused 

them more than once to inquire if I wished 
to kill <them.” The^ whole party spent th» 
night on a maserable ledge, Next day, th^y 
descended in safety to Zermaf. Seller met 
them at tiie door of. his hotel. “ What is the 
matter? ” t‘ The Taugwalde^s anc^L, I ha^p-e 
returned.” ife did qot need iriore, anfi tyirst 
into teai^, but lost no time in needless lamenta¬ 
tions, and set to work to rouse the village. 

On SundaJ^ ftiorning, Whymper set out with 
the Rev. Canon M‘Cormick to recover the 
bodies of Ijis friends. The local eerfS threat- 
enod with excommunication any guid^ who 
•neglected Mf«;s in order to attend the search 
party. “ To ^several, at leasts this was a 
• severe trial. Peter * Perm declared, with 
t^r^ in his eyes, that nothing el;se wcuild 
have prevented him joining in the search.” 
Guides from other valleys joined the party. 
At-SNiiP^thcf got to the })lateau at the tt)p of 
the glacier. They found lludson, Croz and 
Hadow, but “ of Lord Ijjrancis Dojiglas nothing 
was seen.” ^ , * * * > 

• This accident sent a thAll of horror through 

* the civilised world^ The old*lile oi^he Times, 
^which is well worth consulting, be^rs tribute, 

, to the profound sensation which the news oi 

this great tragedy aroused. Idlp* rumours of 
every kinq w^e afloat —Vit^i tbese^we ^all * 
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deal later: ^or more than five^woeks, not 
a day passed without some letter or comment 
Jd the columns of the lading EnglisR paper. 
These "betters, for* the most p^rt, embodied 
the profound distrust with which the ifew sport 
was regarded by the bulk of Englij^hmeiv 
H^Lord Jiirancid Douglas had b^fl killed^ while 
galfcping after a fox, he would have been 
considered to have fallen in action. That he 
should have fallen on the day that the Matter¬ 
horn fell, that he should have paid the supreme 
forfeit fq^a triumph ant hour in Alpine history— 
such a death wa^j obviousjji wholly without its 
redeeming features. “ It was tlfe blue rib^ton 
of the Alps,” wrote The Timef, “ that poor * 
Lord Francis Douglas was trying for the other 
day. If it must be so, at all events the AJpine 
Clitb that has proclaimed this crusade must 
manage the thing rather better, or it will 
soon^ be voted a nuisance. If ^the work is 
to be done, it miipt be done well. They rfitist 
advise youngsters to practice, and make sure 
of sl^rength and 'indujrance.” 

“ For three weeks,^ Whymper gave no sign. 
At last, iii response to a di^ified appeal from. 
Mr. Justice Wills.^ then President of the 
Alpine Clifb, he broke silence, and gave to that 
public a rastrained account of the tragedy. * 
As we have^*said, m|ilicious rumoui^had been 
busj^ ah4 in ignnra^tjquarters-thCTe hadibeen 
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rumoursr oKfoul play. The Matterhorn acci¬ 
dent first popularised the theory that Alpine 
ropes existed to be ait. Till then, the pubjjf* 
had supposed that "the »ope was ffeed to 
prevent*" cowardly climbers d'escrti^g their 
party *in an emergency. ^ But from %S65 
onwards, pCpidar authors discovered a mw 
use for the rope. C’hey divided all* Atpine 
travellers into two claSses, those who tut the 
rope from ^below (“Greater love hath no 
man—a romance ot the mountains ”) and 
those who cut the rope from above (“ The 
Coward—a tale qf the snov^s”).* A casual 
reader migfi? be pardoned for supposing that 

the Swiss did a brisk business in sheath knives. 

% 

We should be the last to discourage this enter¬ 
prising schoql—tlieir works have afforded 
ranch joy to the climbing fraternity; •but 
we offer them in all humility a few remarks 
on the art of rope-qutting by a member 
of^Cla^s II* (those who cyt the rope^from 
above). . 

A knife could, coly be used with advantage 
^when a snowbridge gives way.^ It is easy 
enough to hold q man who. has fallen into a 
crevasse; but it is ofte® impossible to pull 
• him out. The whole situation * is altered^ 
0 £ a rock face. If a man falls, a suddefl 
jerk majp^ pull the rest pt the. ftarty off the 

faca of their mountain. This wiU aifinost 

• .1V 
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* ^ 

certainly happen if the leader or, a-»desccnt, 
the last man down, falls, unless the rope^is 
«4^chored round a knob of rock, iif which 
case—plrovided the rope does ’‘not break— 
the leacjffer may escape with a severe “l^haking, 
though a clear fall of more than fifteen feej; 

usuapUy brcuak the rope if a^diored and, 
if not enchored, the party will be dragged 
off thdr holds one by one. Therefore, the 
leader must not fall. If any other member 
of the party falls, he sjiould be lield by the. 
man abgye. On difficult ground, only one 
man^moves at ^ time. Np man moves until 
the man above has secured* Himself in* a 
position wffiere he can draw in the rope as th^' 
man below^ advances. If he keeps it reason¬ 
ably taut* and is well placed^ he should be 
abte to dieck any slip. A climber who slips 
and is held by the rope can immediately get 
new foothold and handhold. He is not in a 
crevasse from w^ich exit is im^ossdile save 
at the rope’s end. His slip is checked, and 
he sv^ung up agains* a r^ck face. There is 
•no need to^ drag diim up.* S£he rest of the 
part^ ha\je passed over thisJface, and therefore 
handholds *and foot^iolds can be found. The 
• nxan who has slipped will find fresh purchase,* 
%nd- begin again. In the case of the Matter- • 
horn accident, the angle of the slope^was about 
fortjr (figgrees, •Ther| was an^abundan^e of 
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hold, aad\f the rope had nol parted Croz 
and Hadow would have been abruptly checked, 
and wduld have im/nediately secured the^-r, 
selves. No^, if Taugwajder had i«ut me 
rope, a^ suggested, he must h&ve b^en little 
^hort an expert acrobat, -and have cut it in 

about the spa^e of a second ^d a JUalf before 
ihe jerk. If he had waited for tlje jerk, either 
he woufii have been dragged off, in which case 
his knife would have come in handy, or he 
-would have* hMd, in |vhich ca^iC it would have . 
been unnecessary. 

To mountaineers, all this^ of course, is a 
truism; aiTd«we should not have laboured 
the point if»we wrote exclusively for moun¬ 
taineers. Even so, Peter’s comrades at Zer- 
mat (who shoyld have known better) persisted 
in believing that he cut the rope. In regard 
to this infamous charge,” writes Whymper, 

“ I say that he could not do so at the moment 
of the ^slip,^and that the end of the r8pe in 
my possession sljows that he did not do so 
before.” Why^ij^er, however, adds ‘‘ There 
remains the suspicious fact that the fop€. 

* which broke was jthe thinnest and ^eak^st one 
we had. It is suspicious^because rt is unlikely 
that the men in front would have selected 
ai^ old and weak rope when tj;iere was ^ 
abundance of new, and much,stronger, rope 
to lipare; aiyl, on the othar han<^* bteause* 
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if Taugt^^lddt thought that an jpccyient was 
likely to happen, it was to his interest to have 
Ahe weaker rope placed ^where it waai’* 
^One%^annot help regretting that Whympcr 
lent weight to an unworthy suspicion. Taug- 
walder was exaipined by a secret. Court of 
Jpquiry^;^ and^ Whymper prepared a set of 
qu^stigns with a view tp helpVng him to clear 
himself. The answers, though promfted, were 
never sent; and Taugwalder ultimately left 
the valley for America, returntn^ only to die. 
Whymper, in his classfc book, suggested the 
possibility of criminal dealings by publishing 
photographs of the thrcfe rop^«howing that 
the rope broken was far the weakest. • 

Let us rcv^pw the whole stoi^y as Whymper 
himself tells it. We know that Whymper- 
crqissed the Theodule on the* eleventh* in* a 
state of anger and despair. The prize for 
which he had striven so long seemed to be 
slidifig from his grasp.^ Carrel #iad deserted 
him just .as the 1:rue line of attack liad been 
discovered. ^Like all^moipitBinecrs, he was 
Jiuf&an.* He gets .together* t]ie best party he 
*^an, <ind sets out with all haste determined tb 
win by a head. Hadow, k young man with* 
^ very littlq, experience, is taken, and Hadow, 
^he ’^eak link, is destined to turn triumph, 
into disastey. Let the mountaineer who has 
nevia: inyiten a paan*unfit for a big dimb ^irow 
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the first,stftne. And, before he ha^ thrown 
it, Jet him'remember the peculiar provocation 
in Whymper’s case. 

All goes well. The Matterhorn'is cc^i^ 
quered vjith surprising ease. These,-isix men 
achieve the greatest triumph in Alpine history 
without serious check. To )i7hyi](iDer, thi^ 
hour on the summit, must have marked ..the 
supreme climax of life^ an hour that set its 
seal on the dogged labours of past years. 
Do men in sbcb moments anticipate disaster ? 
Taugwalder might possibly have failed in a 
sudden crisis; but is it likely that he should 
deliberately^jvepare for an accident by care¬ 
fully planned treachery ? 

Now read the story as Whymper tells it. 
The party are just about to cominence the 
descent. The first five hundred feet would 
still be considered as demanding the greatest 
care. The top five hundred feet of the Matter¬ 
horn, but foff the ropes with which the whole 
mountain is now festooned, would always be a 
difficult, if not 9 . dangerous, section. Croz 
was the best guide in the*party. He should— 
bave remained behind as sheet aachoi. 
Instead of this, he goes first. Whymper falls 
out of line, to inscribe the names of the party, 
ties himself casually on to young Peter, 
then “ runs down after the othgrs.” In the 
final arrangements, young ^Peter, whft^was 
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a young and* inexperienced guicjp, was given 
the vital position of last man down. Flushed 
with triumph, their minds could hnd^o room 
for a ^oubt. Evjerything had •gone through 
with liwraciflous ease. Such luck simply 
could not turn. It is in precisely such moments 
as thes^ Jhat yie mountains settle their score. 
Mountaineering is a ruthless spbrt that demands 
unremitting attention# In games, a Aioment’s 
carelessness may lose a match, or a champion¬ 
ship; but in climbing a mistlikt may mean 
death. 

As for Taugwalder, one is tempted to 
acquit him witnout he^tatioa but ther^ is 
one curious story about Taugwalder which* 
gives one papse. The story ’^as told to the 
present writer by an* old member of the. 
Alpine Club, and the following is an extract 
from a letter : ‘‘ I had rather you said ‘ a 
friend of yours ’ without mentioning my 
nanfe. I had a good* many expeditions with 
old Petet Taugi^alder, including Mont Blanc 
and Monte Rosa; an^ I ijpd rather a tender 
#i4)pot for the some\^hat coarse^ dirty old beggar. 
•I sheiild nett like rily name to appear to help 
the balan«e to incline in the direction of hi5 
► guilt in that Matterhorn affair. It was not 
the Dent Blanche that he took the rope 
off; it was,coming down a long steep slope 
of laar^ roclc Irqm tfle top of the Tete Blanche 
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towards ^Pr^yag6. I had a cchiple *of men 
with me who were inexperienced; and I fancy 
he mustfhave thought that, if one of them le^ 
go, which wa 9 not unlikely,^he would Jbe able 
to choose whether to hold on br lej^ go. I 
happened to look up and sec what was g%ing 
oh, and I made him tie up at pnce.^I don^t 
quite temembef whether Whymper t^lls^us 
how far** from Peter’s ^fingers the break in 
the rope occurred. That seems to me one of 
the most criti^ial points.” 

There we may leave Taugwalder, and the 
minor issues of this great tragedy. The 
brgader les»qflpS are summed up by* Mr. 
•Whymper in» a memorable passage: “So 
the traditional inaccessibility of the Matter- 
< horn was vanquished, and was replaced by 
legends of a more real character,. Others 
will essay to scale its proud cliffs, but to 
none will it be the mountain that it was to the 
early explorers. Others may tread its ium- 
mit snows, but none will ^ ever know the 
feelings of those ^who,. first gazed upon its 
marvellous panqrama; aijd none, I trusty 
will evejr be compelled to tell oPjoy turned: 
Into grief, and ol laughter into tmouming. 
It proved to be a stubborn foe; »?t resisted ^ 
lon^ and gave many a hard blow; it ws^^ 
defeated last with an ease that none could 
have anticipated, but like 'a relentless eneiaay— 

9 y 
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• • 

conquered, but not crushed—it took«a terrible 
vengeance.” 

* The last sentence has a peculiar significance. 
A strai%gc fatality seems to dog the steps of 
those WTho seek untrodden paths to^the crest 
of the Matterhorn. Disaster does nbt»always 
follow’ %Tith the dramatic stiffness qf that 
wMch •marked the conquest of th^ eastern 
face, yet, slow^ly but surely, the avenging 
spirit of the Matterhorn fulfils ^iti^elf. 

On July 16, two day a after the catastrophe, 
J. A. Carrel set out to crowm Whymper’s 
victory by proving thatj^he Italian ridge was 
not unconquerable. He was dbbompanied"by^ 
Abbe Gorret, a plucky piiest \'dio bad shared 
with him ^ that first careless attack on the 
mountain. Bich and Mcynet* completed tjie* 
party. The Abbe and Meynet remained 
behind not very far from the top, in order to 
hclp^Carrel and Bich gn the return at a place 
where a sliort descent onto a ledge was liable 
to cause* difficulty on the descent. This 
led^, known as CariM’s JTorridor, is about 
jjprty minutes froA^ the suirfmit. It needed 
a man of ^iJarrersdetermined courage tb follow. 
km winding course. • It is now avoided. 

The rest*of the climb presented no difficulty.# 
^rrel had conquered the Italian ridge. The* 
ambition of ^J^ears wgs half fulfilled? only half, 

for rtle JVIatterlfbrn itself had -been climbed. 

0 
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t* « 

One cannot but regret that he had turned back 

on ^ the 14th. Whymper’s cries of triumph 

had spdt for him the disappointment of 

lifetime. Yel a fine r61e was open <to him. 

Had he gone forward and crowned WKymper s 

wctory, by a triumph unmarred by disa^er; 

had tjie Matterhorn defied a^.l assaults tm' 

years, apd then yielded on the same day to a 

party from the Swiss ^>ide and Carrel’s men 

from Italy, thf most dramatic page in Alpine 

history would have been complete. Thirty- 

five years later, the Matterhorn set^tled the 

long outstanding debt, and tfie man who had 

fii^t attackecftiie citadel died in a snowstorm 

on the ItaliaA ridge of the mountain which he 

had been the first to assail, an^d the first to 
• * 
conquer. , 

Carrel was in his sixty-second year when he 
started out for his last climb. Bad weather 
detained the party in, the Italian hut, and 
Signor Jpini^aglia noticed tljat Carrel w& far 
from well. After two nights in« the hut, 
the provisions be^an ifo run out; ar\d it, was 
decided to attempt the descent. The rodfiff*" 
^ were in a terrible condition, and ^the 'storm 
added to the difeculty.i Carrel ‘insisted 

* leading, though he was far fronf well. He 
' knew every yard of his own beloved ridg#» 

If a man could pilot thepi through the storm 
that man waa Carrel. Quietly and ^pie^iodi- 

• I * • 
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cally, fought his way downward^ yard by 
yard, undaunted by the hurricane, husbanding 
•the last ounces of his strength. He would 
not allqw the otl^er gui&es to relieve him till 
the danger ^as past, and his responsibilities 
were over. Then suddenly he collapsed, and 
jn a fe^Y miigutes the gallant old warrior 
feU ba^ikwards and die(^ Across novTmarks 
the spot where the old soldier died ii^ action. 

In life the leading guides of Breuil had often 
resented Car]^ers unchallengftd * supremacy. 
But death had obliterated the old jealousies. 
Years afterwards, a casual climber stopped 
befoife Carrel’s cross, jfhd r^^miked to jjie 
son of Carrel’s great rival, “ Sobthat is where^ 
Carrel fell.” , “ Carrel did not fall,” came the 
indignantf answer, “ Cart*el died.” « 

Let us turn from Carrel to the conqueTdrs'of 
another great ridge of the Matterhorn. 

Of others concerned with attacks on the 
Itatfan ridge, Tyndall^ Benneit, and J. J. 
Macquignaz, alf came to premature ends. 
Bennen was killed iman historic accident on 
Haut de Cry, ^nd Macqfu^gnaz disappeared 
•^n Mont^Blanc.^ In 1879, two indgpendeirt 
parties on* the sam^ day nfade the first ascent 
• of the groat northern ridge of the Matterhorn 
ypiQwn as the Zmutt arete. Mummery an^ 
Penhall wore 
thei^ •two* 

A* 


the amateurs responsible for 
iodep%^dent assaults. “ The 
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memory,” writes Mummery,” of fwo-rdllicking 
parties, comprised of seven men, who on one 
day in 1^79 were climbing on the west face* 
of the Matterhorn passes, with gh/p>st-lilfe 
admonition before my mind, dnd bids me 
remembeK that, of these seven, Mr. Penliall 
was killed on the Wetterho^n, F^cdinandt 
Imseng on the* Macijgnaga side; of Montte 
Rosa, an& Johan Petrus on the Frersnay Mont 
Blanc.” Of the remaining four, Mummery 
disappeared ln*thc Himalayas jn 1895, Louis 
Zurbrucken was killed, Alexander Burgener 
perished in an avalanche near the Bergli hut 
in J 911. Mrt'fRaumann and Emil Rey,‘who 
with Petrus f(?llowed in Mummery’s footsteps 
three days later, both eame to untimely ends : 

»Baumann disappeared in South Africa, and 
Ediil "Rey was killed on the Dent de Geatit. 
The sole survivor of these two parties is the 
well-known Augustin Gentinetta, one of the 
ablest of the^ Zermat .guides, Burgener Wd 
Gentinetta guided Mummery on the above- 
' mentioned climb^^whil^ Penhall^yras^accpm- 
panied by Louis* Zurbrucken. In recerffr 
times, three great mountameprs wh(^ clifhbecf 
this ridge together Vlied viplent deaths withijBL 
the year. The superstitious should* leave the 
.femptt arete alone. 



CHAPTER IX 

• • 

•MODBRN MOUNTAINEERING 


Alpine llistory is^ot easy to di^^ide into 
arbitrary periods; and yet the conquest of 

the Matterhorn does in a certain* sense define 

* 

a period. It closes what has been called 
“ the golden age of mouni aineering.” Only 
a feW great j^eats still j^niaingciAmconquc^jid. 
In this chapter we shall try tp sketch somo 
of the tendencies which differentiate modern 
mountaineering from mountaineering in the. 
so-jcalled “ golden age.” * ^ • 

The most radical change has been the 
growth of guideless climbing, which was, of 
coufse, to be expectc*d^ as men ^rew familiar 
w ith the^ infinite variety of conditions that 
are the essence of moujatiiinccring. In a 
.•ItfA^ious chapter ;^e have discussed the main 
■differences • betweAi guided and guideless 
^limbing. • It does not foMow that a man of 
Considerable mountaineering experience, who 
j^abitually climbs with guides need entirely 


relinquish tbe control of the exped^ion. Such 
a iq^n*^therc ^are *not many—may, indeed, 

•* * I OB' 
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take a gi|ide^as a reserve of strengtfi, or as 
a weight carrier. He may enjoy training up 
a young land inexperienced guide, who has a* 
native talent for rock and ice, while i^kiifg 
experienci; and mountain crajPt. One oc- 
c^ionaljy finds a guide who is a first-dass 
cragsman, biift whose general fkno\idedge oi- 
mountain strategy isr inferior tq that of •■a 
great arnateur. In such a combinatipn, the 
latter will be the real general of the expedi¬ 
tion, even if tlie guide habitijally leads on 
difficult rock and does the step-cuttii^. On 
the other hand a member of a^guideless party 
mt^ be as d^>e«ident on the rest of the party 
hs another man on his guides. Moreover, 
tracks, climbers, guides and modern maps 
•render the mental work of the leade/, whether 
affiateur or professional, much less .arduous 
than in more primitive days. 

But when we have made all possible allow¬ 
ance for ^the •above considerations, there •still 
remains a real and radical distinction between 
those who rely*^^ t]geir own^.effq^s and 
those who follow*a guide* The man 
l^ads even on one easy expqditioh pbtains ^ 
greater insight inifc the jecrets of his cra^J^ 
than many a guided climber with a long • 
list«of first-class expeditions. ^ ^ 

One of tfie earliest of the great guideless 
climl)s was the ascent^ of MonI B^^nok by 
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E. S. iiennedy, Charles Hudsq^ (e^fterwards 
killed on the first ascent of the Matterhorn), 
‘Grenville and Christopher Smyths E. J. 
^even^on and Charles Ainslie.* Their climb* 
was made in 1855, and was the firsfr complete 
ascent of Mont Blanc, from St.- perv^is, 
•though the noute was not new except in 
cCmbiiiatiou, as every iportion of it Jiad been 
previously done on different occasions. One 
of the first systematic guidcless climbers to 
attract attention was the Rev. A. G. Girdle- 
stone, .whose hook. The High Alps without 
Chii^Sj appealed in 1870. This book was 
the subject of a discussion meetings of 

the Alpine Club. Mr. Grove^« a well-know A 
raountaineen, read a paj)er on the comparative 
skill of travellers and gujdes, and used 
Gfrdlestone’s book as a text. Mr. Grove said : 

“ The net result of mountaineering without 
guides appears to be^this, that, in twenty-one 
expeditions seljcted out of seventy for the 
purposes of description, fhe traveller failed 
aljsoluiely • four timfis; w:f^ in great danger 
^hree times ; was^ aided in* finding the way 
back by .the tracks of other men’s guides fotir 
-.Aimes; sAceeeded labsoluiely without aid of- 
any kind ten times on expeditions, four Qf 
*^hich were very easy, three of moderate 
difficulty, i^nd one yery difficult.” ^ The “ very 
difflbujt ” expeditioa is the Wetterhorn,.which 
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is nowa(J.ays^ considered a very modest 
achievement. 

Mr. Girdlestone w^s a pioneer, with the* 
limitations of'a pioneer. His achievements 
judged by modern standards ‘are 'modest 
enpugb,^ but he was the first to insist that 
mountaineerir^ without guides«is an^art, and* 
that mountaineering wth guides is often only 
another form of conducted travel. The dis¬ 
cussion that followed, as might be expected, 

at that time was not favourable either to 

% 

Girdlestone or to guideless climbings Pro- 

* bably each succeeding year v;ill see his ^con¬ 
tribution to *4«ri3dcrn mountaineering more 
properly appreciated. The “ settled opinion 
of the Alpine Club ” was declared “ without 
a. single dissentient to* be that “ th*e neglect 
to‘tale guides on difficult expeditions • is 
totally unjustifiable.” 

But guideless climbing had come to stay. 
A year after %his memorable^ meeting of me 
Alpine Club, two oj its members carried out 

• without guides s^^fae expeditions sev^jre 

than anythiiig Girdlestone* had attemptedT" 
Id 1871« Mr. John Stogdon^ a w^l-kifown 
Harrow master, aiM the Jlev. Arttiur Fai^ 
banks ascended the Ncsthorn and Ale^tschhorn, 
and jn the following year climbed thp JungfraicM 
and Aletschhorn unguided. ^ No repord of these 
expeditions found its %^ay into prift.^ In 
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1876, a* party of amateul*s, Messjrs. Cust» 
Cawood, and Colgrove climbed the Matterhorn 
•without guides. This ^expedition attracted 
gtfeat ay:ention, apd was severely commented 
on in th^ colhmns of the Press. Mvt Cust, in 
an eloquent paper read, before the ^Alpine 
«Club, wept to, the root of the^hole matter 
when he rernarked : “ Cfickef'is a sport; which 
is admitted by all to meed acquired *l;kill. A 
man can buy his mountaineering as he can 
buy his yachting. None the*lei^s, there are 
yachtsmen and yachtsmen.” 

Systematic climbing on a modern scale 
without guides was perhaps »htst practised 
by Purtscheller and Zsigmondys in 1880.* 
Among our own people, it found brilliant 
exponents in Morse, IVTurnmery, Wicks, and- 
Wilson some twenty years ago; andTl H*as 
since been adopted by many of our own 
leading mountaineers. Abroad, guideless 
climflbing finds more adherents than with us. 
Naturall )4 enough, the man^who lives near the 
mo^nta^s jyill find, easi^ to make up a 
-g^iideless party among his •friends; and, if he 
in*dhe^hhbit pf^spending all his holidays 
j^ , pd most ©f his wefk-end^ among the moun- 

• tains that •can be reached in a few hours from 

» 

home, Ije will soon acquire the necessary, 
skill to dispense with guides. « 

So^nf^ch for* guid^less climbing. Let us 
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now consider soiMe of the othter iniportant 
developments in the practice of mountain¬ 
eering. |,In the Alps the tendency has been 
towards specialisation. Before 1865 ^he am¬ 
bitious mountaineer had scores of unc^nquered 
peaks to attack. After the defeat of^the 
Matterhorn, ^he number of Jhe qnclimbed 
greater mountaihs gra(iually thinned ouf. The 
Meije, \^hich fell in 1875', was one of the last 
great Alpine peaks to remain unclimbed. 
With the ddv^elopment of rock;climbing, even 
the last and apparently most hopelessly 
inaccessible rock pinnacles of the Dolomites 
awi Chamonix# were*^ defeated. There ‘is no 
rock-climbing as understood in Wales or 
Lakeland or Skye on giants of .the Oberland 
or Valais, such as th^ Schreckhorn Ur Matter- 
hbrn.* These tax the leader’s power ot choosing 
a route, his endurance and his knowledge of 
snow and ice, and weather; but their demands 
on the pjire tragsman^are less. The difficulty 
of a big mountain often depends \ 5 fery much 
on its conditioji*fc and ^ length. ^Up.^to 1865 
hardly an;^ expeditions .had been carriod. 
through—with a few exceptions,* such as tlflif** 
Brenva route up Mont Bl^nc—^that a mod^jn 
expert would consider exceptionally severe.* 
Mqdern rock-climbing begins in the latid 
’seventies^ The expeditions in the Dolomites 
by njen like Zsigmondy,|$chmitt, an(^ Wilder, * 
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among foreign mountaineers, belong to mucli 
the same period as Burgener and Mumniery 
classic climbs in the Chamounix district. 

•Mummery is, perhaps, best known in con¬ 
nection ^witb the first ascent of the Grepon 
by the sensational “ Mummery crack,” when 
Jiis leader was the famous Alcxapder Burgener 
aided ^by a young cragsnran, B. Venetz. 
Venctz, as a matter of, fact, led up tht^ “ Mum¬ 
mery crack. Mummery’s vigorous book, 
which has become a classic, cofitmns accounts 
of manj^ new expeditiohs, such as the Grepon, 
the Requin, the Matterhorn by the Zrautt 
artte*, and the* Caucasian gi/;^r>< Dych T^u, 
to name the more important. His book,- 
Mif Climbs Jn the .Ups and Caucasus, is 
thoroughly" typical of “-the modern view of, 
niquiitaineering. It contains* some dotftriiies 
that are still considered heretical, such as the 
safety of a party of two on a snow-covered 
glacier, and many doctrines tiiat are now 
accepted^ such a^ the justification of guideless 
climbing and of difiicult',^ariation routes, 
Shortly after the^book appeared, Mummery 
"%as 4^illed *on Nafkga Parbat, as w/is Emil 
Zsig monJv on t6e Jdeije soon after the issue 
of his book on the dangers of the Alps. 

^But even Dolomites and Chamounix aiguilles 
are not inexhaustible, and' the ^umber of 
uncqpq^ered* spmnfl^ gradually diminished. 
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.The rapid opening up of the Alps*has ptaturally 
turned the attention of men with the exploring 
instinct ^nd ample means to the exploration 
of the great mountain ranges beyond ^urope. 
This doe® not fall within the *scopp of the 
present volume, and we ne^d only.l'emai^k in 
passing that British climbers l^ave played az^ 
imporfant part In th^ campaigns agaijjist the 
fortress^ of the Himalaya, Caucasus, Andes, 
and Rockies. 

Meanwhile the ambitious mountaineer was 
forced to look for netv routes on old peaks. 
Now, a man in search of the easiest way 
ug a difficuJj^peak 'could fisually discover 
• a route whicji was climbable without Severe 
technical difficulty. On a big mountain, 

, it is often possible to evade any-small and 
very •difficult j^ction. But most mountains, 
even our British hills, have at least one 
route which borders on the impossible, and 
a diligent search will sobn reveal it. Coimider 
the two%xtremes of rock-dlimbing. IiCt us 
take the Matteshprn as a good example of a 
big mountain i^liich consists almost entltgly 
t>f rock, It is impossible to find a roi^te up^ 
' the Matterhorn Mihich one could ^imb with 
one’s hands in one’s pockets, but t^Je ordinary^ 
) Swiss route is an easy scramble as far as 
shoulder, §nd; with the fixed rop^s, a straight- 
forwrard climb thence to^Uhe tqp* * Its'^’igrggen* 
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Ridge tias been once climbed under faip 
conditions and then only with a paptial 
ideviation. It is extremely severe ^nd dan¬ 
gerous.^ The task of tlie mountaineers who* 
first assailed*the Matterhorn was to pick out 
the ^easiest line .of approach. The Zmutt, 
^nd in greater degree the Fprggcn*routes, 
W£re Qbviously ruled jDut bf consideration* 
The Italian route 'jyas tried maity times 
without success before the Swiss route was 

discovered. Of course, the‘Matterhorn, like 

• . . * 

all big mountains, vaVies in difficulty from 
day to day. It is a very long climb; and, if 
the cbnditions are unfat^ofirabie^«it may prqj^c 
a very difficult and a very dangerous peak. • 
Turning tc^ the nursery of Welsh climbers, 
Lliwedd x^an be climbed on a mule, and* 
Llj^cdd .can also be climbecl by abour^thifty 
or more distinct routes up its southern rock 
face. If a man begins to look for new' routes 
up A wall of a cliff a’thousand feet in height 
and a m^e or scf in breath, he wilFfooner or 
later re^h the line wjiich (ii'V'ided reasonable 
fsofii unrcasonablc^risk. Moclcrn pioneer work 
' ih the Alps*is nearer the old ideal, ft is ncA: 
sijgaply tm' search, for the hardest of all’ 
climbable,routes up a given rock face. In 
JSngland, the danger of a rock fall is prs^ti-, 
cally absent, and a rock fac^s not^considered 
climUBd'put*as Jong%s one can* work up^from 
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base to summit *by a series of ledges not 
touched on a previous climb. Two such 
routes w^ll sometimes be separated by a few 
feet. In the "Alps, the pioneer is compelled 
by objective tlifficulties to look for distinct 
ridges and faces unswept by stones ,and 
avalanches. There is a natural challenge in» 
the sweep of a great ridge falling through 
some thousand unconquered feet to the 
pastures below. There is only an artificial 
challenge in a" “ new ” route some thousand 
feet in height separated only by a few yards 
of cliff from an “ old ” route. We do not 
wish to dejn^effiate British climbing, which 
«has its own fascination and its own value; 
but, if it calls for greater cragsmanship, it 
demands infinitely le'ss mountaiii Craft than 
the cbhquest of a difficult Alpine route, y 

And what is true of British rock-climbing 
is even more true of Tirol. Ranges, such as 
the Kaisergt/birge, have been explored Vith 
the same thoroughness that has characterised 
British rock-clitt&bing., Almost. ev.ery con¬ 
ceivable vaiiation'of the “ just possible 
been explored. Unfortunately, the^death-rolT' 
in these districts painfqhy high, &s the 
ness of the young Austrian and Bavarian hasi 
, not^ infrequently exceeded their experience 
and poweps. 

Abroad, mountaineering has devel()J>ed very 
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rapidly since the ’sixties. We Jiave^ seen thift 
English climbers, first in the field, secured 
a large share of unqpnquered peaks; but^ 
oUce continental climbers hacf taken up the . 
new sport, our earlier start wslS seriously 
challenged. The Swiss, Austrian, an*djQerman 
have one great advantage.^ They are much 
nearei* the Alps; and mountaineering in these 
countries is, as a result, a thoroughly demo¬ 
cratic sport. The foreign A^Rine Clubs num¬ 
ber thousand# of members. The German- 
Austrian Alpine Club has alone nearly ninety 
thousand members. Th^e is no qualification, 
soci^J or mountaineering. Tifese great na¬ 
tional clubs have a small subscription; ani 
with the large funds at their disposal they 
are able to build club-huts 414 the mo^jntayis^ 
and cxeellent meeting places in the great 
towns, where members can find an Alpine 
library, maps, and qjthcr sources of informa¬ 
tion. They socgire many useful cqpcessions, 
such as deduced fares for. their members on 
Alj^ine.-^Taiiways. Mountameering natdtally 
Becomes a demoCyitic sporf in mountainous 
countries^ tecause the mountains ate acces.- 
s»We. Tlfe very fdKct that a return ticket to* 
the AlpiS* is a serious item must prevent 
•/Qpine climbing from becosaiBg the spoft of 
more than 4 -few of^ur count^ymSn. At the 
sanj^ t^me, we*have tm excellerjt nativetplay- 
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ground ii\WaJes tod Cumberland, wKich has 
made it possible for young men to learn the 
craft before they couicj afford a regular climb¬ 
ing holiday in the Alps. Beside thp great 
national dubs of the Continent, there are a 
number^ of vigorous university clubs scattered 
through these countries. Of these, the Akade- 
mischer ^Ipine clubs ^t Zurich and Munich 
are, perhaps, the most famous. These clubs 
consist of young men reading at the Poly¬ 
technic or University. They bave as high a 
mountaineering qualification as any existing 
Alpine clubs. They attach, importance to 
the capacity to lead a guideless party rather 
than to the bare fact that a man has climbed 
so many peaks. Each candidate is taken on 
a seriefi of clin^bs by members 0^4 the club,^ 
who report to the committee on his general 
knowledge of snow and rock conditions, and 
his fitness, whether in jespect of courage or 
enduranc^^ for arduous workr 

It is young mqn of this stamp that play 
such a great pafe in rriring the standard of 
continental mountaineering. Their crags- 
ihanship often verges on tlie impojisiblfe. A 
book published in Muniah, entitled 
affords stimulating reading. This^ book was* 
'produced in and in memory of GecJrgf 

Winkler by some of his Mends. Winkler was 
a yoimg Munjich climbed who-carried Jhfpugh 
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some 6f -the most daring* rocjs: cljmbs eve» 
recorded, Empor contains his diary, 'and 
several articles contribjited by various mem-^ 
bfers of^ one of tlje most remarkable climbing ^ 
groups in Afpine history. Winklei^s amazing 
performances give to thg book a no^p which 
is lacking in ij^ost Alpine literature. Winkler 
was born ip 1869. A$ a boy of eighteen he 
made,, quite alone, •the first ascent of the 
Winklerturn, one of the most sensational— 
both in appearance and reality—of all Dolo¬ 
mite ^jinnacles. On the 14th of August 
1888 he travejjsed alone tlic Zinal Rothhorn, 
and on the 18th fic lostf ^lis life in* a 
solitary attempt on the great Zinal face cff 
the Weisshorn. No definite traces of him 
have ever^been found. Ilis brother, born ifi' 
the year of his death, has also carried through 
some sensational solitary climbs. 

We may, perhaps, be excused a certain 
safisfaction in the thought thl-t the British 
crags can occasionally produce climbers whose 
acjjiieyeme^s are • quite l{i;s sensational as * 
those of the Winklers. Without native moun- 
^ain^, w^ could not hope to produce-cragsmen 
e4}ual toHhose oft Tirol &nd the Alps. On^* 
must begin young. It is, as a rule, only ^ 
€Dmparatiyely small mino i^itv t hat can atfford 
a regular symmer^oliday in thte Alps; but 
Scawf^ and 4jliwedd are accessible epough, 
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aaid the comparatively high staiidard* of the 
British rock-climber owes more to British 
than to ^Ipine mountains. It was only in" 
'the last two dfecades that tl).e possibilities 6f 
these crag® were systematically Worked opt, 
though isolated clirpbs have been 'recorded 
for many yearsL, The patient ajjd often bril¬ 
liant explorations'^ of a,group of distinguished 
mountaineers have helped to popularise a fine 
field for native talent, and an arena for those 
who cannot afford a regular Alpine campaign. 
Guides are unknown in Great Britain, ^d the 
man who learns to climb therjp is often more 
inclependent lind more self-reliant than, the 
mountaineer who is piloted about by guides. 
There is, of course, much that ca«i be learned 
only in the Alps^ The home climber can 
learn to use an axe in the wintry gullies round 
Scawfell. He learns something of snow; but 
both snow and ice can only be properly studied 
in the region^’of perpetual snow. The hoine- 
trained cragsman, §is a rule, learns tc lead up 
rocks far more difficult, than apythihg ipet 
with on the averatge Swiss peaks, but thfe 
wider lessons of route-finding, over* aJon^ ancT 
complicated expedition are natuJrally Bpdt 
acquired on a face of cliff a thousand feet in 
height. Nor, that matter, is*the art .6f 
rapid descent over easy rocks; fqr^the British 
climber usually ascends v by rocks, an4 *^ns 
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home over gfrass and scree. None the less* 
these cliffs have produced some wonderfully 


•fine mountaineers. We have our JVinklers, 
and we have also yovftig rocl^climbers who* 
confine* theif energies to the permi^ible limit 
of the jfistifiable climbing and who, within 
. those limits, carry their crajjb to ils most 
cefinecj possibilities. IJugh^Pope, one of the 
most brilliant of the .younger school* of rock- 
climbers, learned his craft on the British hills, 


and showed in his first Alpin^ the value 

of that training. To fhe great loss of British 
mountaineering he was killed in 1912 on the 
Pic flu Midi d’Ossau. * * • / ^ 

Another comparativelj- receijt development 
is the growth winter mounthineering. The 
first wiirtijr expeditiofi of any importance 
after the beginnings of serious mountaineeAng 
was Mr. T. S. Kennedy’s attempt on the 
Matterhorn in 1863. He conceived the curious 
ideft that the Matterhprn might prove easier 
in winter flian in summer. Here, fifl was very 
much mistaken. He^was attacked by a storm, 
and retreated ay:er reaching a point where 
the real ettmb h^'§ins. It was a plucky 
pjsdition. • But th^ real ♦ pioneer of winter^, 
mountaineering was W. A. Moore. In 1866, 
• with Mr. Horace Walker, Mejehior Anderegg, 
Christian Aimer, an^ “Pet^li’^TSohren, he left 
Gri^^yrald atmidnight; they crossed t^e Fin- 
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steraarjoch, and i^turned within* the twenty- 
fouE hours to Urindelwald over the Strahlegg. 
Even in Rummer this would prove a strenous* 
"^day. In winter, it is almost incredible th&t 
this doubk traverse should have ‘beeiv carried 
through without sleeping out. 

Most of thq, great peaks h^ve i^ow been 
ascended in wintbr; ajid amongs^ othars Mr. 
Coolidge^must be mentioned as a prominent 
pioneer. His ascents of the Jungfrau, Wetter- 
horn, and,.Sdh/ecVhorn—the firj^t in winter^— 
with Christian Aimer,’’did mueh to ^et the 
fashion. Mrs. Le Blond, the famous lady 
cljpiber, has even longer list of winter 
first aseents io her eredit. But the real 
revolution in winter mountaineering has been 
caused by the ii^troduction of s^f-ing. In 
wihter,** the main difficulty is getting to the 
high mountain huts. Above the huts, the 
temperature is often mild and equable for 
weeks togetlier. A lo.w temperature on ^the 
ground cb-exists with a high temperature in 
the air. , Rock-ridges facing sou|l 3 or soi^h- 
west arc often d«nnded of syiow, and as eai^y 
t6 climb, as in summer. Signor" ^ella‘als<r 
, ^ade some brilliarrt winter ascents, such^is 
the Matterhorn and Monte Rosa. • 

[ T{jie real ob^acle to winter moutitaineerirtg 
is the appalling weariness of wpding up to 
the cjub-huts bn foot, i The «snow the 
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sheltered lo'^er v^leys is * often deep and, 
powdery; and the climber on fbot will have 
4o force his way through pine forests where 
the snow lies in great drftts between tiie trees, 
and over moraines where treacherous drifts 
conceal pftfalls between the loose stones. All 
this is change^ by the introduction \)f ski. 
The ski distributes the ^weight of the climber 
over a long, even surface; and in the softest 
snow he will not sink in more than a few 
inches. Better still, they re^l&tipnise the 
descent^ converting a* weary plug through 
snow-drifts into a succession of swift and 
glorious runs. The sl^-runner stakes his sjti 
to the foett. of the last rock ridges, and then' 
proceeds on fgot, rejoining his ski, and covering 
on the de^>q;pnt five thcftisand feet in far lessr 
time than the foot-climber would take oVer 
five hundred. Skis, as everybody knows, 
were invented as a means of crossing snowy 
coufltry inaccessible oh foot. They are some¬ 
times alJp&ed to as snowshoes, bht differ 
radically, from sno^sjioes in one important 
respect. Both sly and the *Canadian snow- 
shoe •distribute their wearer’s w^eight, and 
enjable him to cro?^ drifts where he would' 
sink in hopelessly if he were on foot, but there 
ihe. resemblance ends. For, jwhereas snpw-, 
shoes cannot slide ^n snow, ahd-» whereas a 

‘man sfOif.snoWsboes cannot descend a hill as 
* > 
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•fast as a man on foot could rtin .down hill, 
skis glid^ rapidly and easily on snow, and a 
ski-runner can descend at a rate which may 
be anything Up to sixty miles an hour. • 
Ski-in^ is of Scandinavian origin,/and the 
greatest* exponents^ of the .art arc' the J^or- 
wegians. Norwegians, have jised^ski from* 
time immemoria*! in pertain districts, ^uch as 
T clemarken, as a meajis of communication 
between snow-bound villages. It should, per¬ 
haps, be^ atid^J that ski-jumping does not 
consist, as some people imagine, ir^ casual 
leaps across chasms or over intervening 
lyilocks. Thr tfki-rim'her does not glide'along 
•the level at ihe speed of an exp'ress train, 
lightly skimmmg any obstacles in his path. 

• On the level, the best performer ^ibes not go 
more £han six or seven miles an hour, and .the 
great jumps one hears of are made downhill. 
The ski-runner swoops down on to a specially 
prepared platform, leaps into the air, ^and 
alights in a very steep slope below. The 
longest jump omrecorc^ is some^ljundred^nd 
fifty feet, measured from, the edge of the 
ttike-off.to the alighting poipt. lij. thi^ cas% ^ 
the ski-runner must hf,ve fallen through^ 
nearly seventy vertical feet. • • 

, TJo the mountaineer, the reaj appeal 'K)! 
ski-ing is dueTo^thc fact that^it halves the 
iaboyr of his ascent to«^e upper s^ftwi^lds,* 
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and converts*a tedious descent into a sue-, 
cession of swift and fascinating runs. X^e 
^ski-runner climbs on ski to the foot of the 
final rock and ice ridg&, and then finishes 
the climb in^ the ordinary way. After re¬ 
joining his ski, Ijis work is over, and his 
^reward is all before hinv If he^were oh foot, 
ha would have lip wade, labd!riously down to 
the valley. ^ On ski, hp can swoop down with 
ten times the speed, and a thousand times 
the enjoyment. ' o ^ ^ 

Ski ^^ere introduced' into Central Europe 
in the early ’nineties. Dr. Pauicke’s classic 
traverse of the Oberlkn'd iii^ ol805, which 
included the ascent of the Jungfrau, proved' 
to mountaineers the possibilities of the new 
craft. Abt’cjad, the lessbn was soon learned. ^ 
To-day, .there are hundreds of ski-runnCrs 
who make a regular practice of mountaineering 
in winter. The Alps have taken out a new 
lease? of life. In summer, the huts are 
crowded, the fashionable peaks are :^stooned 
wif^ parties of incoippetent novices who are 
dragged and pushed upwards,by their guides, 
*bftt in^wintter the 'true mountain Jqver ha® 
^the,^ upppi> world *to himself. The mere* 
summit hunter naturally chooses the line of 
least resistfjpce, and accu mulate s his lis^ of 
first class expeditionj^ in the siimnmr months, 
Vhen^uCji a*prpgrainine is easiht to compile. 
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The winter mountaineer must be “more or 
le^ independent of the professional element, 
for, though he will probably employ a guidfe^ 
to find the way and to act as a reserve of 
strength* he himself must at lehst Ije able to 
ski steadily, and at a fair ^eed. 

Moreover, ^mountain crafty as ^he winteii* 
mountaineer unflerstgtnds the term is^a mere 
subtle 8-nd more embracing science as far, at 
least, as snow “conditions are concerned. It 
begins at tfie^hbtel door. Iii^ summer, there 
is a mule path leading to the glaciejr line, a 
mule path which a man can climb with his 
mind asleepir -But* ill winter the snow with 
its manifold,problems sweeps do\vn to the 
village. A fnan has been killed by an 
* avalanche within a* few yards^6f a great 
bbtel.** From the moment a man buckles on 
his ski, he must exercise his knowledge of 
snow conditions. There are no paths save a 
few woodci*tter’s tracks. From the ^%lley 
upward#,*he must learn to *pick a .good line, 
and to, avoid tlie inijoccnt-lo^kijig s|^pcs 
that may at ah^ tnoment .resolve themselves 
kito an irresistible avalanchq. Mhiw a’ man^s 
' piloted up a succession o4 great pe^s without^ 
acquiring anything like the sam^ intimata 
•knowledge of snow that is possessed ^i^eH 
by a ski-iuim?r“Vho has nevei; crossed the 
summer snow^line. Even th^ Kun^lSflest ski- 
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runner lAust Team to diagnose the snow. He- 
may follow his leader unthinkingly on the 
»ascent; but once he starts down he must 
judge for himself. If ne mak^s a mistake, 
he will \e thrown violently on to^ his face 
when the snow suddenly, sticks, and on Jto 
^his back when, it quickens. Even the most 
unobsewant .macfc will Igarn something of the 
effects qf sun and wind on his^running surface 
when the result of a faulty deduction may 
mean violent contact with Motfier Earth. 

Those who worship the Alps in their loveliest 
and loneliest^snoods, those who dislike the 
weary anti-climax of *’the descent througli, 
burning showfields, and down, dusty mule" 
paths, will climb in the winter months, 
when to th<^joy of renewing old memories of- 
tho»mountains in an unspoiled setting is added 
. the rapture of the finest motion known to 


man. 


Id England mountaineering on ski has yet 
to find many adherents. We have little 
op^rtunity for learpj^g to ski in these isles, 
and the ten thousand Englishmen that visit 
tRe AJps iji*wintgr prefer to ski on the low^ 
.hill®). For#every E:%glishn'jan with a respect- 
•able list d glacier tours on ski to his credit, 
itli^re are at, least a hundred continental i:un-* 
ners with a record nyiny times mo5e brilliant. 
*The Al|5uie Ski Club* now in *its sixth j^ear. 
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• has don^ much t& encourage this “ new moun- 
tameering,” and its journal contains a record 
of the, finest expeditions by English anfl* 
continental mnners. But .even in t^e psfges 
of the Alpine Ski Club Annual, the propor^on 
of foreign articles describing really fine tours 
is depressingly large/ Of cofirse, .the conti*^ 
nental junner lives nearer the Alps. • So did 
the continental mountaineer of the early 
’sixties; but that did not prevent us taking 
our fair share of virgin peaks# 

The few Englishmen who are making a 
more or less regular habit pf'^^erious pioun- 
Jfcaineering oft Ski are not among the veterans 

• of summer mountaineering, and the leaders 
of summer mountaineering have not yet 

• learned to ski. . Abroad, the lead«*s of summer 
mountaineering have welcomed ski-ing &s a 
key to their mountains in winter; but the 
many leaders of English mountaineering still 
argue that •skis should no^ be jised in the 
High Alps, on the ground that they afford 
facility* for vqituring^ iOn slopes ‘and vnto 
places where the* risk of* avalanchcsi is "ex- 
Ireme. • On the Continent tIi<i!Usands of 

• 

runners demonstfate ii# the md^t effc^ive, 
^ manner that mountaineering on slei has com5 
• to • stay. It |s consoling to •reflect tTiaft 
English slti-runners are^repar^ to work out 
the peculiar problems ^f thdr craft.\flth or 
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without 'the help of summer mountaineers.« 
Of course, both ski-ing and summer moun- 
*ijBineering would be strengthened ^ by an 
alliance, and ski-runners can best learn the 
rules of Ijie glScier world in winter fsom those 
mountaineers whQ combine a knowledge j)f 
•the sumn^pr i^ps with some experience of 
winter fionditioils and g, mastery of ski-ing. 
For the moiyent, suchjteachers must be loojced 
for in the ranks of continental mountaineers. 



CHAPTER X 

THHi ALPS 11^ LITER^TURK 

• ^ / 

The last chapter has brought the story of 

mountaineering up. to modern times, but, 
before we do3fe, •there is another side of Alpine 
exploration on which we must touch. For 
Alpine exploration means sQTuething more 
than the dkqpverj^ ^f new* passes aifd the 
. conquest of virgin peaks. That is the physical 
aspect of the «?port, perhaps the side which the 
. average climber best toderstands^ Hut Alpine 
ekplof&tion is mental as well as physical, .and 
concerns itself with the adventures of the 

« 

mind in touch with the mountains as well as 
with the adventures ot the body in contact 
with aif‘unclimbed cliff. The of the 

graduaj discovery of hi^h places as.sourcf,^ of 
inspiration ha^ ks pfacc^in the histor^ of 
Alpine exploration, as 'vAdl as record naf 
variation routes foo oft|in expre^ed in^lan- 
guage of unvarying monotony, . / 

; The present writer once undertook to c^n^- 
pile an whe^e scope, was defined 

by the title~^The Ef^ishmq.nHn Ji!ve^Al'p^, 

' * , 208 ^ * • ' 
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The limitatioiis imposed by the series^of which* 
this anthology formed a part prevented him 
. from including the Alpine literature qf foreign ^ 
authors^ a fact \^;llich tended to obscure the 
real development of the Alpine literature. In 
the -introduction .he expressed the <Trj;jhodpx 
yibws which ;|11 good* mount^iineers accept 
without denyir,h8xplaining tfiat mountaineers 
were thp firgt to write fitly of the mountains, 
that English mountaineers had a peculiar 
talent in this djrection, and that *alj the best 
in ountairft literature w*as written in the last 
half of the ifiaejeenth century, These^ pious 
conclusions were shattered hjJ some very.,, 
radical criticism which appeared in leading* 
articles of The Times and The Field. Tlie 
former pape#, in the course gf^some c^^iticisms* 
of Mr. Spender’s Alpine Anthology, remarked: 

“ In the matter of prose, on the other hand, 
he has a striking predilection for the modem 
‘ Alfiine bqpks ’ of commerce, thbui^ hardly 
a book •among them except \\^ymper’s 
Scrqffnble.^ i^^the Alp^ has apy real •literary 
vitalit}^ or any interest aphrt from the story 
of adfentire which it tells. Mumm«ry, per-, 
^hapi^ has Andividudlity enough to be made* 
•welcome in any gallery, and, of course, one^ 
is glad to irweet*Leslie Stephe.Q,^ ,JBut what is* 
C. E. Mathjyrs doijug there O!* Norman 
J^eruofei/. Or Mr. Fr^eric Harrison? Jp ai^ 
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antholog}^ which professed to be nothing more 
than a collection of stories of adventure, 
accidents’, and narrow escapes, they would 
have their place along wi^h Owen Glynne 
Jones, and Mr. Douglas FreshfieM, and 
innumerable contributors to Peaks^ Passes^ 
and Glaciers arid The Jcurnaiy 

We nibbed our eyes wheii we read thesie 
heterodox sentiments in such quarter. 
Mr. Mathews was, perhaps, an Alpine historian 
rather than a writer of descriptive prose, and 
he does not lend himself to the elegant extract, 
though he is the author of somef^^C^ery quQtable 
Ailpine sketclie!?. To Mr. Freshficld we owe, 
amongst othci good things, one short passage 
as dramatic as anything in Alpilic literature, 
the paf’^age in which he describes the dis¬ 
covery of Donkin’s last bivouac on Kosh- 

tantau. The Field was even more emphatic : 

\ 

“ What is ndt true is that the pioneer sports¬ 
men who founded the Alpine Club had 
exceptional insight int 0 the m,oods of llie 
snow. One or twd of them-, no doubt„ strtick 
out a little literature as the resjilt 6f tfie 
impact of novel'* expediences u^ion itttive 
minds. ... On the whole, in spite of their 
defects, thei^ machine-made perorations ihd 
their ponderous jests, they brought an accept¬ 
able -addition to the Existing stocl^ df the 
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literature ’ of adventure. . .* . But ihey had* 
their limitations, and these were rafher 
• harrow. They dealt aljnost exclusively with# 
the extfrnalj* of dnountaineering experience; 
and whcii they ventured further thfiir writing 
was apt to be of the quality of fustian. • Their 
spiritual edveintures dmong the mountains 
'vTcre 4 pt to Jbe^elodramatic or insi^ificant. 
Perhaps their Anglo-Saxon reijcence prevented 
themselves from ‘ letting thevi^l^es go.’ . . . 
At all events there do^es remain this notable 
distinctiQji—that, while* the most eloquent 
writings of fit^.most ^Iqquent Alpine, Club¬ 
man ^re as a rule deliberately land ostenta 
tiously objective, the subjecti\h literature of 
mountains—^the literatjire in which ^ we see 
tlje writer yielding to the influence of»r,cene 5 y,* 
instead of lecturing about its beauties, existed 
long before that famous dinner party at the 
house of William *Mathcws, senior, at which 
the*Alpinc^ Clul^ was founded. •Ep^ifland, as 
wcjx ave »aid, contributed practically nothing 
to Jhat Rtorg-ture.” • • 


*We*ha\^ quoted this passage at some lengtli. 
, beowuse it %xpresses*a novd attitude in direct • 
•contradiciaon to the accepted views sanctified. 


4)]y^traditioi>. We do not entirely endorse it.* 

The article ^ntains i^roof tha^ its*writer has 

an iniliipate knbwled^e of early Alpine Uteram 
* . *_ ^ # • * 
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ture, butf one. is tempted to fancy that his 
research did not survive the heavy period 
^of the ’eighties, and t^at he is unacquainted* 
with those modern writers, whose 'vyork 'is 
distinctly isubjective. None the less^. Jiis con¬ 
tention- suggests an interesting line of study; 
and in this chapter ^e shall ^’try briefly to 
sketch the main tendencies, thougii we ^^nnot 
review in detail 4:he whole history^ of.Alpine 
literature, a object which requires a book 
in itself. « ^ 

The mediaeval attitude towards mountains 
has already been discussed, alttf though we 
ventured to protest that love of the mountains 
was not quite 'so uncommon as is usually sup¬ 
posed, it must be freely admitted that the 
fiteratur^* of the Middle Ages is coinparativejy 
barren in appreciation of mountain ■scene!ry. 
There were Protestants before Luther, and 
there were men such as ,Ge'sner and Petrarch 
before Rpusibau; but the IVJiddler Ages Wn 
scarcely rob Rousseau of the credit for trans- 
forming mountain worship from the tjult a 
minority into a” comparatively fashionable 
creed. Rousseau’s own feeling for ^he rhoun- 
' tains was none the less 'genuine feecaust’ it 
was sometimes coloured by the desirfe to make ’ 
the mountains echp his own philosophy of lile.* 
Rousseau, m this respec%, set a ie^hion which^ 
his disciples were not slow t6 follow. •. The 

t ' I 4 i 
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mountidns as the fiome of the rugged Switzej 
could be made to preach edifyihg la^ sernjons 
•on the value of liberty. Such sentiments were 
in tune with the spirit of revolt that culminated 
in the l^^renfth Revolution. A certain Haller 
had souAded this note long before Rousseau 
began to^write, in a pgem on the Alps“wnich, 
appea^ng in 1 V 58 , enj^ed Considerable popu¬ 
larity. The author is not without a genuine 
appreciation for Alpine scenery, but he is 
far more occupied with his nfoi^l‘the contrast 
between the unsophisficated life of*the moun¬ 
tain pea^nt and the hyper-civilisation of the 
town. Throughout thfe writir\g» of thi^ school 
which Haller anticipated f^nd Rousseau 
founded, we.can trace an obvious connection 
between a Jpvo for the^ untutored freedom of 
tflc mountains and a hatred of existing sodial 
conditions. 

It is, therefore,•not surprising to find that 
thi» new schbol of mountain worship involved 
certain y^^^s ^hich found most •complete 
^^pl'essian in the Freneh Revolution^ “ Man 
is Xorn fre*e* but, is everywhere in chains.” 
This,; \h/ •famous opening to TJw Socml 
Co^ract, jmight hive heralded with equal 
► fitness auy mountain passage in the works 
•of^Rousscay or his disciples. Perhaps tjies^ 
two sentim(jnts are yowhefe lused with such 
"compiej^ess as in the life 6f Rarnond de 
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Carbonni^re, the* great Pyrenean, ^climber. 
Wcehave not mentioned him before as he took 
no part in purely Alpine explorations. But asi 
mountaineer he ranks with De Saussure and 
Paccard. ,,His ascent of ]V^ont^ Terdti, after 
manjr attempts, in 1802, was one of*£he most 
reifTarkable climbing exploits of the age. He 
invented a new'ktnd of crampp'Ji. He :j;cjoiced 
in fatigue, cold, and tlie thousand trials that 
confronted the mountaineer in the days before 
club-huts. Hfs dSvn personality was singularly 
arresting; and the reader should consjilt The 
Early Mouriiaineers for a na^re “^complete 
sketch' of the t^ian*^ than we have space to 
attempt. Ra^nond had every instinct of the 
modern mountaineer. He delighted in hardship. 
He could appreciate the grandeur, a! a moun¬ 
tain storm while sitting on an exposed led^fe. 
He lingers with a delight that recalls Gesner 
on the joy of simple fare and 'rough quarters. 
He is the hipon companion of hunters «and 
smuggler^; and through ah his jnountain 
journeys his mind Is alert in reacting to ch^ce 
impressions. I ' * ^ 

' But his. narrative is remarkableNfor comb- 
^thing else besides iQve fort the morg^tains^,. It 
is full of those sentiments which came to a* 
Jhoad in the French Revolution,^ Mount&>inh 
descriptiontand fiefce der^unciatiofts of tyranny 
are mingled in'the oddest fashion. ,It is not* 
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surprisijlg that RamonS, finds room in a 
book devoted to mountaineerinj^for »prophecy 
^of the Revolution, should have played an 
a(;tive part in the Revolution }\^hen* it came.* 
Rainond entered the Revolutionary Parlia¬ 
ment moderate reformer, and when the 
leaders of the Revolution had no furJrlTCruse 
^or moderate Veformers he*fdlind himself in 
the gaol at Tarbres. Here he was fortunately 
forgotten, ^nd survived to become Maitr^ des 
Requetes under Louis XVHI» .Ramond is, 
perhaps, the fnost stoiking exam{)le of the 
mountah^ei; whose loVb for mountains was 
only‘equalled by his passfon fgi; freedom. In 
some* ways, he is worthier of olir admiratioi| 
tlian Rousseau, for he not • only admired 
mountains, ^ne,climbed them. He 'oot only 
pfaised the simple life of hardship, heehduredit. 

Turning to English literature, we find much 
the same processes at work. The two great 
po(^s whoso i-cvolt ’against existing societj' 
was most hiarkdrl yielded the Alps»£f generous 
Mwiiksure^of praise. It is ititcresting to com- 
pafe the mountain sditgs of,B^n*on an i SheUey. 
Byrop's yeise is often marred by his obvious , 
sense of ijie the*atr^. His misanthropy had,* 
no doubt^ its genuine as well as its purely* 
^tli^atrical element, but it becomes tiresome 
as the moUj of the ^ouiftam fh^sage. No 
•doul:^ lie waS §incere,when he*wrote-=- 
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“ I live not in myself, l/ut I beconi4 
Portion of that around me, and to me 
High mountains are a feeling,Jbut the sum ^ 
Of h\iman cities torture,” 


But as /I matter of actual practice‘no man 
liv^ ITiorc in himseft, ^d instead of becoming 
a portion of liis •'Surrounding too often li^ 
makes His surroundings take colouring from 
his ‘mood. His' mountains sometimes seem 
to have degeiferatcd into an echo of Byron. 
They are Yoo anxious to adveHise th^ whole 
gospel of misanthropy. The cy^^lafTche roars 
a little too lu^ily. ^ The Alpine glow ik laid 
"ph with a h^avy brush, and his mountains 
cannot wholly‘escape the suspicion of bluster 
Jthat tends to degenerate into boi\ibast. This 
is Underfiable, y^t* Byron at his best is difiiQiSit 
to approach. Freed from his affectations, his 
verse often rises to the highest levels of simple, 
iinaffected eloquence. There arc* lines in ^he 
Prisoner \)f Chillon with an &uthen|ic appeal 
to the mountain lover. The prisoneii has 
freed from the djiain tHalb has b6und himVor 
years to a pillar, and he isf gracioi!^^ dUow^ 
the freedom of his ^ungeo^l^—a concj^ssioii fjiat 
*may not have appeared unduly liberal to his, 
gaolers, but which at least enabled 
prisoner tq f each ^ window looj^ing out on 
to the Mis— • 
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“ I n^<}e a footiAg in the.wall. 

It was not therefrom to escape .• 

But I was curious to ascend 

, To my barr’d windows, and to Bend 
Once mofe uJ)on the mountain high 

. The* ^uiet of a loving eye. 

• • 

1 saw ther\ and they wece^he same 
They wfere not chahged like me ih frame; 
I shw their thousand years of snow 
On high—their wide long kibe below. 

And the blue Rli«ne in fullest flow; . . . 
I s^.^ttie^white walled distant town; 

And whitei* sails go skimr^jipg down; 

And then there was a little Isle ^ 

Which in my very face ^id smile, 

only one in view.” 

— • * 

As the train swings round the elbow above 
the lake, the mountaineer released from the 
chj^n of city life cai\ echo this wish to bend 
the quiet* of a loving eye on unchanging 
^auntaij^s. 

ok ridg^ * has sohfe gqod lines on Mont 
Blan^,* byt one fi?els that they would haye 
apglled equally *wejl to any other mountain*. 
Their sincerity is somewhat discounted by 
^th^ fact that Coleridge manufactured [an 
enthusiasm* for Mont Bkinc ift.a distance 
•from which**it is invisible. • •• 

A _ w , 
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With Shelley, we mbveian a dlifer^t atmo- 
Ifephere. «Liket Byron, he rebelled against 
society, and some comfortable admirers of^ 
• the poetry which tini^ has made respectable 
are apt to ignore those poems which,-Jor 
passionate? protest against- social c«*Iiditions, 
renfb,ii.^5 unique till WilliAm Morris trans¬ 
formed Socialfsnj into song/ Sh^:lley was 
more sincere in his revolt than •Byrom He' 
did'not always •keep aft eye on ^he* gallery 
while declaiuikigthis rebellion, and his moun¬ 
tains have no politics j they .cing their own 
, spontaneous melodies*. Shelley cprr;?%ined the 
my sticks vision with*the accuiticy of a trained 
^•iiTbserver. Hib descriptions of aji Alpine 
dawn, or a storm among the mountains, 
might h^vc been written by a rhamwKo had 
studied 4,hese phenomena with a note-bo»k 
in his hand. Nobody has ever observed with 
such sympathy “ the dim ^enphanted shapes 
of wandering mist,” or brought more beeyity 
to their praise. Shelley’s cl«ud pbems have 
the same fugitive magic that haj^nts Maz 
fickle coifntrics of tl/e skf When Juife is stir^Jpg 
^ iiV those windy hills where-^ 

m 

“ Dense fificcy clouds 
Are wandering in thick flocks *among^ 

• tli« mou^itains * * 

Shepherded Jjy the slc^ unwilHng Vijnd. ’ ’ 
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Shelley )lid not start with the poem, but with 
the mountain. His ipountainsmre ^mething 
^jttiore than a convenient instrument for the 
manufacture of rhyme.* He did not write 
poem about fdoujitains as a pleasant variation 
on-more* Conventional themes. With,Shelley,^ 
you know that poetry, was the handiiiSid of 
the hiHs, the fltie medium m which he could 
fitly ^press his own passionate wcxrship of 
every accent in the mountaJh melody. ^And 
for these reasons Shelley secnni? to us a truer 
mountain poet^than Kyron, truer than Cole¬ 
ridge, truC?r than Wordsworth, for Words¬ 
worth, though ‘some %i his i^pine pcXitry is 
very 'good? indeed, seems more sit home in tluj 
Cumberland /ells, whose quiet *musie no other 
poet has ev^r rendered ^o surely. 

•Jhe e.arly literature of tliC mouiitains has 
an atmosphere which has largely disappeared 
in modern Alpine writing. For, to the pioneers 
of Alpine tr&fvel, a mountain was jiot primarilj^ 
a thing to cliihb. Even men Ifk^ Bourrit 
Rartond dc Carbonni^re, genuine moun¬ 
taineers in dvery^senSe of.th’e term, regarded 
the greatT heigh/s" as something more than 
fiejds for ^exploration, as^ the shrines of ah 
• unseen power that compelled spontaneous 
•worship. T^e^e men saw a mountain,^and 
not a problem in gymnjifetics. They wrote 
‘of moufitairis with ascertain ifaive eloquence, 

» "S 
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^ often highly coloured, ^ sometimes^* a trifle 
bopbastlc. But, because the best of them 
had French blood in their veins, their out», 
pourings were at lesfet free from Saxon self- 
consciousTiess. They were riot*<vritirtg fos* an 
academic audience lenient to dullness, but 
conVfllsed with agonies of shame at any 
suspicion of iin^ writing. p?ie shu(Jders to 
think bf Bourrit delivering fiis soTiorous 
address on the'guides of Chamounix as the 
high priests df humanity before the average 
audience 'that assembles to fiear an^ Alpine 
paper. We have seen two axld '"gentlemen 
incapacitated ^for Ihe?* evening by a paper 

^pitched on a^far more subdued ifbte. Yet, 
somehow, the blder writings ha’v;e the genuine 
jing. They have sofnething* la^ikilig in the 
gdnisl rliapsodies of their successors. “ .We 
can never over-estimate what wc owe to the 
Alps ” : thus opens a characteristic peroration 
lo an Alpine^ book of the ’eightie'fe.^ “ Wef are 
indebted• to them and all*their ^charming 
associations for the greatest of alh’iilcss^^, 
friendship and **h«alth. Ijt has ^een oon- 
ckisively proved that, of aH spoAg it 4s tffe 
one which can be j)rotra«ted to tie greatest 
age. It is in the mountains that our youth is* 
’J'en^wed. Young, middle-aged, or old, we^o* 
out, too ofiten jadbd an^ worn in mind and 
body; Shd wei* return invigorated, ,An«wed,* 
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restored.^ttefl for tlie fresh labours and duties* 
of life. To know thejgreat mountains wholly 
jB impossible for any of us; but reverently to 
leatn the lessons they call teach* and heartily 
to enjoy*the fiappmess they can bring is pos¬ 
sible to us all.” 

If a may who has climbed fgr thirty years 
cannot 4 )um]i up somqfhing more lively as 
his final^surymary of ^Ipine joys, what r^ly 
can we make to Ruskin’s contention that “ the 
real beauties of the Alps are to l?e leen and to 
be seen,only wlftire all tnay see it, the cripple, 
the chil3,"^ gfudF ^ ^the man of grey hairs ” ? 
There are a few Alpine*writers«?v}io have pro- 
educed an hpology worthy of Uie craft, and* 
have shown that they had found above the 
snow-line hn#outlet for romance unkjbwn to* 
RiSikin’s <5ripple, and reserves of beauty iftlich 
^Ruskin himself had never drawn, and there are, 


on the other hamd? quite enough to explain,^ 
if n^ to jystify, the unlovely conception of 
Alpine cliiybers embodied in^RuskirTs amiable 
‘ rWn^ks i^'^The Alpg Jhcmselves, which your 
ow» poets i^ed to love so revei’cntly, you look 
ujpon as so§f>ed pples in a beer gard^ which 
^you»«et yomrsclves fo climjb and slide down 
again withi shrieks of delight. When you are 
pait. shrieking, having no articulate voica to. 
say you are»^lad with, you rush •home red. 
with ciflaneous erujftions of conceit, and 

• • f > « • • 
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^7oluble with cohvulsive hiccoughs *of self- 
satisfaction,” t 

With ^ few great exceptions, the liferaturd# 
of mountaineers is not as fir^e the literatflre 
of mountain lovers. Let us see whajt^the rtien 
*whQ^ have not cliipbed have given to the 
praise of the sjpows. ‘What njount^ineer has 
written ^as Ruskin wrpte? (^lertjiinly^Ruskin 
at bis best reaches heights which no. moun¬ 
taineer has ever sealed. When Ruskin read 
his Inaugjiraf Xddress in the early ’fifties 
to an audience in *,tlie mai^ composed 
Cambridge undergraduates, paused .for a 
moment anc{ glanced* up at his audience. 
•When he saw^that the fleeting attention of 
the undergraduates had been arrested by tliis 
sudden ‘pause, l^c; declaimed a passage which 
he d^d not intend any of them to missf, a 
passage describing the Alps from the southern . 
plains : “ Out from bet\Yech the cloudy pillars 
as they pass# emerge for ever the gyeat battle¬ 
ments ol' the picmorable and •perpetual 
hills.” .«. . When he, paused ^^g;lin,' : 4 ft?r 
the sonorous f^l 'of a rpajestic \perpratfbn, 
e^en the most prosaic ot undfjrgraduates 
^joined in the turbuJent ajfplause. •• 

“ Language which to a severe taste is per-* 
hape a trif|p too fine,” is Iteslie Stephen^^ 
charactmAic jeommenti “It jij not ever^ 
pne,”^he adds, with treilchant ^ommop %ense, 
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“ who c*aii with impunity compare, Alps to* 
archangels.” PerhajJI not, and let us th^e- 
•fore be lhankful to the occasional writer, who, , 
like Ruskin I^eslie ^ephen liimself at his 
best, is not shan^d into dullness by the fear 
of Waring too high. But. Ruskin wa% iipme-* 
thing more tha^ a fine Vritq^. •No man, and 
rib mopfntain^er,%ever loved the Alpswwith a 
more absorbing passion; an^, in the whole 
realm of Alpine literature, th^r^is no passage 
more pregnant ^ith the unreasoning love for 
the hill& i^an that which opens : “ For to 
myself mountatBS are thc^ beginning apd the 
end of all Alpine scenery,*' antf &ds : “ There 
is not a wave of the Seine but iJ5 associated in* 
my mitid with the first/ise of the sajidstones 
ai\^ forest iftnc*s of Fontainebleau; «nd wiflf 
the*hope’of the Alps, as one leaves Paris with 
• the horses’ heads to the south-west, the 
morning sun,flashing.on the bright waves at 
Charentonji If tjiere be no hope ^ jj^sociation 
of tjjis kind, and if I cannot deceive myself 
into fancying that, pnrhaps at the Aext rise 
04 ^he foa^^ there* may be*seen the film’of ^a 
blue foil i» the gleam of sky at the* horizon,. 
•jy^e*fandscffpe, however be^tiful, produces in* 
m^^even afkind of sickness and pain; and the* 
Vhole view frofn Richmoiyi HilW^r Winflsof 
UTerrace—nay? the gardens of Alcinotts, yvith"* 
their f)arifetu^l*suijiijaer—or of the Hesparides 
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(if they were flstt, and not close to' Atlas), 
golden apples and all— J, would give away in 
an instant, for one mossy granite stonfi a fool?# 
broad, and two leave! of la^y-fern.” , * 
George Meredith was no i^ountaq^er; feut 
his pipmitain passages will not easily be beaten. 
His description of the Alps ^een.from the 
Adriatic contains," perhaps, the subtlest phrase 
in literature for the colouring ^ of , distant 
ranges : “ Colour was steadfast on the massive 
front ranl^s; it wavered in its Remoteness and 
was quick and dim as though it fell op •beating 
wings,'’ And no climber hg-S foalyscd the 
climber’s conflicting emotions with . such 
sympathetic acuteness. “ Would you know 
what it is to hope a^ain, and have all your 
hopes aH hand ? Hang upon' thfe crags at^ a 
gradient that makes your next step a debate 
between the thing you are and the thing you # 
may become. There the 'inelrry little hopes 
grow for^th'i climber like flowers, and fbod, 
immediate, prompt to prove their uses, 
sufficient if just within grasp, as njoltal h'opSs 
should be.” \ ^ 

*^'We have quoted Ruskin’s great tribute to 
-the romance which stillTiaunts tiie journey , 
to the Alps even for those who are brou^lif 
up on steam. Addington Symonds was. no 
mountaine^er; but “he writes of^ ^this journey 
with an enthusiasm which riUgs tru'er^.* than 

' \ V' 
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much in* Alpine adventure : *“ Qf all.the joys * 
in life, none is greater/han the joy of arrivmg 
^n the outskirts of Switzerland at the^end of a 
long dusty ^ay’s* journey from Paris. The 
true, epioure in ifefined pleasures ^ill never 
travel to Basle by*night. •He courts tfie»Jieat * 
of the sufi ai^fl the fhonqfony of French 
plains-rttieir. sluggish streams, and •never- 
ending poplar trees-*“for the sake of the 
evening coolness and the gradual approach 
to the great AJps, wljich await him at the 
close ofHhe^day, It is alfout Mulhausen that 
he begins to fe^l a change in the landscape. 
The fields broaden into rolling df?)wns, watered 
•by clear and running streams; tBe great Swiss 


thistle grows by riverside and cowshedj pines 
begjn to tuft^the slopes of gently rising ; * 
and^now the sun has set, the stars come out, 
^rst Hesper, then the troop of lesser lights; 
and he feels—yes, indeed, there is now no* 
fnistake—^thc welj-known, well-lo\%d^ magical 


^fresh^air, that never fails to blow from snowy 

mountains’, aii^ meadows watened by perennial 

sti^^ms* T^e lastf Jiour is* one of exquisitg 

enjoyment, »and when he reaches Basle he 

^^rCffly sleeps all night forbearing the swift 

Rnipe beneath the balconies, and knowing 

that the mood is*shining on ijs wator^ through 

t^e town, 6oneath ^he bridges, between 

. .pastiirfi-laiidsan& e(mjes, up the still mountain-' 
•■"<0 ^ • * 
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'girdled valleys to the ice-caves where the 
water springs. There vis nothing in all ex¬ 
perience of travelling like this. We may 
greet the Mediterranean et Marseilles with 
enthusiasm; on entering R^ime by.the Porta 
del-iiPopolo we may reflect with pride that 
we have reached the goal of .our pilgrimage, 
and are^at last among cvorld-ohaking n:j?emories. 
But neither Rome nor« the Riviera wins our 
hearts like Switzerland. We do not lie awake 
in London thinking of them;.we do not long 
so intensely, as tlie year comes lyyund, to 
revisit them. Ouu affection is fess a passion 
than that winch we cherish for Switzerland.” 

Among modern writers there is Mr. Belloc, 
who stands self-copfessed as' a man who 
refuses *io climb^for fear of slipping down.” 
Mr. Belloc has French blood in his veinSj^and 
he is not cursed with British reserve. In hir 
4 memorable journey along the path to Rome, 
he hadj^pcx’force, to cross the Jura, ana this 
is how the first saw the Alps— 

‘ I saw, between the blanches of the trees 
in fronh of me, a sight in the sky that made 
me stop breathing, just as a greet danger at 
, sea-, or great surprise in love, or a great 
deiiverai^ will make a man stop breathing. 
I saw .something I had’known »iii the West as 
f' a bay, something I had pever seen so grandly^ 
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discovefed as was this, between th^. 
branches of the trejs was a great promise 
*of unexpected lights beyond. . • « 

Here w^a these magnificent creatures of 
God, I nwan thefAlps, which now for the first 
time I saw from the height of the Jufai. and7 
because they were fifty or ^b»ty miles away, 
and befcauso they wcrtj a mile or two high, 
they were ^jecome something different from “ 
us others, and could strike; one. motionless 
with the awe I of supernatural things. Up 
there il^th^sky, to whidh only clouds belong, 
and birds, ancf«the la^t hrembling colours of 
pure^lighj, they stood fast ai»d hard; not 
moving as do the things of th^ sky. . . . 

Thes^, tfie ^reat A]f>s, seen thust^ Jink one 
iT%,some way to one’s immortality. il 

possible’to convey, or even to suggest, those 
few fifty miles, and those few thousand feet; 
there is som<ithing m®re. Let me put it thust 
that from%he h^ght of Weissensfei^ I saw, as 
^t ^cre, fljy religion. I mean humility, the 
fcaf of death, the t(a*Jor of height aifd of* dis- 
t^^nce^ 4:he ^lory God, tlie infinite potenti¬ 
ality* of reception whence springs that divine 
JiiMt of riie soul; -my aspiration also toward? 
cojnpletio'h, and my confidence in the* dual 
^destiny. Fbr 1 know tha^. we lainghers Rav^ 
ja. gross^ cousmship \yth the yiost high,, and* 
it is this Gontjast j|iyl perpetual quarrel ivliidh 
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, ieeds a spring, of merriment in the soul of a 
sane man. . . . That itf^is also which leads 
•some men to,climb mountain tops, but not' 
me, for I am afraid of slipping down.”, \ 

That is subjective enough, with a vengeance; 
for those few linens one would gladly sacrifice 
a whole-shelf full of climbing Mteratureijealing 
with the objective facts that d® not vary 
with the in4i\siidi|al observer. 

• Mr. Kipling again, though no mountaineer, 
has struck out onfe message whiofe* most 
mountaineers would* sacrifice p season’s climb¬ 
ing to have written. A brief quotation.^ves 
only a faint irfipression of its beauty— 

At last, they entered a World within a 
world—a valley of leagues where the high 
hills were fashioned of the mere rubble and 
refuse from off the knees of th^ mountains. 
Here, one^d^y’s march carried, them <no farriier, 
it seemed, than .a dreamer’s clogged pace 
bears him m a, nightnyare. Tl^er skirted a 
shoulder painfuliy' for hours, and^ beholdi it 
was but» an outlying boss- in an outlying 
'buttress of the maiit pile ! * A rounded med^w , 
,revealed itself, when they had reached^it/ 
for ‘a vast *table-land runninjg far into -thd" 
valley. ^^Tliree^days lathr, it wa^f a dim fold 
hi the earth to southward., 
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Sillrely the Geds'live, here,’ said Kinij 
beaten down by the silence and the^appajing • 
.sweep♦and dispersal of the cloud-shadows 
after rain. ‘ This is notplace f®r mdn ! ’ * 

“ Above th^m^ still enormously ^ove them, 
earth t6wered away towards the snow-linQ^ • 
where from east* to wpst* across hundreds of 
miles, rufed aS with a rulft:,*the last of the 
bold birches* stopped. * Above that, fh scarps 
and blocks uphcaved, the "rocks strove to 
fight their heads above the \fhtte smother. 
Above^ these ‘again/ (flangeless "since the 
world’s b%;^inuing, but’ changing to every 
of sun and clotid, lay ^lut the *cternal 
snow* They could see blots, &nd blurs o© 
its face whei;^ storm and wandering wullie-wa 
got up tcf dance. BeloV them, as tfiey stood, 
tYh forest slid away in a sheet of bluff«^een 
for mile upon mile; below the forest was a 
' village in its sprinkle of terraced fields and 
steep grasgiij-grouncfs; below thg village they 
knew, tl^ough fi thunderstorm Worried and 
growled i^tre ^pr the m<)ment, a ^pitch of 
twelve or ^teei^ hundred feet gave tf the 
iftois^ Vall^ where the streams gather that# 
ar^ilie m^hers of young Sutluj.” * 

• 

• Then the©e is Mr. Algernon Blackwoo3r,,whp 
is, I think, ^rather a ^ki-nftiner tfian a moun- 
•tain^rr ^Cdr^tainly he has mnravSled* the 
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psychology of hiU-wandering, and di^sovered 
sonjething of that stranne personality behind 
the mountains. No writer has so successfully* 
^caught the uncanny atmosphere that some¬ 
times haunts the hills. ^ 

^ The contrast is even more marked*ih poetry 
than in prose. In pro^c, we have half-a-dozen 
Alpine books \hut would sa1;isfy a^ severe 
critic, poetry, only one mountaineer has 
' achieved outstafiding success, irfr. (J. Win- 
throp Youii^, alone, has transferred the 
essential Romance pf ^mountaineering into 
poetry which not ihountaincers* alone, but 
every 'lover ol finished craftsmanship,* %will 
read with s6ipething deeper than* pleasure. 
But, while Mf. Young has no.rival in the 
poetry df mountaineering, theaji is a con¬ 
siderable quantity of excellent verse of whibh 
mountains are the theme. We have spoken 
of Shelley and Byron. Among more modern 
poets there ^ is Tennyson. He * wrote little 
mountain#*poetry, and yet in ^our lines he has 
crystallised the whole essence of t?ie Aipint. 
visid^ from soV^e dis\;ant senV^el of .the 
* plains— 


t • *.• 

‘‘ How faintly flushed, hbw phantom fairv., 
‘ Was Monte Rosa, hanging^thpre » ^ 
A tkdusand ohadqwy pencijled valleys 
And* snowy dells in ca gold^il'air.*I 
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Sydn^. Debell hfi.s lome, good mountain 
verse; and if we had not alr^dy burdened*, 
J;his chapter with quA;ations we should have 
“borrowed from those cj^scriptipns in which * 
Morris .clearf/ ]|3calls the savage volcanic 
scenery *dT Iceland. Swinburne, in the lines 
beginning— 


“•Me the snflws » 

Th&.t fAce the fir%t of thomorning” 


• • • 


has touched some of^the less obvious spells 
of hill ^egiqii with his cfwn unerring instinct 
for J)eauty. *• ^ t 

F. •W. JT. Myers in eight li^leg has said all 
that need be said when the hiljfe have claimed 
the* uftiniate* penalty—* 

“ flcre let us leave him : for his shroimthe 
snow, 

For funeral*lanips he has the planets seven^ 
I^or a gft?at sign the icy stair shall go 
^etw^cn the stars to heaven. 

(Jne moi^ 0 nt stooft^ie as the angeffe stand, 
Hfgh im the stainless eminence of air. 

TJie next he was aot, to his fatherfand 
* Translated ultSiware.”* 

Mrs. Holland has writ^n, as 4^ dedic&tioh 
for a l:)pok Of ^Alpine, travel, lines which ^have=» 


> • 
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the authentic npte; *and» Mr. Mase^fjsld in a 
•^few verses h^s caught the savage ^oofness 
of*the peaks better th^ most mounjtaineer^ 
i in pages«.of re/iundant description. « 

The contrast is rather toa ntarked between 
the work of those who lovea mountains with- 
out climbing them' and thd literature of the 
professional mountaineers. EVen writers lik^ 
Mr. Kipding, who have^nly tduchfed mountains 
in d few casual*lines, s^em to haVe daptured 
the mountain atmosphere more successfully 
than many a climber wlio has ^^voted articles 
galore to his craft. ‘ Of courge, *Mr.‘Icipling 
is a genius a^d th6 average‘Alpine wrltf^r is 
not; but sufefy one might not unreaso'nably 
expect a unique literature from those who 
know the mountains* in all. th^ir«changing 
tei^gfs^, afid who* by servicci.of toil and danger 
have wrung from them intimate secrets 
unguessed at by those whet linger outside the™ 
shrine. * * 

Mountaineering has, of course,* produced 
some great literature. There *is Leslit 
Stephen* though^ even Stephen atj^his besj is 
irpmeasurably below Ruskin’s finent mdyntafa 
' -passages.* But Leslie Stephens fre rai;p^ in 
Yhe history of Alp'ine litetkture, wkereas 
inarticulate are always with us. ^ , 

‘ In sometf^ays, lihe njan who pan worship 
a mountain without wishing tP* Climb jj hasr 
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a certaifa advantage* He sees a vision, ivhere 
the climber too often sees nothing but a ' 
,variation route. Tl^ popular historian has 
often a more vivid picture of a pefiod than^ 
the expert, Vhofe comprehensive Jknowledge 
of- obsdire charters sometimes blinds hirp • 
to the broad issues pf ’history. Technical 
knowledge doe?!s not always* ifiake for under- 
standihg. The first great revelation of the 
mountains fias a powhr that is all its own. To ’ 
the man who has yet to climb, every mountain 
is virgin, every^now-§eld a mystery, undefiled 
by* tratlic .^th^man. The first vision passes, 
and. fhe love tliat is^ ba'sed pn unde^kand- 
ing shpplants it. The vision ot* unattainable 
snows translfites itself into terhis of memory 
—^that white gleam that once belonged to 
di^amlapd into au ice-walf with whic^^ou 
have wrestled through the scorching hours 
of a July afternoon. You have learned to 
speU the wrifing on the wall of the mountain^. 
The magic of fir§t love, with its worship of the 
■wnattainsflale, is too often' transformed into 
“flic; sobered affection^foundg'd, like donfestic 
l«§ve, *dh kix>wledg^ and sympathy; and the, 
da^'er wquld be greater if the fickle hills had 
to be jrooed alresh every season. Beyond 
Jthft mountaiji ifiat we climb and seem to*Spow;,* 
lurks ever the visiojjary peak tfikt we shall 
•neve^ Gonqileu; and-* this unattain^ible 4deal 
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^ives an eternal yx)uth to lihe hills^ an<J fi never- 
. failing vitalitj^^to our Alpine adventure. Yet 
when we begin to set down our mempries o^ 

® the'mountains, it sef.ms far easier to reaair 
those obje^ctive facts, whichiarh the sam^ for 
- all confers, the meticulous aetails route, 
the conditions of sho^ and'ice, and to omit 
from our epicHbat subjective vision of the 
mountatn, that individual ilnprtission* which 
’ alone lends something lAore than* a technical 
interest to thfe story of our days among the 
Snow. Aftd so it is not altogiithcr surprising 
that the man who *has ncvgr oiimSed can 
write'•more Jf^ecly*and mofc fully of. the 
jnountains, silnce he has no expert kno\^lcdgc 
to confuse the issue, no technical details to 
pbscure the first fine Careless faj^tujpe. 

‘Kb« early m*ountaineer,s entered intq® a 
literary field that was almost unexplored. 
They could write of their JiilJ journeys with* 
the assurance of men' branchhig out into 
unknown «^ywajrs. They oould linger on 
the commonplaces of hill travel, ^nd pirais# 
the freedom of \hQ hilllVith tlfejair of q^en 
, ewunciating a paradox. Tb glorify rough faw, 
^simple qiiarters, a bed of hay, a dijnk quaffed 
^rom the mountain str^Stm, must hai «4 
^fforffed Gesner the same inteljectual pleasure 
that Mr. Clfbstertom derives from Jthe praise of 
teatterseh ^nd Beer. And this jdy in em^tionsr 

* t ft * • • . 
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which hpid yet to be considered trite lingers 
on even into the mora sedate pages cTf Peajes^ 
Passes, % and Glaciers, The contributors to 
those classic volumes were ratliier frightened * 
of letting th^msejfves go; but here^and there 
one lighfs on some spontaneous expression oj 
delight in^the things that are the very -flesh 
and bl^od of our Alpine* experience—the 
bivouac beneath the stars, the silent approach 
of dawn, the freemasonry of the rope, the 
triumph of the virgin summit. Times have 
changed siilce'then,” wrofe Donald Robertson 
in a recent jssu** of The Alpine Journal — 

^ ^ % a 

‘‘ Times* have changed since thbn, and witlv 
* them Alpine ^literature. Mouiitaineering has 
become a scifwic<i, and, £tS in other sciences, tho 
professor lias grown impatient; of the a^seiv^e 
intelligence, and evolved his own tongue. 
•To write for th^ outside public is to incur the 
odiunx of " jidpular science,’ a form of literature 
fascinating to nr^e, but anathema all right- 
■miinded men. Those best qualified to speak 
'^ll only acVlress thchiselv^s Jt-b those qualified 
td listen, and thereof ore only in the j argon lof, 
^th^if, crafjdt But the hall-mark of'technical 
^•‘ftiting i^ the as^mption of common know- 
JecJge. Wh^t 4 II »eaders know for thems'^Jves^ 
it is needless and ev^n irapertinelct to state. 
HenqpjJin thenlimbiug stories* writteh for the 

• J ‘t . V ' 
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elect, the features commun to aH cluubs must 
ei^er be dismissed wit^ a brief reference, or , 
lightly treated as things only interesting in 
so far as they find noiirel expression.” * 

Those who worship Clio the muse will try 
to preserve the marriage of history and 
literature, but those whose only claim to 
scholarship is their power to collate facts by 
diligent research, those who have not the 
necessary ability to weave these facts into a 
vital pattern, will always protest thmr devo¬ 
tion to what is humorously dubbed scientific 
history. So,ip the Al^Dinc world, which has 
^,its own aca4emic traditions and its own ^ 
mandarins, you will find that those who 
pannot translate emo'cions (which it is to be 
hoped they share) into language which any¬ 
body could understand are rather apt to^ 
explain their discreet silei:iC‘e,» by the posses-"^ 
ision of a delicate reserve that foUbids thci-i to 
emulate the fine writing of ^ Ruskin or the 

^ A 

purple patches of Meredith. * 

Npw, it should !)e possible toi" discriminate 
between those who endeavour to felothe^a fifie 
emotion in worthy language, anchjthosc.who 
start with the intention‘ofwriting §nely, afR^ 
Jpol^ round for a fine emotion .to,serve as.thft 
necessary “^peg. Sincerity is the* touchstone 
that^ distc^imiiiates he*fine writingHliat i^ 
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good, aiftA'the fine \(^riting that is damnable., 
The emotions that aise the essence of moMn- 

B 

Jfcaineering deserve something better than,the 
geAteel peroration of ttie average climbing 
book. Alpine lil^erature is a trifl© deficient 
in fine frenzy. TJie Mid-'V,ictorian pose of tho 
bluff, downright Britor/, whos^ surging flood 
of emotions js c<jnceale^ beneath an ^affecta¬ 
tion of gyni^ism, is agt to be tedious, and yone 
wonders whether emotions so consistently 
and so successfully suppressed really existed, 
within tiiose,stdlid besoms. 

A great dealf^f Alpine, literature appeals, 
and fightly appeals, oifly to the«e^pert. Such 
contributions are not intended ^as descriptive* 
litemture. They may^ as the record of 
research into^he early recorclis^of moipitaineer-* 
ing* and • Aiountaiufe, supply a much-ifbetfed 
^link in the history of the craft. As the record 
of new exploratioif, they are sure to interest 
the*experti while their exact dgseription of 
routes an(l tinic.s* will serve as the material for 
cliny^ers’ guiejes. But this is, not the 
whale of Alpine literal:ure,* and the danger is 
Jbfiat those/who .dare not attempt ^the sub-^ 
, jective aspects -at* moui^taineering should, 
^mghten aff those who have the necessary 
fibuity by a*tediofUs repetition of the pheasa* 
fine writihg,” that fa&le re fu^e of the;, 
thiliiitijire. The cpn^entional* Alpine afticlp 
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. is a dreary affair' Its humour is aiifique, and 
consists for tfie most pg^rt in jokes about fleas 
and porters, and in the substitution** of lon§ 

' phrases for simple 6 nes. Its, ^atire is 4 even 
thinner. * The root assumpt^pn that tjie Alpine 
‘climbeS* is a superior person, and that social 
status varies vith the height above sea level, 
recurs with monotonons regularity. The joke 
about the tripper is as ^old as the Flood, and 
the instinct that resents his disturbing presence 
. is not quite the liall-mark of the aesthetic soul 
that some folk seemt to^thinkf It is »s old as 
the primitive man v^ho espied 3 desirable.glade, 
and lay in ^\vUit for the first tourist with a 
'^club., “My friends tell me,” writes a well-# 
known Txteran, “ that I am singular un' this 
•strange desire ^to avoid me^ti^ig the nfeyer- 
ceasing stream of tourists,'and I ani beginning 
to believe that they are right, and that I anr|* 
^differently constituted . from* other people.” 
The authqrc of J^his trite coyfessioii has ^oiily 
to study travel literature in general end Alpine^ 
literature in pa^rticular^to disco yo" that quite 
conimonplace fdlk can n\isquote the.rerfta^k 
, a*bout the madding crowds ani tha^. even 
.members of the lower middle clasV have*b<jgn- 
known to put the sentiment into prac^jc? 
•A sense of humour and a" setis^ for solitudi 
are two .things which tlteir truc*possessors ar^ 
^harv of rfientioning. 
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It mi^t b*e fairly argued 1;hat the average 
mountaineer does no^ pretend to be a writer, 
ifine or titherwise, that he describes his climbs 
in*a club joijrpal intended for ^ friendly and 
uncritidgLl audience, and that he ieaves the 
-defence of his spprt to the few men who can 


obtain th® hearing of a wider audience. TThat 
Is fair pommpnt and, Jortunately, mountain¬ 


eering js Qot without the books that are 
classics not only of Alpine but also of English 
literature. 


FirsW to slami mAitifn is Peaks, Passes, 
aiultilcLciers, a^Jplumc “ s(j fascinating,”^writes 
Doifcjd Robertson, ‘'*so inspirti^ a gospel of 


adventure Tirid full, free life,^ that thc^ call 
summyoned ho the hill^ an army of seekers 
after the f5rolnised gold^’» That is t|;uv^ 
enough. * *But the bharm of these pages,^wffich 


is undoubted, is much more due to the fact 
that the coijjiribufor^ had a good story to te}l 
th£fti to aaiy grace of ^yle ^itb which they 
told it. •The contributors,were drawp from 
IsdL Jwalks of life—b^yisters, JVIanchcister mer- * 
chants^ schoolmasters, dcftis* clergymen,’ and 
^ scientists ;^nd unless we must affect to belieVe^ 
Alptfte cliaJjling inspires its devotees 
^ijbh the •gift of tongues, we need not appear 
•guilty of iin-e^erence for the pioneers if we 
discriminate• betwedi the literary^^ and in¬ 
trinsic* meritf of tfieir worlc. ft’hey Ve:te 
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.educated men. 'They did not sj^it their* 
infmitives, arid they could express their 
^ thoughts in the King’s English, a prtidecentA 
not always followed Ify their syicgessors. 
must, however, differentiate between the 
Alpine -writing whiph gives,pleasure because 
of its associations, and the literature which 
delights^ not only for it^ assocjatiops an4 story* 

^ but^lso for its beauty expressiQn. .Let us, 
as an example, consider two passages describ¬ 
ing an Aljjine dawn— 

Wc set out froirf the bivoua6.at three, in 
the mc^rning. The-nigjit was^ eloudlesst ^and 
the stars shone with a truly majestic beauty. 
JyieaAf of us, we could just see the outline of 
■ the great peak we proposed to attick. Gradu- 
dll^ ^le ‘feast lightened. The mountains 
came more distinct. The eastern sky paled, 
and a few minutes later^the glorious sun* 
oaught the topmost peaks, and painted tjjieir 
snows witjutfie fiery hues of dawn.* It was a 
most awe-compellmg spectacle’.” / # « 

This passage may please;, us, not l^cawse 
♦tilt: language is fine or the .thouIJits ^btly,^ 
^ expressed, but singly be^^se the •scene® •so 
in^eg^uately described • recall those whic*&^ 
Ive ourselves have witnessed,* The passage* 
would con^^y little* to a^man wj;i6 had never 
c^^bed. Kow‘consider *the foHowing^* 
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“ On jUfe Racier, the light* of a day still to* 
be born put out our candles. . . We halted 

fx) watch the pupcessfon of the sun. He c^me ^ 
out of the uttermost paarts of the earth, very 
slowly, •lighting peak after peak in the long 
southward array, ^dwelling^ for a moment, and 
then passipg on. Opposite, and first to catch 
the glo^r, were the gi;pat mountains^ of the 
Saasgrat and ^he ^Weisshorn. But more 
heautifyl, like the loom of some white-sailed 
ship far out eU sea, each unnamed and un¬ 
numbered peqk &f the &asUtook and reflected the 
radM^ce of morning^ The light jnists 

which came before th^ sun faded.” . . . 

• • 

* • 

. Likq the otjier passage this brief d^cription* 
starts a tfaiif ot memories; ,^jut, whereas tji© 
flrSt passive would convey little to a ri5n- 
climber, Sir Claud Schuster has really thought 


out the sequence of the dawn, and has caught 
onc«of its liner dnd subtler effeetji by the use 
of a very jiappy*analogy. phVkse which 

"V^lAve ventured to italicise defines jn a few 
words a briei*scen^ in the drama of the dsTO, 
aA impression th^iit could not be conveyed by. 
pilipg adjartive onj^djecti^e. . 

• iThere aie many writers who have caj)tured 
the'romance of mountaineering, far ffew^r who* 
have the gift for thah happy choice of words, 
that t£e lessened of a particidar Alpine 
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^ view. Pick up any Alpine classic at^# yenture, 
and you will find that not one writer in fifty 
can hold your attention tnrough a long*passage 
of descriptive writii^. The average ^^riter 
piles on *his adjectives. From the^ Alpine 
summit you can see a long way. The horizon 
seems infinitely far ,off. I'he valleys sink 
below into prof6und^ shadows. Th^ eye is 
cari:ied from the dark firs upward to the 
glittering snowfields. “ The majestic mass of 
the . . , rise's t6 the north, and blots out the 
lesser ranges of the,. . The awful^heights 
of the . . . soar upwards from the vtCiley 

‘ ^ f #-r ' 

of ... In ike east, we could just catch’ a 
vglimjpse of th,e . . . and our guides assured^ 
that ip the Vest we could veritably see the 
distant sigows of^ (jur otd iriend the .' . And 
sc^nf and so forth. Fill in the gaps, and tnis 
skeleton description can be made to fit the^ 
required panorama. It loughly represents 
nine out of Jen word pictures'* of \lpine vp3ws. 
Examine•^Whymper’s famoifs description of 
the vie^ from the Matterhorn. /It is ^ittlfc/ 
moic than a catalogue of ipountkins. There 
is^hardly a phrase in it that jvoul^ convey th^ 
^essential atmosphere of ^bch a view to d»man 
who had not seen it. • 

Genius has been defined as the power o4 
^seeing aiffilogies, ♦and •we have sometimes 
ianefied tRat fhe secrdl of all good Alpin^ 
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descriptipi# lifis in the happy choice of the 
right analogy. It is no use accumulating the 
^jective at random? Peaks are high and 
majestic, the snow is white. Cfertamly this 
does not Jiefp us. Wliat we need is some 
happily cibosen phrase which goes deeper than 
the obvioijs epithets that apply to every 
peak aiyl every snowjield.* We want the 
magicarj>hrase tliat differentiates one parti¬ 
cular Alpine setting from another. ^ And this 
phrase will often be some apparently casual 
analogy drawn from s^mothing which has no 
appOTJit connegtton with tlje Alps. “ Beauti¬ 
ful* like the loom of scftne whit#-Sailed ^ip,” 

• 4 • ^ 

js an example which we have already q uot ed. 

* Leslif; JjtepheiVs work is full of such apalogiesT 
He does not \^%s1*e adjectives,. His a^ljeclivijs 
are**choseit for a* particular reason.* His 
gpithets all do work. Read his description 

(>f the view from Mont Blanc, the Peaks of 

# * 

Primiero, tiie AFps in winter, aijd you feel 
that these jtescrjfJtions coulc^not b?niade to 
otHer Alpine^settings by altering the 
names and sti^pre^sing an occasional phrase. 
Tlfcy j^c cl^rged, with the individual atmd- 
sph(ire of tiie pl^e^hich ^ave Ahem birth, 
ii fhe mo$t accurate sense of the word,^they 
are *autocthono!is.* A short quotatlo]^ will 
illustrate th6se* facts^. Hfere is Stephen’s 
descriptidmof the vjpw*from th§ Sclweckhdrna 
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, Notice that he achieves his ei^ect \fithout the 

usual largess '‘of jewellery. Topaz and opal 

^ are, dispensed with, and their place is taker. 

by casual and apparently careless anMogies 

from such diversified things as opium 

dream, music, an idle giant^ 

0 

“ You are in the centre of a whole district 
of desolation, suggesting a landscape from 
Greenland, or ah imaginary picture of England 
Jn the glacial ep6ch, with shores yet unvisited 
by the irrepressible Gulf Strearh. " The charm 
of such views—little as the^ are gei's^rally 
appreciated by profei^sed admirers o5 the 
picturesque™’s to my taste unique, though 
,not easily explained to unbeMevers. They 
liave a pertain^ soothing influence like slow 
afrd stately mus'ic, or one of the strange ojx\un 
dreams described by De Quincey. If his 
journey in the mail-coach could have led him 
through an Alpine pass instead o** the quiet 
Cumberldhd hills, he would nave seen visions 
still more poetical than that of the mihiatei 
in tlie ‘ dream fugue.’ ' Unable as^'I am to bend 
h^s bow, I can only say that there^s something 
^almost unearthly in thfe" sight of enonnous 
spaces of hill and plain, apparently tin 
substantial as a mountain mist, glimmering 
away to tlie indistinct liorizon, and as it were 
rpell-bouild by an absolute and etern^ ^Jence. 
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.The seniMieift may he very different when a, 
storm is raging and nothing is Visible but the 
^laek ribs of the mountains glaring at you 
through rents ,in the tflouds; 'but on that 
perfect on ^he top of the Sckreckhom, 
where not a wreath of vapour was to be seen 
under the, whole vast eanopy of the sky, a 
delicious lazy -sense of, cairn repose was the 
appropriate^ fraine of mind. One feTt if 
some immortal being, with* no^ particular 
duties upon his hands, mfight be calmly 
sitting upon ^to»e desolate rocks anJ watching 
the Tittle shad^J^ wrinkle^ of the plain, that 
were* really mountaiif ranges,* rise arid fall 
through slbw geological epochs.*’ 


• * 

Whymper ftever tojicmes t^^is iiot|i even ju 
thC'best-of many‘good mountain pa5feagCs. 


His forte was rather the romance of Alpine 
adventure than +he subtler art of reproducing 
Alpkie sc^ery. * But in his owji line he is 
without a,masf(E5'. His style* of c^rse, was 
liot,^ uniformly good as Stephen’s. ^lle had 
terrible^lapseS. l^e spoils Kis*greatest chsfoter 
bj' a most /iitcaUeJ-for anti-climax. He had < 
a weaknesfi^for ^ijjl quotationg^rom third-^ 
t*afe translations of the classics. But, though 
these lapses-are irritating, there is'no hook* 
like the fafnous ScranMes, ana* there is_ 
certainly no briok ^wlflch has ^sent Jmore mew 
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^ climbens to the Alps. * Whynlpe#^ivas forr 
tuuate, !or he had as his material the finest 
story in Alpine history. Certainly, ho did not 
waste his chsfnces. The book jias the genifine 
ring of Alpine romance. Its pages ,afe full of 
i:hbse -contrasts that are Ihe stuff of our 

t • 

moiXntain quest, the tragic irony that a Greek 
mind would have appreciated. ThQ^ closing 
scenes in the great drama of the^ Matterhorn 
move to ^heir* appointed climax with the 
dignity of some bf the most majestic chapters 
in the Ofd Testament.* Of thejr*kind, they 
are qnique in the yterature ^ explora^PBfi. 

Tyndall, Whymper’s^eat rival, had literary 
•talent as well as scientific geniuS, but his 
•tlifpine hooks, though they contain fiije .pas- 
e^es, h^ve noJ,the pcrsonali^ that made 
Sffjrarhhles in the Alps a ctesic, nor‘the genius 
for descriptive writing that we admire in The^ 
Playground of Europe.^ 0f W. Moore’s 
work and o^ Mummery’s great classic we have 
already spoken. , Mummery,* Jike JAhymper, 
could ti^anslafce into wo^ds the rojlickin^ 44 d * 
venture of mounlmineering, antJ thqugh he 
• n^er touches Leslie Stephen’s le^el, sdipe 
^is descripti^»ns o| mounra[n scefiery hjfve a 
distinct fascination. * •? • 

• A ffW other great Afpine ‘books hav^ 
.appeared* betweefl Peaks, 'J^stures, and 
Qflcu^ers ^d the recent^ wolk Fei^$>, anSl 
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Plea$anf*iPaistures. •Mr. Douglas Freshfield 
and Sir Martin Conway are. both famous* 
#explorea's of the greatter ranges beyond Europe, 
and their talent for jnountaui description" 
must have ftispired many a climbjir to leave 
the well-trodderf Alpine routes for the «n -1 
known snows of\he I^imhlayas. Mr. Ffesh- 
4ield’s Cauca^an classic operfs with a short 
poem mat vfe shbuld like to have quoted, and 
includes one of the great stories on mourttain ' 
literature—^the search for Donicih and Fox. 
Sir Martirf Coi^way brings to his* work the 
eye*i^ a trained Art critic, and the gift for < 
ahaJysing beaiiTy, noi. only i\j .pictures, but 
in Afpine* scenery, lie is an artist in colour 
anej in word§. * 

Contraty ^ accepted views, we are inclined 
t(f believe that Alpine liter^ure s&ov« signs 
^ of a Renaissance. Those who hold that the 

* subject-matter. is» exhausted, seem to base 
their beligf 6n the fact that every virgin peffk 
ii). the Alps ha^ been climbed, kiad that the 

* li|p^ture • of exploration ’should, therefore, 
di€fc a natiffal deatkl^ This* belief *arg^es a 
Ihck of proportion.* Because a certain nufriher 
of,d[imbe;r« have tftarched up an^T down thfe 

* ji^ks of, a cerfaiif range,* it does not follow * 
•thkt those mountains no longer afford eiliqtions 

capable of* liteiary. expression. • TRe very 

* reveps^ ig fha pase. * It is periloi|sly easy to 
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attach supreme ,impdrt£«ice to»th^„ sporting 
'side of our crgit. Mountain literature is too 
often tedious, because ^ it concentrates oi\ 
• objective^factg. Whe^ all the great mountains 
were unclimbed, those who wrote 6f thorn could 
not burden their pages with? tiresomfe details 
of routes and times. ^Wheil every mountain 
has been climbed eby every conpeivable route? 
the material at the disposal of Che objective 
writer is fortuisately e^Shausted.' There are 
few great •Aipine routes that remain un¬ 
explored. ^ There are a ^thou^nd'byways in 
the psychology of mountaineering thatj«teive 
never’«becn t/)pched, a^d an'"* excellent feodk 
might have been written on this subject alone. 
JSH^rj^inountalncer brings to tlje mountsdns 
the tribute of a new worshipper«with his own 
dfiiSEerent emotions. “ Obtain an account *oi 
the same expedition from three points on the 
same rope, and you will see. how different.' 
Therefore, there is room in our gen^atiomfor 
a new Peaksf Patses, and Gla&iers by the be§t 
pens in the Club telling freely, and witfeQjit' 
false ^hafne, the'^injple'story of a'day among 
th^ mountains,*’ ' < «> '» ^ 

‘ The pioneers had every advantage, a^gw 
^ slibject for literary^ expres^oh, a neyr field bf 
almost*- untouched exploration^ phrases that* 
had yet to becoii^ trite, emotions which 
itevej; bec!onie trite though their e;xpre;gsion 
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is apt into a* rut. Anji yet it seems ^ 

doubtful whether they wrote more freely 
/nore truly than som^ of those who are writing 
to'xiay. *In some direttions, mouittain de¬ 
scriptions^ have advanced as well as; mountain 
craft. We have* no Leslie Stephen and 'no 
Whymper^ but tfie ^best, pens at work iu The 
Alpine ^owmatha'^e created'a nobler literature 
than tliat which Ve find in the early numbers. 
“ The Alpine Journal,'' rem&rl^e(| a worthy 
president, is “ the champ&,gne of Alpine 
literature.’ * Like thg bi^st champagne, it is 
oftevi ^ery dry. ’ The carl’y^ numbers contained 
li€tle»of literary* valuff beyond-wGlosset’^ great 
account of the avalanche which^killed Bennen^ 
^nd^sqme articles by Stephen and 
Neither Stephen noi; miy;gf\per wyote their 
be§t for- 'the club journal* The CbmiHU 
^contains Stephen’s best work, and Whyrnper 
gave the pick ^of ^ his writing to the Press. 
Onotmay safely’say that the first forty years 
of, the clijb joijftial produced notMng better 
Thf^^recen^contributions such as “ The Alps ” 
by A, D. G^odley,,“ 'two Ridges of the Gkind 
jjbrass^s ” jJiyG. ,w! Young, “ The Middle Aige * 
of ,the Mcmntaine^ ” by Claj^J Schuster^ 
Another Way^of Alpine^Love ’* by F. W. 
Rourdillon, v Thed^igurian Alps ” by R. L. A%* 
Irving, and* Alpine Humour ” “by C. 
Robeytsbn. Nor jjjiai* good vtork -been *cob- 
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^ fined to The , Alpine Journal. • TPte, patient 
seeker nfay find hidden treasures in the page& 
of some score of journos devoted to som^ 

* aspect oT the mountains. Tlje neW centflry 
has opentad well, for it has given ns Prof. 
Xlodlie’s Exploration in the iRmalaya &nd othM 
Mountain Ranges^ a book of unuspal charm. 
It has given us* Mi*.’Young’s m*'untaiQ^ poerri.% 
for ^which we would gladly* jettison ja whole 
library of Alpiife literature. It has gjven us 
Peaks anh *Pl^asant Pastures, and a fine 
translation of Guido,Ref^’s classfc ^ork on the 
Matterhorn. With'these bonks in rnfflECT we 
can saiely asiart that the writer quoted ^ the 
•beginning ot this chapter was unduly pessi-^ 
i^nflitic, apd that England has contributed her 
fair shar^ to tl^. subjective litArature of- the 
Alps. • • • . . • 

Let us hope that this renaissance of wonder^ 
will suffer no eclipse; let*us hope that the 
Alps may still offer to generations yet unborn 
avenues &t discovery besidS, thofcjp marked 
“ No ’information ” in^ the paefs oi*JTh^ 
Clirjtber'^s Guid^Sk •The^ sagg, of the Alps •will 
•ndt die from lack of materigd sb ^ng ^ *8^ 

find in the idlls an inspiration othor than ihc 
challenge of unclimbed ridges and byways o^ 
‘mouaitaiif joy uncharted rn*tbe ordnancd 
purvey. • - 
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3 . THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

^ By Hilaire Bellol, M.A. (With Maps.) “ It is coloure d jy ith all 
the militancy of the aut^orV^temperamenr.’’— Daily News, 

4. A SHORT HISTORY OF WAR AND PEACEa 


By^. H. Perris. The Rt. Hon. James Brvce wrkes: “I have read it 
with much interest and fReasure, admiring th9skill widt^which you have 
ihanaged to oampress so many facts and views into so smalla vplume.” 

8. P^LAR ^PLORATION 


Byj^ W. S. Bkocrfl F.R.S.E,, Leatler of ibe |»ltcotia" ExpeditioHf J(With 
Rlaps.) y A very freshly ua-i|^en and interesting narAtive.'* —The Vimes, 

V- T’/te Of^J^ING-UP OF AFRICA • - 


By S 9 H. H. JotiNSTOS, G.C.H.G., F.2.S. (WitiiM^s.) “The Home 
I#iverslty Library is enifthed by this^xcelle^ vilitk."—Daily Maik 

i3.Jl^EDJiEVAL EURbPE ' , * 

• “ByJEl. W. C. Daws, M.A^ (With Maps.) “ One more ilfustfatio* of tl^t® 
fact that it takes a complete master of the subject to \wite briefly upon 
—Manchester UMOtkian, * 

•14. TIlEiPAfACY M&DERN 'IiIME^\303-^1%^ 


Qy WiLiftAM BAKR*^D.D.*"Dr Barry has a wide range of knowledge 
and am artist's power wf selecnon."— ManahestSt' GuSh'dian, * 



23- HISTORY OF OUR TTllE (1885-1911) 

ByG.P^ Gooch, M. A. “ Mr CioocU contrives, to lireatht vif it; into his story, 
and to us the flesh as well as th^ bones of recent happt .ngs.”-- Observer. 

;?5. THE civilisation OF CHINA » . 

.. By H. A. GitES, LL.P., Professor of Chinese at Cambridge. “In all the 
ma.s^ of facts, Professor Giles never becomes dull. He is always rcatly with a 
ghost story or a street adventure for the r4<der’s recreation."— S:t>ectator 

29. THE DAWN OF HISTO^RY ,, ^ 

By J. L. Myres, M. A., K.S. A., Wykeham Professor*^of A. cient Histoi y, 0\f>rd. 
“ Theie is not a ^^age in it that is not .suggestive."— Mancheste, Ouart/ian. 

, 33. TBE HISTORY OF ENGLA-WD '" " ■ 

- A Study in Political Evolution 

By Prof. A. F. Pollard, M.A. With a Ghronological T?ble. “It takes its 
place at once among the ulKjri'.ative works on llinglish history."— Observer. 


34. CANADA 

By A, G. Bradley “ The volume makes an inJmediate appeal to the man who 
* wttnts to* know something vi"id and true .ib^iut Canada .”—CanauKDi Gazette. 

37 . PEOPLES PROBLEMS OF INDIA 

By Sir T. W. Holdkrness, K.C.S.I., Permanent Uiider-Seciet.iry of State 
^f the India Ofllte. “ Just the book which neWspap*.r reiders require to-day, 
and a marvel of comprehensivene's ."—Pall AlairGazeiie, 

- 42 . ROM E 

By W \VLiRDE Fowl ER, M.A. “ A masterly s'ietcT? of Roman chf^racter and 
of what it did for the v* jild.”— T/te 

< 43 . THE AMERICAN CHTL WAR 

By •**'.* 1,. ‘PaxsOn, I’lofessoi of .American H i''tory,'WisdSnsin Uiii\ersitj 
'^"_/\yith Maps )< “ A stiiring study.”—7 he Guardian. - 

51 , WARFARE IN BRITAIN ^ r. . 

Hila,^^e Belloc, “ Rich in suggestion for the historical stg^lent." 

— '‘Phltnburg'k Evening N't ws. 


55. MASTER MARINERS 

By J. r «.,^i’F.ars. “A continuous story ol shipping pi ogress and adventure. . 
It re.'id.s like a romance."—(7/a.v^tfw Iletaid. 

6 i. NAPOLEON ' " 

By Herbert Fr tiO;, LL.^., F.B.A., Vice-Chancellor of .Sheffield University. 
(With Maps.) The story of the great Bonaparfe's youth, his career, and his 
downfall, with some sayings <■>} Napoleon, a genealogy, and .. bihliograiihy. 


66. t he NA V V AND SE 4 ,, PO WER_ .. 

By DjTvid Hanna”. The'tuunor traces the ifrowth oT naval power fi Jinearly 
tintes.and discmssesits pi inciplcsand effects upon the b'slot yof the Afestern w rid. 


71. GERMANY OF TO-DAY 

By Charles To\^’"k “ It would be diffieult ton''nie any ..elter suiuni'ry,'’— 

DaOy News, 


8 2. PREHISTORIC BRITAIN 

By KdBEKj Munro, M.A., M.D., LI<.D., F.K.S. E. flbustrated.) 

9 1. THE A LPS 

B" Arnold Uij»n, M.A (lllustratea.) > 

92. central SOUTH AX'HR/ CA ' t ■ 

B/ Professor W. R. Shei’hEj d. (Maps.) 



2; SHAKk^EARE 

By John Masfj'ield. “We have had more learned books on Shakespeare 
the last f«i«v years, but not one^ ivise,” —Manchester Guardian. 

2 y. RNGLIS.H LITERATUIiE: MODERN 

15^ G. H. Maik, M,^. ‘‘Altogethera flesh and individual book.”— Observer. 

35. LAN/^JMRil '.-% j yv FRENCH LITEltATURE , 

By G. L. StraciW^' “ It is difficult to imagine how a bettef account bf 
French Literature could be |}iven in 250 small pages ."—The Times. « • 

39 - ARCHIVECTU RE * * , , , 

By Prof. W|^. ^ver foi#y Illustrations.) “ Delirfitfully bright 

reading.”— Lhristia^ tVori^. m * • 

43. EN GINS ID LI TER A JURE: M^DIAIVAL * • • 


BvProf. W*P. Kek, M.A “ Prof Ker’s knowledge a^d taste are unimpeach* 
able, and his style is efftclive, simple, yet neverUry ."—The .rfthcneeum. 

45. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

By L.'^’eaksall Smith, %I. A. wh<Jly fascinating study of the different 

streams tint make tBe gre&t river of the L*nglish speech.” —Daily News. * 


‘<AA whiitly fascinating study of the different 
of the hniglish speech.” —Daily News. * 


52. CR^AT WRITERS 0 J^‘ AkERJ CA * 

By Prof.^ji. Ekskine and Prof. W P. ^knt aJis'rable .summary, from 

Fiankliii to Twain, enlivened by a dry humogi."— Athenccvm. « • 

63 PAINTlSRS^AND PAINTING * 

tjy .Sir^''ftEDEH*CK vl^^'OMORK. (WitH 16 half-tone illustrations.) From iSie 
Primitives to the Im[)iessi»iiists. ^ ^ 

64. fJR JOHNSON AND BIS CIRCLE . . 

By JojiN Bah i v, M.A. “ A jno.st delightful essay." —Christian IVarld. 

is. THE LITERATURE OF GERMANY ^ 

• By Professor J. G. IJoiiiAtM A , Ph D. “Under the author’s skilful 
treatment iht subject shovgs life and continuity. ”— Atkenaum. • 

70. l^E VfCTORIAN AGE IN IJTF^^ TURE 


By*G. K.. CuRsgEKToN , “ No one will put it^lown without a sense of having 
taken atonic or itrcived a .senes of electric shocks ”—The Timel. 

73. TiNE WNETJNG OF^RNGLISJ^. • 

ll^» Vf. T. JlRKWSTtR, A.Ma ^Jrofessor of V-n|lish in*Colunvbia Uijlvjrsity. 
^^ensiblei and no^ovor-rigidly conventional .”—Manchester Guardian^ 

ANCIENl* ART AND RITUAL ., * 

ByiIanb E. Hakkison, ukL.D., tO.Litt. “ ^harmij;; ii.«ty1e and learned^in, 
♦manner/'— Daily ffeivs. * • • 

7fi. tURIPfPES AHP HIS AGE • .* , t 

By GIi-bert Murray, D.Lilt, LL.D., F.B.A., Regius Pwfess*)r of Gree^at 
Lt-ford. “ A beautiful •piece of work. . .§. Just in the mlness of time, and 
^ .exactly In the right f>!*ce . . . Euripfdes has come into his — TheNatHm. 

CimUCBR ^ND TIME^ • * • 

* * • 










89 . WILLIAM MORRIS: tJ^S WORK 
Ir^FLUEfsJCE ; 

By A. C^.uT TON HrOCK. • 

93 - THE RENAISi^ANCE ^ 

• By Edith Sidtmi.. e • 

.95 - ELIZABETHAN LITE R4TURE 

t By J« M. Robertson, M.P 
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.7. MODERN GEOGRAPffY ' * 

^ - . . . 1 . ■ ■- I 1 . 1 C, — ^ „ 

By Dr Marion Nkwrigin. (illustrated.) “Geo^..., ’ y, asaiu : wha: a dutl, 
tedious stUfE that wai wont to he ' . . But Jtlant^n fvTcwlSgin u. vests it* 
dry biyics with tlie ilesh and blood of romantic interest.” —Daily Telegraph, 

'<^:THE EVOLUTION OF PLANTS ’ 

By Dr D. H-S^ott, M.A., E.R.S.,lale Hon Keeper of the jodi ell T..d).)(atory, 
Kew. (Fully iTlusiiaied ) “ Dr Scott's candid and familiar style makes the 
L difficult subject Ifoth fascinating and easy ”— Ga^dsneirs' CAeonic/e. 

17. HEALTH AND DISKAYR ♦ 

f / — — - if 4 ^ 

By \V. l.ESLiF Macki‘NZJe, Local (iovernment Board, Edijiburgh. 

18. INTRODUCTION TO THEAfATICS ^ * 

By A. N. Whithhi.vd, Sc.D., F.B'.l’., (With Di.tgiams.) ^Tr »Whitchead 
* • as discharged with conv>icuou.s success the task he is so excdpti** lally qualihed 
to urviicTtaktij For he u, one of oui gieat authorities '^on aRe foundations 
■^Ifhe science ."—^Vesltninsier Gazette. ^ 

-19. THE ANIMAL WORLD^ . . 

Ry*?rofe.s^sr F. W. Gamh4 ,V!^F.R.S. wfth Litroduction by Sir Oliver fridge, 
^iwriny Illustrations.) ‘ ‘ A fascinating and .suggestivesurvey? '^Morning'*Post. 

20. EVOLUTION 


By Pr; Sp^sor J. Arthur Thomson and Professor Patrick Gedues. “/i 
many-colou'red and romantic panorama, ope* mg enp, like no other book wc 
kiiow, a rational vision of world-devclopivent.”— Belfast Ne^vs-Lettef. * 

22 . CRIME AND INSANITY * • <* * 

By Dr C. A. Mr-KftrKRl “ Fift mshes much valuabl^nfonnation from one occupy¬ 
ing the highest po.sitiori among triedico-legal psychologists. JVetul. 

28. PSYCIjlCAL RESEARC H 

By S'w'W. F. Bakkktt*,', J^i^ssor of Ph>C,ics, Royal College of 
Scif*n«a'., Dublin, I'T'S-iQio. “Wh.it he ha. to say on thcgight-readjng, 
^Jliyps Dlisni, telepathy, cry.stal-vi.sion, .spiritualism, di\’lnir-;s, and si on, wili Ve 
•read with avidity."— Dundee Courier. , , ^ . . 

.^ii^ASTRONQl^Y ", ‘ ■ ' 

By A- R. Hinks, M.A., Chief’'Assistant) Cambridge ObLcrvatory. Origins 
in though^, eclectic in substance, and critical in treatmenk . . . I'Tct.belter 
^'i^lle bj;,ok 1* available ”—School World. . i. « * S 

32. INTRVD.UCTION TO SCIENCE t ' , 

lity J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., Regiusiiyroftssor of Natural History, Aberdey 
UL^versity. “ Pi^fessor Thomson’.s deliehtful literary stylejs 'vJtll l^nowm; and 
here be discourses freshly and easily on tn\ *ii»’tthc?ds science ai^ its relate ^ 
with philosophy, an, relig'on, and practical life.”— e^verdefn/oumdiL 

■* 1 •T 'I ^ • y» ' J. 




36. CLIM'/f'E AND WEATHER * 

By Prof. Dickson, D.ScJ^on , M.A., F.R.S.E., President of the 

Royal Meteoillogical Society. (Wi^h Diagrams.) “Theauthor ha#succeeiled 
in pTesen-tin|[ a #:ry lucid Aid agreeable manner the catlbi^ of the movements 
of the atmosphm'e and of the more stahje winds ”—MemckesitT Gt§trdiaii. 

41. ANTUmpPbLOGY * 

k By R. R. MARferr, M.A., Reader in Sticial Anthromloeyin Sjlxford Univer sity. 

* “An absolutely perfect handbook, so clear that a cnitu could understaaid il, so 
- fascinating jind human that it b^s fiction ‘ to a fraxzle .'"—Morning Leader. , 

• 44. IHE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOQY • * 

By Prof J. G. MtK^ DRiCK, M.D? “ Upon every page of it is starppdft 
the impre53#of a creative imagination ."—Glasgow Heral^ * 

• 46. • MA TTkR 2 ^NI\ ENERG Y 

By F. SonDV, M.A-, F.^S. “Prof. So^dy has succe.ssfuIly*accomplisiled 
the very difficult task of making phvs'cs of absorbing interest os populrf 
lines. "-A^^r/ttrf. * * 

49- PSYQHOL€^^', THE^ST*U*D^ OF BEHAVIOUk 

By Prof W. McDougai.4, F.R.S., M.B. “A hajpy example of the nos- 
technical hAndhnt^of an unwieldy science, .suggesting rather than do£^atiyiip^ 
It should whet ^rjietite^ for deepir study.'*— Christian World. * 

53- TH^. M%KlN&-OF THE EARFH ^ 

By Prof. J. W. GigEGOJfv, F.R.S. (With j8 Maps jnd Figures) ^“A 
faji^ ’.ating little^'olume^ . . . Among the many good things contained in |;,h ' 
series th'jj^takes a Ijigh pj^ce."— T^e At^eno’um. 

57. , THE HUM 4 N BODY . 

By A. Kkiih, M.l>., LL.f) , Conservator of Museiynf nd Hunterian Professor,» 
Royal Gbllege of Surgeons. (Jllustr^l^ad.) “ It liteWily makes the 'dry brines' 
to_ live, ih will certainly take a high place arnong the classics of pof^^r 

• • science ”—Mnencke iter Gvadtan. % „ 


58 . I^LECTR/CiPY . # 

By G*shert J<^ai’p, It^. , Professor of Electrical Engineering in the Univei* 
sitv of Birmingham (Illustrated^ “ It will fey^preciatdU greatly by 
anikby the gi^#t number of ailiateurs who aie interested in wh^t is on*.. ”^he 
most fascin&tJnc of scientific .studies .”—Glasgow Herald. 

^2. THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF LIFE ^ 

, By Dr Benjamin Moo*e, ^’’lofessor of Bio-Chemistry, Univu,.-iity College, 
Liverpool ■' Stimulating, learned, lucid."— Liverpool Courier. 

' 67. af/PMPSTRY ^ 

Rai'HAI'I, MEcnoi.A.fF.R.S., Professor of If hem iAy^i Finsbury Technical 
Colley, 1 .onrSAiij Presents clearly, without the detail demande^ by the expert, 
the wi which chemical science has developed, and the stage It ha.', reached. 

72 . hAN 1*UFE . 

FARMEk, D.€c^ F.R.S. (Illustrated.)- 


• f 

Profcssoi farmer has 


^{y Kof. > B.--- ,-, .. 

• contrivda to corijiey Ml the most vital facts of plant physiology, ang also to 
t pnesent a good infny of tfle chjr^ problems which confront investigators to^Jay 
in theAealms r^f Aorphology and of heredity."— Mo^mi Xg Post. ^ 

tjZPTHP: qc^AN * . • , / ' . * *# 

A 'Heimral Ai^ount of the Science of the Sea. By Sir John Murray, K.C.B., 
••F-R-S. (Colour piate.'kan#'other illustrations.) 

'NERYES* C • 

' • By Prof. IX FRA*Ke Harris, M.J)., D Sc. (Illustrated.) A descripti^, in 
^ pon-te^niAl l^ngua^e, of the nervous system, its intrichtemechaiysm ^id the * 
‘■strange j^enomena oS enlrg^ ard fatigue, with some prJ'ctical reflections. 

■ • S • ‘c; ' * * 




Hb. biLX 

By Pi of. Patrick Geddes and Prof. }. Iirthur Thomson, f L.D. (Ulus.) 

88 . Tl/k GmWTH OF EUROBJF , 
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f5. MOHAMMElDANISM ^ 

By Prof. D. S. ]\Aargoi.iouth, M.A., D.Litt. “This gtoeAus shilling's 
wortl^ of wisdom. ... A delicate, humorous, Juid*illJ^st resfiodifsiblc tractate * 

* Ijjf an illumtfiative professor "—Daily Mail. ** ^ 

40. THE PROBLEMS*OF PjFIJLSSOPHY 

By the Hon. BKRrRANii Russei.l, F'.R.S? “A book tliaT the ‘man in the 

* street' will recognise at once tithe a boon. . . . Om};'’’ently lucid and notf- 

technical thrg^nghout ."—Christian Wt%'id. ^ *• 

BU^DDHISht * 

■WmTT Buys Davids, M.A, “The authtr presents ver\ attractively as well 
as very learnedly the plj^losophy of Buddhism. JV: .js. * 

50 . NONCONFORMn'Y: Its ORIGIN ana PROGRESS 

^ Principal W.*B. Selbie, M.A. “The historical*paJ IS brillian^, i its 
insight,clarity,and proportion ."—^hristlkiH lVcr/9. 

?4. ETHICS ' • ’ * 

By G. E. ivtooRK, M A., Lecturer in Moial Scienft in Cambridge Unsvcrflty. 

* “A very lucid though*:.»sely reasoned c?ntli*e of the logic of good conduct.” 

—Christian IVorld. * * 

56^ THE AIAKINQ OF THE NEW TESTj^ENT ,, 

Bv Prof. B. W| Bacon, LL.D., D.D, “ Profcs.sor \#acon has b^li"J,y, 

^ wreely, taken his own line, and has pAiduced, as a rwf^nlt, ai» extraai#linarily 
viydj stimulating.and lucid^r^k ”—Manchester Guardian. 

^' bo^lSSiONSi THEIR RISE and DEVELOPMF^fJT 

By Mrs Creighton. “ Very interestingly done. ... Its style is ,simple, 

direct, unhackneyed, and should find appreciation where a more fervently 
pious st%’t of writing repels ."—Methodist Recorder. •* 

68 . COMPARA TIVE RELIGIpH * . 

ByProf. J.EstlinCari'HNter,D Litt.,Principal or]?iancheste|>Cijllege,(jpicford. ' 
“ Puts into the readpr’i hand a wealth of learning and independent thought.” 

—Christian IVor^. * , 

74. A HISTORY OF FREEDOM OF TH^UGIjT 

By J. B. Buk]^, Litt.D., LL.D., Regiu'G Professor _of J^Sfedern HiasOry at 
Canihriiigb. little mafc^pi^ce, wffico every thinlfiiig man will qjijoy." 

— TkeQl'scrver. *► • • • « 

84« LiTERATURE OF THE OLDpi^.i^AM^NT 

J?y Prof. George Mt D.D., LL.D., of harvard. A (^t|^Ied examination 

* of the books of the ©Id Testament in the 1 igil of the^ Tiost recent researcl^ 

^ ^o.THE CHURCTI oF ENG^.AND - ^ ^ 

liy Canon Bi W. Watson, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History ah 
<>/rford.# • ^ T m 

-94 . RELK^IOVS DEVEIOPMENTBETWEEN Till: 

* * gn? Amt hew testU m ehtIT * ^ ’• 

By Canon R. H. Charles, D.D., D.LittiP”* A 

’ • • \ • ■ 








69 . THE NEWSPAPER B; G. BrNNEv Dibpu^ , M.A. (lllm- 

f -;—- - rf ■ - ■ t*ated.) The best accr* .nt extant of the 

organLsation of the newspaper press, at home aucl abroad, 

^ 77. SHELLEY, GODWIN^ ANP THEIR CIRCLE • 

*By H N. UbA^t.sFOKD, M-A. “ Mr BraiJsford Sketches vivTSiy ?KcinfluetKe 
the F'-ench Revolution oli Shelley's and Godwin's England; and the charm and 
strength of his style make his book an au*^hentic contribution to literature."— 
7'kt Bookman. c 

CO-PARTNERSHIP AND PROFIT-^HARTN G 

By Aneuhin Wiu.>AMS, M.A.—“A judiciousbut enthusiastic I istejry, withmiw n 
interesting speculation on the future of Co-partnership.”*— ll'orhl. 

81. PROBLEMS OF VJLLAGE 

By E. N. Bennett, M.A. JDiscusse* the-leading aspects r^ the British land 
problem, including housingj. sm^lbholdings, rural credit, and the minimum -svrige 

' 8 3. COMMONS^. NSE IN x.A W P- •-'^ogradoff 

*■ 35/ UNEMPLOYMENT By Pro'. A. C PIGOU, M.A. 
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EGYPT. By F. Ll. Grifeith, M.A. 

The ancient east. By D.'G. Hogahth, M.A., r .B.A. 

A SHOE "fulSTOR V OF EUROPE. By HbHIiert Fisher, LL.!?. 

THE BYZANTTNl^'WkPlRE. J«i>^^1^0RMAV H. Baynes. 

REFORMA TION By President Lindsay, LL.D. 

A SU C\(T h TOR Y ^F R USSIA. By Prof. M i d .■OUKdV. 

MCTDERN TURKEY. By D. G. H 'garth, M A.. ' ' •> ' 

'FR4mE OF TO;DAY. Pk.Ai.bekt Tmomas.'^ 

' H{i^^^ORY <^F SCOTLAND. By Prof. R...S. Rait, M.A., . 

HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF SPAIN. By J 
Kelly, F. B.A., Litt.D. *■ 

LA TlK'^iUTERA 'PURE. By Prof. J. S. Phillimore. 

ITALIAN ART OF THE RENAISSANd'E. 'By Pogrr E Fry. 
LITERARY TASTE. By Thomas Seccombk. ■ ,i< p, 

SCANDINA YIAI^^STO^,Y^^ LITER A TU^E. By T. C. Snow. 

THE MINERAL WORLD.. By Sir T. H. Holl\nd, K.C.I.E., D.Sc 
A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By Clement WEnn, M.A, . 
P0Lrr^C.4L THOUGHT IN ENG^/tND: From bZcoh to Lgrhe 
G. Gooch, M.A* " ' 

POLti:iCAL THOUGHT IN ENGLAND: Frot., Boniham h J. S hUUK 
. By Prof. W. L. Davidson. u. ' ■> * . 

J P0LI7ICAL thought IN ENGLAND: From Htchert X^tncet io 
•) To-iiay By EiJAiTSXtBARicrJti M.A., .. 

THE'cRIMINAL AND 7'HE COMMUNITY. By Vksc^unt S rvKE':. 
7’.^^ C/f//., SFR VICE ." By Graham Wallj's, :M• A# , • 

THE SOCIAL \KTTLEMENT. By Tank Addams nnd R. A. Woods. 
GR^A T INVENTIONS. By Krof. J. JL. Myres, M.A., F.S A. 

TOWN RLANlvIffG. B|r Raymond Uhwin. , 
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